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PREFACE 


This book is based on a course of lectures on the logic of 
physics given during the last few years to graduate students 
of physics at McGill University and is offered in the hope 
that the interest of physicists in particular and scientists in 
general may be drawn to developments in modem philosophy 
which promise to be of great importance to learning. These 
developments are largely due to Dr Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
Though his writings and teaching have commanded the atten¬ 
tion of those interested in mathematical philosophy (to use 
Russell’s term), they are certainly little known by experi¬ 
mental scientists. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philoso- 
phicus is hardly the book one would expect to attract the 
interest of working scientists, for in order to understand it 
one really requires the aid of philosophical discussion to 
explain the thoughts that are expressed in it, and besides, it 
has not been understood even by some professional logicians. 
In his Cambridge lectures since 1929, Wittgenstein’s method 
of exposition has necessarily differed from that of the 
Tractatus, quite apart from any changes of view from what is 
expressed there; much of his teaching is by means of dis¬ 
cussions. This seems to be the right way to teach philosophy; 
a book is of use only as a source of topics for discussion. 

During the years 1929—31, I attended Wittgenstein’s 
lectures in Cambridge and recently have had the pleasure of 
reading in manuscript, sent to me by Dr Wittgenstein, his 
lectures given during the session 1933-4. The present book 
is not intended in any way as a report of these lectures, but 
naturally it bears evidence of their influence, and also of the 
influence of private conversation with the man whose friend¬ 
ship I am happy to possess. Hoping that the general philo¬ 
sophical reader will in the near future have the opportunity 
to consult Wittgenstein’s own writings, I have hardly dealt 
at all with questions that naturally belong to the philosophy 
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class room which is the proper place to wage ‘ the fight against 
the fascination which forms of expression have over us’. My 
main interest is physics, and what is written here presents the 
results of my reflections in clearing up my own understanding 
of physics. Some of my readers are likely to be irritated by 
the form of presenting the subject-matter of this book, and 
will probably feel that a book on the philosophy of physics 
should resemble a book on mechanics, beginning with ‘the 
simplest conceptions’ and working up to ‘more complicated 
ideas *. If in the course of reading this book they are disabused 
of this prejudice, they will be freed from a very cramping 
form of thinking philosophically about science. The form 
chosen should make it clear that there is no question of a 
textbook or a treatise, and equally that this book is intended 
primarily for readers who are familiar with physics. 

It is widely recognised by leading physicists that the 
training of young physicists in our universities should not be 
limited to modem knowledge but that senior students should 
be brought to interest themselves in the history of their 
subject—of the men and of the development of ideas. On the 
other hand, although it must be admitted that those in favour 
are enthusiastic, there is no such unanimity about the need 
for developing interest in the philosophy of physics nor 
indeed agreement as to the meaning of the term. It is un¬ 
fortunate, therefore, that history and philosophy should be 
grouped together in connection with science courses at some 
universities. The only justification for the association of 
philosophy with science in the training of scientists is that it 
is of some definite use—that there is some technical value in 
the intellectual discipline of philosophising. Indeed, one can 
advance the weightiest of reasons for discouraging the training 
of a scientist in traditional philosophy, namely, that it will 
unfit him for the work of scientific investigation either by 
encouraging wild speculation, and developing literary facility 
in its expression, or by making him an expert in ‘logic 
chopping . It is because scientists can be provided with a 
method in approaching the criticism of their subject, that 
philosophy in the sense of Wittgenstein (or as Wittgenstein 
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puts it, “that activity which is one of the heirs of what was 
once called philosophy*’) has a proper technical value for 
scientists. From the point of view of training scientists, the 
most important task is to show the limits of achievement to 
be expected of philosophy. Not only what is beyond the 
scope of philosophy must be indicated, but that some definite 
goal can be attained by philosophical activities. In this way 
we should gradually eliminate from the outlook of scientists 
two points of view that do little credit to the profession: first, 
the view that philosophy can accomplish nothing of value, 
and second, toleration of the type of professedly philosophical 
writing which accompanies popular expositions of modern 
science, under the guise of synthesising knowledge, for some 
religious end. 

I am well aware that in maintaining that it is necessary in 
the first place to show the limits of achievement to be expected 
in philosophy, one is certain to incur reproof at the hands of 
not a few professional philosophers. It may seem an im¬ 
pertinence on my part to write boldly on matters which some 
of my philosophical friends wish to preserve intact in their 
traditional muddle. Perhaps it is forgotten, however, that the 
great philosophers of the past always had in mind the solution 
of the problems-they raised, and would be appalled at the 
thought that they had produced an indestructible cud for 
academic rumination. Surely we can settle philosophical 
problems now, if questions that cannot be settled now do not 
belong to philosophy; and when we ask what we mean by the 
words we use, we have the right to expect a clear explanation 
—although not necessarily a simple one. This is the sense in 
which I approached these lectures on philosophy for physi¬ 
cists, and 1 offer no apology for having ignored nearly com¬ 
pletely the history of philosophy and the modem writings of 
scientists on the philosophy of science. The great value to 
physicists in coming to understand Wittgenstein’s method, 
even if they are unversed in the technique of symbolic logic, 
is that they will become clear about symbolism in general and 
consequently more clear about physics itself. Probably no 
subject is more badly taught than mechanics in its intro- 
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ductory stages, that is, whenever it is a question of explaining 
the method of representation to be employed. To remove the 
confusion of thought to which this is due is one of the 
important objects of training some physicists in philosophy. 
It is a necessary prelude to any attempt to eliminate obvious 
intellectual discomfort that has been associated with the recent 
development of the subject to describe atomic processes. 

Thus, on the one hand, I have aimed at interesting physi¬ 
cists in philosophy in Wittgenstein’s sense, on the other I 
have attempted to show its value for clarifying physics— 
especially mechanics which is the logical backbone of the 
subject. In this book are discussed among others some of the 
logical problems that have been thrown into prominence 
during the development of atomic mechanics, and the reader 
will find that the treatment here differs from that to be found 
in the writings of mathematical physicists and others who 
have dealt with them. The important step is that these 
matters should be regarded as logical problems; one might 
say that whether the analysis is complete or not will show 
itself in the same way as correctness or error in a mathematical 
theory, but of course the use of language is a more complicated 
affair than mathematics. 


MONTREAL 
March 1938 


W. H, WATSON 
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The best poetry of the Elizabethan age went into the drama, 
and, apart from Spenser, no one can compare with M^lowe and 
Shakespeare as writers of verse. The dramatists proved'themselves 
poets outside the drama : Marlowe with Hero and Leemder, 
Shakespeare with Venus and Adonis, ‘ Lucrece, and the Sonnets, 
and Ben Jonson with numerous lyrics, including the well-known, 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’. Yet poetry flourished in 
that time, and the poems varied from long Colossus-like pieces 
to the most delicate songs and lyrics. The work of Michael 
Drayton (1563—1631). a representative poet, is a museum of most 
of the ways in which poetry could then be written. ‘The 
Barons’ Wars’ (1603), moves at a steady pace. Its sluggish treatment 
of the material illustrates by contrast what a powerful imagination 
Shakespeare employed when he converted history into genuine 
poetic drama. 

John Donne (1572—1631) seems often to stand before us as a 
contemporary. His mind was restless and adventurous : he read 
widely, treasuring the most recondite forms of knowledge. 


He is the lover and the sensualist, but his mind reviews 
his love in the terms of philosophy, or explores it with 
images gathered in his scientific and theological reading. He 
can perceive beauty, but at the very moment of that perception 
he s^s the corpse, the cerement cloths, the skeleton. He l^nows 
passion, but he can mock at the physical body through which 
passion is transmitted. This restlessness brings his mind and his 
body very close to each other. His thought ‘f 

of his passions; his passions enter into his thought 

exist in his mind, but they are ever moving one into the other. 

He is the young gallant who ends his life as Dean of St. Paul s. 

His most interesting followers were religious poets. George 
Herbert (1593-1 633 ), compared with Donne ^ 

unimpeded devoutness. Yet the lyrics in 

amplify an unusual, often a homely, imagery to give expr^snsn 
to religious experience. Henry Vaughan ( 1621 — 95 ^ u 

influenced by Donne and Herbert, had a Eternity 

recorded in poems such as ‘The Retreat , hjoh level 

the other Night’, but not all his work reaches ‘/I's 
The third of this group was Rich^d ^rashaw 0 612 ). ‘be 

Roman Catholic poet, whose Steps to The Temple (\M 6 ) s^s the 
influence not only of Donne but of Marino, the Italian poet. 

used similarly elaborate forms. 

Robert Herrick (1591 — 1674). a disciple .^en Jonsom who 

spent his exile as a cleric in Devonshire m the compositmn oj 

verses. His poems were collected in 1648 and 

volume which contains over a thousand pieces, . ^ 

divine. Less conscious in his verse than Ben Jonson. 
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leamt from his master the art of brief expression, and to t^ 
he added his own lyrical gift, and his power of seizing upon 
illuminating but unexpected word. The whole of the Englisii 
countryside in its Maydays and fairings and its half-pagan rustic 
ritual comes to life in his poems. The lyrics are oft^'. of love, 
fanciful, light-hearted, but with a gentle melancholy as he 
remembers how swiftly the joys of the earth disappear. / 

While Herrick lived in retirement, Andrew Marvell 0621—78) 
was close to the great life of his county in the troubled days 
of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. His earliest poems 
are quiet reflective pieces based on rural life and include his well- 
known poem ‘The Garden’. He became tutor to Cromwell’s 
ward and wrote in praise of the Protector poems such as the 
‘Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland’. 

(b) ENGLISH POETRY FROM MILTON TO WILLIAM 

BLAKE 


John Milton (1608—74) wrote in a manner that recalled poetry 
to the most regal conception of its function. His early work was 
written before the Civil Wars, and included Comus (1634) and 
many of the minor poems which were first collected in 1645. In 
the national upheaval he was occupied as a controversialist. 

Of Milton’s works Comus is probably the most popular and 
intelligible today. Like some other plays, it reads as if it had 
little dramatic content but it acts well, and the fact that it is not 
very like a masque need trouble only the pedant. As far as Comus 
has a story, it tells of the temptation of the chaste maiden by the 
enchanter Comus, and of the power which her virtue gave her 
to resist him. Almost all the ideas that govern Milton’s later 
poetry are already here. 


He saw life as a struggle, the Puritan straggle, for the 
survival of the good and the virtuous. So Eve and Adam were 
told to contend in Paradise Lost, so does Christ struggle against 

Satan in Paradise Regained, and Samson against false counsels in 
Samson Agonistes, 


Puritanism at its best, Samuel Butler {1612 — 
oO), in his satire Hudibras, showed all the hypocrisis of 
Puritanism, and its cramping of the human spirit. 

John Dryden (1631—1700\ who discovered so much to praise 
m the new school, was himself one of its chief exponents. 
Dramatist, critic, translator, Dryden was foremost a poet, and, in 

‘man Of letters’, whose 
lin Hi. l controlled by economic exigencies and dependence 
thv. Court, good verses. In Absalom and Achitophel (1681), 
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he exposed the politics of Shaftesbury’s intrigues, and Monmouth’s 
disloyalty^ and produced the best of his satires. HiS Religio Laid 
and The Hind and the Panther, in which he writes verses out of 
contemporary religious speculation, are of less interest today, 
but one can still admire Dryden’s ingenuity in making the beast 
fable serve his argument in the second poem. 


Alexander Pope (1688—1744) in many ways Dryden’s 
successor, has been more hotly and more frequently debated than 
any other in English literature. As often, some confused the 
man and the poet. He was puny, ill-made, venomous, unjust, 
splenetic, and his enemies have found occasion to emphasize each 
item in the inventory of defects. In the Essay on Man he expressed 
a philosophy in verse, but rather as moral prec^ts than as a 
vision. Superficially his teaching may seem optimistic, but beneath 
the surface can be seen the alert mind, perceiving the pride of 
man, his high-vaunting ambitions, and, in contrast, the inadequacy 
of his faculties. 


In The Rape of the Lock, he was able to mock at the whole 
of the fashionable society of the eighteenth century. The Dunciad, 
he abused dullness in general, and the contemporary dunces in 
particular. The modern reader will find more enjoyment in some 
of the shorter pieces, particularly ‘The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot , 
with the satiric portrait of Sporus, or Lord Hervey. 


John Gay (1685—1732) used the couplet in h\s Fables 
other peoms, biit the best of his talent went into the lyric and The 
Beggars Opera, Charles Churchill (1732 - 64) used the couplet in 
The Rosciad, his satire on actors, and in his political satire, but 
despite vehemence and an adroit expression he never matched Pope 
in the employment of the chosen medium. Pope had only two 
genuine followers, Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, and they 
both differ from him widely. Johnson devoted only a small part of 
his time to the writing of English verse. Lexicography and the 
prose works occupied much of his time. Often he wrote verses m 
Latin but he had a great command of the couplet, as appears in his 
two satires, ‘London’ (1738). and “The Vanity ot Human W^hes 
(1749) ; both based on Juvenal, these show what hts powerful mind, 
his grave moral outlook, and his incisive phrasing could achieve. 
The graces of Pope are absent, the mockeries, and the stifled gaiety. 

Goldsmith in The Traveller ^nd The Deserted Village 

(1770), depicted the social and economic evils of his time in both 

England and Ireland. He has a wider understanding of 
contemporary problems than Pope, 

make h^im a better poet. The couplet form for his v^se he had 
adapted from Pope, but he wrote in an easier, more 
manner, and a mellow sentiment accompanies 

ample that it sometimes overlays his thoughts. If Goldsmith had 
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only had a greater capacity for taking pains he would have been 
one of the greatest figures in our literature. 


WiUiam Cowper (1731—1800) gather? up many contempWJ^ 

interests into his work. He is most widely 
Gilpin’, a good jest, but actually the jest of a mnd fretful and 
tormented, fighting in secret for its sanity. Swift had known 
that one way of keeping the mind sane when it is assailed by 
mental disease is to have an intense interest in details. Sucb 
Cowper had, and it makes his Letters among the most delightful 
in the language. Some similar interest helped him to the 
composition of his most successful poem. The Task (17«), where 
he moves freely amid rural scenes and describes them ^ 
manner less heavy and pretentious than that of Thomson. 
composition of The Task belongs to his later and happier 
and he had come to that comparative serenity by a difficult 

road. 


Thomas Gray (1716—71) the author of the ‘Elegy’. Gray 
as a young man had seen the gay and elegant life of Europe 
in the company of Horace Walpole. Some sadness of spirit 
within him Paralysed action, and made creative work almost 
impossible. He was among the most learned men in EuroM 
in his day, yet his poems are a thin sheaf, a few odes and the 
‘Elegy*. A taste for Gray’s odes is a cultivated one : the reader 
must delight in ornate words, often chosen for the memory of 
their employment by earlier writers. Of the ‘Ele^’ successive 
generations of English men have already given their judgement, 
and this can be summarized in Dr. Johnson’s memorable words ; 
‘The “Churchyard” abounds with images which find a mirror 
in every mind and with sentiments to which every bosom must 
return an echo. Had Gray written often thus it had been vain 
to blame and useless to praise him.’ 


William Blake’s (1757—1827) work stands alone in our 
literature, for no one saw life quite in the same way as he 
did. He was a poet and a painter of a genius wholly individual. 
If he is to be believed, he actually saw the angels and strange 
figures which his pictures portray. Repression he regarded as 
evil. Much of his thought seems to have sprung fully formed 
out of his own intuitions, though his reading was wider than is 
often imagined, and the influence of some mystics, particularly 
of Swedenborg, is strong upon his work. 


As a prophet, and a liberator of the human spirit, Blake is 
of first importance. As a poet Blake is at his best in his simplest 
poems, in the early Songs of Innocence and Experience, where 
wisdom speaks with the voice of a child. Here and in some 
laier poems such as The Everlasting Gospel he wrote with those 
fragraintuitions which awaken the human mind to its own 
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b^t and most innocent vision of itself. Only one side of him is 
shown in his poetry and his letters; as a painter his art has a 
brilliance of imagination which is compelling and often leads 
the observer to total surrender. 

Almost contemporary with Blake is Robert Bums (1759—95). 
The best of his work appears in the satires, most of which were 
written while he was still farming at Mossgiel. Many of these 
app^red in 1786 in the Kilmarnock edition of his poems, and 
it is in this volume that his genius announced itself at its best, 
though some of his greatest satires including *Address to the 
Unco’ Guid*, ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer’, and ‘The Jully Beggars’ 
did not appear in it. This volume opened for him the doors 
of fashionable society in Edinburgh where, for a season, as the 
untutored ploughman poet, he was a lionized curiosity. No 
journey was ever more fateful to a poet, no people more 
unwittingly unkind to genius. His moral nature, always susceptible, 
particularly to amorous and alcoholic adventures, suffered, and 
farming had lost some of its attractions after the elegances of 
the capital. His Edinburgh friends found him a post as ‘gauger* 
in the Excise which was henceforth to be his main means of 
support. 

(c) THE ROMANTIC POETS 

The first thirty years of the nineteenth century are marked 
by a cluster of poets whose work has been as much discussed 
as that of any group of writers in English. Milton, and Pope 
make verse out of legend or knowledge which is common to 
humanity. The romantic poets look into themselves, seeking in 
their own lives for strange sensations. With Wordsworth, such 
sensations have a moral value, and are often associated with 
simple and human objects. With Byron, they arise from the 
exotic pursuit of some mood, or adventure, which man has seldom 
known before. With Coleridge, they lead to the dream territories 
of Xanadu. In the poetry of all of them, there is a sense of 
wonder, of life seen with new sensibilities and fresh vision. 
This strangeness of the individual experience leads each of 
the romantics to a spiritual loneliness. They are keenly aware 
of their social obligations, but the burden of an exceptional 
vision of life drives them into being almost fugitives from their 
fellow-men. 

% 

WilUaun Wordsworth (1770—1850), is at once the oldest, 
the greatest, and the most long-lived of the group. Wordsworth 
himself confesses that the greatest moral shock of his life came 
when England declared, war on the young French Republic. In 
the years which followed he had to endure an agony 'of spiritual 
disillusionment. He saw that the France of the young Buonaparte 
was following, not the vision of the liberties of man, but the 
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path of Charlemagne. Partly under Burke's influence, he^ came 
to reg^d England as the protector of freedom against this new/ 
imperialism. ' 

The most memorable account of bis own mind in those 
years Wordsworth has written himself in his autobiographical 
poems. The prelude^ is possibly the greatest poem, the spiritual record 
of a single mind, honestly recording its own intimate experiences. 

In his own lifetime Wordsworth was first known through 
Xht Lyrical Ballads (1798), in which S.T. Coleridge collaborated 
with ‘The Ancient Mariner*. Wordsworth’s experimental pieces 
are only half-successful, but in Michael be showed how tragic 
dignity could be given to the stcry of a shepherd and his son. 
In ‘Tintem Abbey’ where he returned to his own experience, be 
showed, how a unique experience could be brought within the 
reader’s understanding by bold and imaginative language. He 
used the sonnet, as i^lton had done, to arouse England to a 
sense of her responsibility in international affairs, and to express 
poignant moments in his own experience. In the ^Immortality’ 
Ode, he recorded a mystical intuition of a life before birth, which 
dies out in this material world, but which can be recovered in a 
few fortunate moments in the presence of nature. In the ‘Ode to 
Duty’ he composed in a mood of more classical severity than 
was customary with him. 


Wordsworth and S. T. Coleric^^e (1772—1834). and 
their influence on one another was most productive. Wordsworth 
had a profoundly moral nature, capable of deep feeling, but 
controlled by a stubborn Northern austerity, he had also great 
endurance, and the tasks which he undertook he achieved. Coleridge, 
on the other hand, saw all knowledge as his province, but it 
was a province which he never conquered. He ‘spawned plans 
like a herring, but they were almost ajl left unfinished. The 
biographers have treated him with scant justice, assigning his 
weakness solely to an indulgence in opium. ** ^ 


It‘o judge ColerWge solely from three poems, ‘The 

Ancient Mariner. ‘Kubla Khan’, and ‘ChristabelVcomposed 

duling the period of his closest association with Wordsworth. ^ 


Some have sought fora moral in ‘The Ancient Mariner’ 

fwt)n°at‘“the end“oT\he“''® ^ole^Idge attached a 

i^Mson at the end of the narrative, but the poem itself is like 

^e^^^!Kubla'’KW®th" “ wei^^and unexperted 

seq^nce. Ku®*^ . though sometimes judged as a fraraent 

” I ® complete poem, and almoft as a STtlSn 
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Though all their work is often grouped as 'romantic*, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge had little in common with their popular 
contemporaries. Sir Waiter Scott (1771—1832), and Lord Byron 
(1788—1824). Scott, in a series of poems, beginning with The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel (1805), was continuing the interest in medieval 
ballad and romance which had been popular in the eighteenth 
century. From collection he was led to invention -and a series 
of poems followed which included Marmion (1808), and The Lady 
of the Lake After the success of in 1814 his main 

energies were devoted to prose fiction, but he continued writing 
verse romances to 1817. 

LiOrd Byron has been over*discussed as a man and under¬ 
estimated as a poet. From 1809 to 1811 be travelled abroad and 
returned to take bis seat in the House of Lords and to publish 
the first two cantos of Childe Harold (1812). 

Byron's greatness as a poet lies, however, not in these poems, 
nor in his sombre and self-conscious tragedies such as Manfred 
and Cain, but in the satires which begin with Beppo (1818), but 

include The Vision of Judgement (1822) and Don Juan (1819-24). 

% 

If Byron exposes ttie diablerie of romanticism P. B. Shelley 
(1792-1822) shows its idealism. It must, however, be admitted 
that his poetry has declined in esteem in the middle decades of 
, the twentieth century. 

Before he was a poet Shelley was a prophet, and his poetry 
is largely the medium for his prophetic message. He refused to 
accept life as it is lived, and tried to persuade others of the absence 
of any necessity for so doing. If tyranny were removed, and 
cruelty, and the corruption of man by man through jealousy and 
the exercise of power, life would be beautiful, and an experience 
governed by love. 

This message to humanity he had devised in part from the 
Political Justice of his father-in-law, William Godwin, thou^ 
much of it came from his own reading of the words of Christ 
and the teaching of Plato. His most ambitious work as a poet 
lay in his attempt to transmute his teaching into poetry. His 
success as a poet lay in the fact that, after such comparative failures 
as Queen Mab and The Revolt of Islam^ he succeeded ultimately 
in incorporating his message in Prometheus Unbound. In this 
lyrical drama he takes the tragedy by Aeschylus as a model, with 
the story of how Prometheus was bound to a rock by Jupiter. He 
modifies the legend to glorify the spirit that man might have if 
he would take love as his guiding law and refuse to tolerate any 
tyranny, even though the name of a god were summoned as the 
sanctic.*!. 

The theme of Prometheus Unbound is the great one of the 
moral salvation of man, and the verse has a lyrical quality 
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unsurpassed in modem literature. If his verses are less read than 
once they were, and even if he is remembered by that ode ‘To a 
Skylark’, the least characteristic of his poems, he has had some 
permanent influence on life, * for with his translucent spirit he has 
touched the philosophy of progress until it has become vision, 
and from vision life 'may come. 

JolmKesUs (1795—1821) is the last-bom of the romantics, 
and the first to die. 

He followed his first volume of poems with a long romance 
entitled (written 1817, published 1818), wtiich the critics 

either neglected or attacked verhemently. The poem is over- 
exuberant and entangled, but in individual passages it yields a 
peculiar quality of b^uty, as if Keats, knowing all the efiects 
which the painter and the sculptor cannot achieve, had brought 
them all into his verses. He showed in the poems published in 
1820 with *Lamia’, ‘IsaMla*, and ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’, that 
he could present stories in verse, creating for each an appropriate 
background rich in colour and detail. In ‘Lamia’ he suggested 
a philosophy along with the story, in the belief that the knowledge 
gained by imagination was truer than shat derived from argument. 
This theme he explored in the ‘Odes’, with great felicity of 
expression, and with a skilful balance of narrative and suggestion. 

""luch in Keats’s verse seems to imply that the life of the 
sensations, and the contemplation of beauty, are in themselves 
enough. His two unfinished drafts of a poem on the theme of 
Hyperion suggest that had he lived he might have grown beyond 
this into a great philosophical poet. 

(d) ENGLISH POETRY FROM TENNYSON TO THE 

PRESENT DAY 

Tennyson’s (1809—92) genius lay in the lyric and the short 
poem, ‘Oenone’, ‘The Dream of Fair Women’, or ‘The Palace of 
^rt, but his ambition called him forth to a longer and more 
ambitious work. Thus he occupied himself at intervals throughout 
his career with the Idylls^ bis Arthurian poems^ picturesque^ 
romantic, but allegorical and didactic as well. The Idyls have 
many virtues, and to hear again isolated passages is to recall how 
sensitive was Tennyson’s ear, how fastidious his taste. The 
rather fretful mystic, the child before God, terrified of this Universe, 
and distrustful of the growing evidence of Science, the infant 
crying for Divine guidance, such is the poet of In Memoriam, 
and the portrait, if not always attractive, is ever truthful. 

Tennyson commanded a very wide audience and his imitators 
were numerous It was not unnatural, then, that opposition 
to his verse should grow, and it has persisted from his iWtime 
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to this day, though it could be urged that he was more esteemed 
in the fifties than in the thirties. He had made poetry the 
description of A beautiful and antique world, as if deliberately 
he was closing his eyes to the ugly industrialism of his own 
century. Poetry, conceived in this way, would not be an 
interpretation of life,, but a charmed and distant illusion. Often 
Tennyson himself seems to have been aware of the danger, and 
‘Locksley Hair and The Princess and ‘Maud’ touch upon his own_ 
time. Unfortunately, the mind which he brought to these problems 
was often dulled, and ‘Locksley Hall’ shows that he could 
be dclud^ by the mirage of progress which the material prosperity 
of the nineteenth century seemed to offer. In Memoriam alone 
goes farther and gives not the voice of the preacher, but vision, 
and the strange anomaly is that while the preacher’s voice was 
'commanding and resonant, the voice of the vision was like the 
voice of a little child. ^ 

EUnbetH Barrett (1806—61) was a poet in her own right, 
as her Sonnets from the Portuguese and Aurora Lfigh, which just 
misses real greatness, amply show, and in their early married 
years she was far more popular as a poet than Browning. 
Secondly, Browning in his elopement had. as usual, all the luck. 
If only Elizabeth had died on that flight to the Continent, 
Browning would have been the ogre of the piece instead of the 
romantic hero. 

Robert Browning’s ‘dramatic monologue’; it was in this 
form that many of his best-known pieces were composed, ‘Andrea 
del Sarto’,‘Fra Lippo Lippi’. Saul, and ‘The Bishop orders his 
Tomb’. Their appearance in a series of volumes, which included 
Dramatic Lyrics (1842), Men and [Vomen (1855), and Dramatis 
Personae (1864), gave him in the latter half of the century a 
reputation second only to that of Tennyson. 

He remains one of the most difficult poets to assess. 
poems are crowded with memorable characters, and the whole 
of Renaissance. Italy comes to life in his pages. 


If Tennyson’s was the voice that most people heard, there 
were many other voices unlike Tennyson’s. Matthew Arnold 
881 who produced such poems as Empedocles on The 

Forsaken Merman’, ’Thyrsis’, ‘The Scholar Gipsy, and Dover 
Beach’. He had, like some others in his age, a restlessness m 
belief as if he were perpetually crying over spiritual spilt milk. 
But ail this did not help him as a poet He would 

better either as a revolutionary or a vagabond. He was neither, 
but a gentleman, a scholar, and a civil servant conscious of a 

strange^ching in his heart. Often he wished to write poems that 

would illustraU his theories about poetry, and such a d^ull p<^m 
as Merope or such a coldly efficient narrative as Sohrab and 
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Rustum* Is the result. But when he listened to that aching m 
his heart, he was able to convey his longings, his sadness, even 
his frustration, in poems which had a quiet and classical 


Arthur Hi^h Clough (1819—61) had a brief and restless 
career which did not fulfil his early high promise. In the middle ot 
the Second World War he gained a sudden moment of fame when 
Churchill quoted to Roosevelt ‘Say not the struggle nought availeth 
with its final line ‘But westward, look, the land is bright. The 
fifties brought a fine definitive edition of his poems and readers 
discovered, hidden often within his use of the unpopular hexameter, 
much originality in his verse-narrative The Bothie ofToberna- 
Vuolich and the poem in letters Amours de Voyage, 

Edward FitzGerald (1809—83), certainly did not share 
Arnold’s conception of duty. In 1859 he published his free version 
of the work of a Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, as The Ruba*iyat of 
Omar Khayyam. 

William Morris (1834—96), bluff, energetic, and outspoken, 
counted poetry as only one of his many activities. He touched upon 
the life of his age first as a craftsman, a designer of furniture, wall¬ 
papers, fabrics, and later as a social revolutionary and a communist. 
If Rossetti was one of his teachers, Ruskin was another, and from 
Ruskin he learned that there was no room for the genuine 
craftsman. 

His early volume. The Defence of Guinevere (1858), shows him 
following Rossetti into a medieval world, and, with Malory and 
Froissart to guide him. he makes poems which are either human 
and tense, or dream lyrics, beautiful without weight or substance. 
In his longest work. The Earthly Paradise (1868-70), he goes back 
to Chaucer’s way of using verse for story-telling. He misses 
Chaucer's humanity, and he has neither his cunning in language 
nor his vivid power in character. In The Earthly Paradise^ Morris is 
still closing his eyes to the world around him ; ‘poor idle singer of 
an empty day’, as he describes himself, he is peddling his beautiful 
wares through an ugly world. With the completion of that poem 
he came to the period of his life when the more immediate task of 
reform called to him irresistibly. The penalty which he had to 
pay was that he had less leisure to pursue his poetical work. 
Fortunately, it did not cease entirely. His visits to Iceland filled him 
with an admiration for the Sagas, Sigurd the Volsung {\^16)y 
inspired by his Northern reading, is one of his most successful 
achievements. Alongwith verse he continued to write prose. 
A Dream of John Ball (1888) and News from Nowhere (1891) : these 
stories of the redeemed world of the future have had the widest 
currency of all his work. To some, the imaginative prose stories 
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of his^last period have a value beyond anything in his poetry, and 
it is true that in such narratives as The Well at the WorltPs End (1896) 
be has conjured up a world that can be found nowhere else. 

THomas Hardy (1840—1928) had a settled belief in the 
cruelty of life, and in the pathos of men and women who are tor* 
mented by it, seems to lurk behind all his work. In his many 
short lyrics, he showed men and women, caught in the tragic 
irony of circumstances, inflicting cruelty on one another, or pursued 
by a malign destiny. He composed his epic-drama of the 
Napoleonic wars. The Dynasts (1904-8). The range of the poem, 
with its Overworld, and its widely extended human scene, was held 
within Hardy's control as completely as the brief, human incidents 
of the lyrics. He created a drama too elaborate for the stage, 
but one which will arouse many clear and moving scenes in the 
theatre of the mind for which it was intended. 

As one approaches the poetry of one’s own age the task of. 
criticism becomes more difficult, for contemporary or ne^- 
contemporary work arouses enthusiasm or antipathy more easily 
than does the poetry of the past. The modem period in England 
has certainly not escaped the atmosphere of controversy. All that 
can be done here is to outline what poets have attempted, knowing 
that in later decades the judgement will be modified. A.E. Housman^s 
{\S59-\936), Shropshire Lad (1896) and his much later Last Poems 
(1922) capture, in a language which gives the delusive impression 
of simplicity, a number of poignant, even tragic moods. 

Budyard KipUng broke into English verse with an entirely 
new manner as carlv as 1886 with Departmental followed 

by Par rack Room Ballads (1892); The Seven Seas OZ96) ; The 
Five Nations (1903). As with his fiction the impact was enormous ; 
the novelty of the Indian background, the uninhibited patriotism, 
the doctrine of work, the interest in machines, had a topical app^l. 
In addition there was technical excellence. Much of what Kipling 
believed in politically has disappeared. He envisaged impcrialisin 
as a civilizing force, but continuing interest in a poet does not depend 
on his politics, as Dryden's reputation shows. That Kipling has 
remained deservedly popular can be seen in T.S. Eliot s A Choice oj 
Kipling's Verse (1941) with its appreciative introductory essay. 

W.H. Davies (1871-1940), Autobiography of a 

Super-Tramp appeared in 1908, and who composed nature and 
love lyrics of a strange and compelling intensity ; and Edmund 
Bluden, an editor of John Clare, whose poems were a detailed study 
of rural life. In prose he wrote Undertones of War, one of the best 
personal narratives of the First World War. 

Rnpert Breoke’s f 1887—1915). Poems (1911) wctc fo»owed 
bv 1914 Other Poems published in 1915 after his death at 

Skyros. In a group of sonnets he evoked the patriotism and 
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idealism of that strange and tragic year .of 1914. Brooke saw 
war as a purifying, romantic experience, and death as heroic. A 
generation living to experience the sordid reality of trench warfare 
turned against him. Whatever criticism may assert, his poems are 
read and new editions published continually. 

Outside the controversies Walter ~de /a A/arc (1873-1956) was 
welcomed by his contemporaries, and always will be wherever 
English lyric poetry is appreciated. The elusive features governing 
his verse are found in his prose fiction of Memoirs of a Midget 
(1921). James Elroy Flecker (1884—1915) also remains a rewarding 
poet. His early verse, The Bridge of Fire (1907), showed the 
influence of the French Parnassians, but his distinctive contribution 
came after his study of original languages and residence in the east, 
with The Golden Journey to Samarkand (1913), a poem of new long 
exciting rhythms and a fresh exotic imagery. 

T.S. Eliot’s (1888—1965) Prufrock in 1917 marked a new way 
in poetry. Further, the war itself was such a sacrifying experience 
that the earlier romanticism became repellent. The change appears 
in the war poems of Siegfried Season who moved from the country- 
gentleman scenes of his prose. Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man 
(1928), to bitter satiric poems giving the realities of war. Yet this 
was not the final mood. Wilfred €>wen {1893-2918), killed a week 
before the Armistice, saw through the bitterness to ‘passivity*. In 
‘Strange Meeting’ he described two soldiers, who have killed each 
other, meeting and recognizing ‘the pity of war’. 

W.B. Yeats and T.S. Eliot dominated the first half of the 
century. It is revealing of the modem literacy scene that neither of 
them was English. In W.B. Yeats {1864 — 1939), the Irishman, two 
generations of poetry met. The earliest verse. The Wanderings of 
Owin (1889), employed Irish legend, while later, in London, he 
grew decorative in a Pre-Raphaelite manner, though he ever 
remained conscious of his Irish background. How well he wrote in 
that romantic manner can be seen in the survival of ‘The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree’ with something of its original freshness. Yeats realized 
that poetry had to be adjusted to the changes of his time, and this 
he achieved in an individual way. Through Blake and Swedenborg 
he found a metaphysical approach. Some of the sources he 
employed, magic and the like, seemed unworthy, but the poetic 
results were of profound beauty. Apart from this philosophical 
change, much else was happening. He was profoundly moved by 
the ‘troubles’ in Ireland, which resulted in the Easter rebellion as 
IS seen in poems such as ‘Easter 1916’. Swift had now replaced the 
Pre-Raphaelties as a master. Yeats did not turn resentfully 
on the past, but out of his own need made verses, often 
austere yet always beautiful. At times severity is cast aside for a 
masterful magnificence, as in ‘Sailing to Byzantium’. This later 
verse is seen at its best in The Wild Swans at Coolc (1919) ; Michael 
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Robaftes and the Dancer (1921) ; The Tower (1928) ; and The Winding 
Stair (1S33). To his poetry must be added his moving auto¬ 
biographical studies and essays. He stands out as the greatest 
poetical figure of the first half of the twentieth century of a stature 
beyond controversy. Out of fables and strange beliefs he made 
images to hold beauty together in a world where so much conspired 
for its destruction. 

It is difficult to know how much American poetry to include 
in a history of English literature. Despite American memories in 
his verse, Eliot is an English poet. Pound, coming from Idaho, 
is an American exile, even an European, spending his active years 
in England, Paris, and Italy. In London in 1913.PoMni/launched 
the *Imagist* movement, emphasizing the use of common spe^h, 
new rhythms, and clear images. There was English and American 
adherents, including T.E. Hulme, H.D. (Hilda Doolittle), Amy 
Lowell, F-S. Flint, and Richard Aldington. Eliot was influenc^ 
by T.E. Hulme (1883—1917), who attacked romanticism for its 
sentimental and illusory faith in man’s ability to develop, and urged 
a classicism which would adequately define human imperfections. 
Pound’s early, poetical autobiography Hugh Selwyn Mauberley (1920) 
had the witty and complex intelligence, the agile and multifarious 
reference, which English poets sought in the following decades. 
Later he concentrated on the Cantos^ his major poetical work. 

T.S. Eliot’s early poems in Prufrock (1917) were satiric, soinc- 
times comic, always dramatic and impersonal, with an underlying 
disparagement of the so-called benefits of civilization. 

In The Waste Land (1922) Eliot viewed the post-war disruption 
of the European civilization that had so long sustained the Western 
world. The influence of The Waste Land has been immense i no 
poet, in his own life-time, has seen erected such a verbal monument 
of criticism over his work. There followed in 1925 an edition of 
Poems including ‘The Hollow Men’, which is closely related to Ihe 
Waste Land. 

Eliot had many imitators but no direct successors, yet in the 
thirties writers who left his influence dominated the poliUcal scene. 
Atthecentre wereH/./f. Stephen Spender; Cecil Day Lewis 

and Louis MacNeice (1907—63) ; with Auden as the leader and 
poetically the most versatile. Their impact was considerable, 
though it did not always arise from what was most permanent in 
their work. For a time they dedicated themselves to employ Poetry 
in social and political problems. Middle-class, 

Englishmen, ashamed of their privileges, they viewed England s 

economic depression, and despaired of the future. 

To them all the Soviet Union was a system of construction 
and hope, and behind the Soviet Union lay Marxism, to their 
a stronger and more consistent doctrine than anything sugges y 

the English leaders. 
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The political poems had an immediate impact, but they will 
not compare with the outstanding lyrics, such as the well-known 
‘Lay your sleeping head, my love’. Nothing of this could be learned 
from Eliot. In addition to the lyrics there was irony, satire, and 
wit, as if Skeleton were alive again. The American poems, the work 
of a poet in isolation, are not sufficiently known ; Another Time 
(19401 with the effective poems on the death of Yeats and Frued ; 
New Year Letter (1941); 77?e Age of Anxiety (1948); iVb/w(l951); 
The Shied of Achilles (1955). Here a Christian theme-recurs with 
influences from Kierkegaard, a selection of whose works he edited 
in 1955, and of Niebuhr. 

While Eliot, Auden, and their associates drew the main critical 
attention, many poets in the thirties and the forties chose different 
ways. Edith SitwelVs {1887 — 1964) earliest work appeared during the 
First World War. She wished to break through ‘the rhythmical 
flaccidity, the verbal deadness’ that preceded her and she succeeded 
in Facade (1922) ; Bucolic Comedies (1923) ; and Gold Coast Customs 
(1929). She and her brothers (Sir Osbert and Sacheverell) were 
interred in the ballet and the quick precision and alterness of dance 
music entered her verses. 


Roy Gompbell (1901—57) showed that not all poetry had a 
left-wing angle : a South African, he enlivened the scene with The 
Flamming Terrapin (1924), and after numerous volumes, his Collected 
Fo€7?i.s appeared in 1949. Other poets, despite social and political 
pressures, sought an introspective exploration of the individual life. 
K^hleen Raine in Collected Poems (1956) has this self-inquiring 
telant, with a mystical overtone, derived from her study of Blake. 
George Barker, whose Collected Poems appeared in 1957, had since 
1933 published verse, which, while showing an awareness of his age 
predicament, yet was more personal in approach then that 
and his group. Hugh MacDiarmid showed that there was 
an independent tradition in Scottish poetry, with his broadly 
based human sympathies ; while Edwin Muir (1887—1959). also a 
scot but in an international tradition, wrote with impressive 
sin^rity in his contemplative and philosophical poems, published 
^ Collected Poems (1952). Henry Treece and G.S. Fraser were 
^ong those wishing to move into a freer world of the imagination. 
Tne dominant voice here was that of Dylan Thomas (1914—53). His 
beautiful voice was well-known to radio audiences to whom he read 
not only his poems but essays especially prepared, such as Quite 
E^ly One Morning (1954). Shortly before his death he wrote a 
lOT r&dio. Under Mifk Wood (1954), which was also widely 
performed in the theatre He became a legend in his own life-time, 
and t^s makes It difficult to reduce him to the size in which 
poster!^ will ^ him He began with Eighteen Poems and 

Pi From the first his work 

was resented by Auden s group. 
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II. VERSE FORMS 


1. Ballad. 

A ballad is a simple and spirited narrative poem. Ballads 
were composed in ancient times by people who lived in communi¬ 
ties and are thus» as Grimm observes, communal in origin. 
As the early communities would gather together they would 
dance and sing, join in the refrain, and rejoin to each other’s 
verses, thus turning what first began as a simple chant to a form 
of poetry with marked and special features. Ancient Ballads arc 
generally anonymous and written in archaic language. They 
have four subjects—love, hatred, cruelty or revenge, or some such 
elemental and stirring emotion. The story has a supernatural 
element. The ballad measure is ‘eight and eight* or eight and 
six’ according to the number of syllables in each line. Sweet 
William and May Margret is an ancient ballad which has all 
the above features including the statement and rejoinder spoken 
by different persons, characteristic of the manner in which the 
ballad evolved. 

Ballads arc written even to our own day. Modern Ballads are 
more polished than ancient ballads and they retain some but 
hardly all the features of ancient ballads. /\iirea Noyes’s The 
Highwayman is a modern ballad. The ballad features it retains 
are the quality of the story element, namely, love and violence, 
the supernatural element, for on certain nights the spirit of Bess, 
the landlord’s daughter hovers about the old haunts as her ghost 
lover comes riding up to her. The ballad measure is not 
followed but in the new-shaped stanzas the poet keeps up the 
splendid refrain; ‘Look for me by moonlight etc.’ in parts I 
and 11. 

2. Narrative Poem. 

A narrative poem is a story told in verse. It has all the 
points of a good story, namely, directness or an unbroken 
sequence of events, suspense or human interest, some characteri¬ 
zation and a moral or an atmosphere in the story. Besides these, 
a narrative poem has the embellishments of good poetry namely, 
imagery, diction, and technical accomplishment seen in the 
verse form or the rhyme and the rhythm. These, no less than 
the story, are the essentials of a narrative. 

Simon Lee by Wordsworth is an example of a narrative poem 
which maintains a story as well as the poet's method. The stoo' 
is about the gratitude of an old huntsman who was helped by 
the poet when he was a young man to chop an old root stump. 
The poem is written in Wordsworth’s manner dealing with 
gratitude or an elementary feeling of the human heart and a 
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common incident all of which Wordsworth aimed at giving in 
his poetry as he had declared in his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 
The language of the poem is that of everyday life—another feature, 
which Wordsworth wanted to give to his poetry in contrast to 
the manner of the poetry of the eighteenth century. 


The Lady of Shalott by Tennyson is another example of a 
narrative poem with a good story and good poetry. The poem 
posssesses an atmosphere of mystery, in contrast to the moral in 
a story as in Sinton Lee. Even though The Lady of Shalott is full 
of strangeness the poet follows objective methods. He appears 
to be describing Lincolnshire, his home country. In Part 1, 
stanza 1, eve^ line is a picture. The whole of Part 1 is drawn 
realistically in contrast to the strangeness of the doom of the 
Lady of Shalott described in Part II. Part HI brings Lancelot, 
the wayward and attractive knight of King Arthur’s Court, whose 
presence in the neighbourhood works her woe. Part IV describes 
her death and her last journey to Camelot. 


Tennyson is a great artist in words. The 
and the perfact patterns of verse and rhyme 
the poet’s brilliance. 

3. 


Nature descriptions 
are characteristic of 


A sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines of regular iambic 
pentameter (an iambic foot consists of an unaccented and an 
accented $>llab1e). There are five such feet to a line in lambic 
pentameter, e.g. 

‘Whe 1/ const/ der how/my light/is spent*. 

iOn his Blindness by Milton) 

The sonnet was first developed in Italy chiefly by Petrarch and 
Dante. There are three marked kinds of sonnets followed in 
English. The Petrarchan, the Miltonic and the Shakespearean. 
The Petrarchan or Italian sonnet consists of two parts, the octave 
or the fi^rst eight lines of the poem ar.d the sestet or the last six 
iiDcs of the poem. The division between the octave and the 
swtet is sharp and clear-cm usually by the use of full stop. The 
rb> me scheme of the octave is .ibba, abba, and of the sestet ede, 
ede or any arrangement of two or three rb'/mes so long as the 
last two do r ot forrr; a couplet. The usual :irrangement is ede, 
K.CG Of cde. ede lu i2ijgl5:»h the reirarchan sonnet has been 
K;l;oweu sopet'me: si-v:ily as in Keats's On the Orasshopper and 

< he rnyrnc scheme in the octave is abba, abba. The 
V O-'iC in the sestet is cdt, ede. There is the pause too after the 
octave m con.orrnUy with tr.e principle of the Petrarchan sonnet- 

sonnet there is not the definite pause between 

enVof represented by a full stop at the 

i;nd of the octave. Milton, who adopted the Petrarchan form. 
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soinctitnes runs the octave into the sestet. On His Blindness by 

Milton is an example. The rhyme scheme is abba, abba, 

cde, cde. 

The Shakespearean sonnet developed in its own way. It 

consists of thiee quatrains followed by a couplet in which the 
whole idea of the poem is given with epigrammatic force. The 
rhyme scheme is abab, cdcd, efef, gg (or seven rhymes a, b, c, d, 
«, f, g; the number of rhymes in the Petrarchan sonnet is less). 
The sonnet Let me not to the Marriage of true Minds is a typical 
Shakespearean sonnet. The rhyme scheme is abab, cdcd, 

efef, gg. 

(There is a Spenserian sonnet, too, seemingly like the Shakes¬ 
pearean but different. The Spenserian sonnet has three quatrains 
and a couplet but fewer rhyme than the Shakespearean sonnet. 
The rhyme scheme of the Spenserian sonnet is abab; bebe; 
cdcd; ee.) 

Wordsworth at times followed the Petrarchan model, at other 
times the Miltonic form and at other times his own vagaries as 
you will observe in The Sonnet where there is no pause between 
the octave and the sestet and the rhyme scheme is quite a jumble: 
abba, acca, ded. eflf. Yet this sonnet on The Sonnet is important 
because it tells of the value of the sonnet. ‘With this key, 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart’ wrote Wordsworth. ‘Did he ?’ 
replied Browning, ‘the lesser Shakespeare he.’i The sonnet 
nevertheless helped, as Wordsworth enumerates in the poem, 
Shakespeare, Petrarch, Tasso, Camoens, Dante, Spenser and 
Milton to express themselves in special ways. 

The sonnet, as Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote in The House of 
Ufe^ is ‘a moment's monument.* It is so. The sonnet usually 
deals with an idea of a mood or a single sentiment or emotion. 
It is given in two flights, the octave and the sestet, as in the 
Petrarchan and the Miltonic sonnets, or drawn out and sharply* 
as in the first three quatrains and the couplet respectively of the 
Shakespearean sonnet. 

4. Song or Lyric. 

The pleasure of poetry lies not only in its meaning 
but in the cadence of the words used by the poet and the rhythm 
of his verse. The word/yr/c is derived from the word /yre (Greek, 
lyra) or a musical instrument like the harp used in ancient times 
as an accompaniment to poetry. The word lyrical eventually 
came to mean in poetry, when the accompaniment was dropped, 
any musical uttrance in words. The chief point of the lyric is 
its ‘powerful concordant rhythm’ set free by the poet due to the 
‘sensation’ of his experience or his pbwerful emotion. Lyrics 
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are usually personal but they can be impersonal too or dramatic 
lyrics as, for example, Browning’s Pippa's Song in Section II, of 
our selections. 

The lyric can be set to music as in Shakespeare’s plays. In 
As You Like It for example there is the Spring song Under the 
Greenwood Tree. The method of Shakespeare is to create the 
scene so that the song may be sung. Amiens sings this song. 
Apart from its air, the song has a musical utterance of its own. 
Similarly Come Unto these Yellow Sands sung by Ariel in The 
Tempest is another highly lyrical poem which has its own singing 
rhythm apart from the music that has been composed for it. 

Tennyson, the Virgil of the English tongue, writes exquisite 
lyrics. These have a singing quality of their own. Turn, Fortune 
is song sung by Enid in the idyll Enid and Geraint in The Idylls 
of the King. The song has, besides its regular construction, skilful 
rhyming and alliteration or the use of words beginning which the 
same letter, e.g. Stanza 1, ‘Turn thy wild wheel.’ 

The Prinrpss by Tennyson is full of lovely lyrics. thev 

brought her Warrior Dead is an example. This lyric or song is 
written in regular measure except for the last line but one. The 
choice of woiJa used shows the conscious artist, for exampic, me 
long vowels in the opening line ‘Home they brought her warrior 
dead’or the simple utterance in the last line of the last stanza. 
Sweet my child, 1 live for thee.’ 

5. The Elegy. 

An elegy is a poem written to lament the dead person— 
Milton’s Lycidas is written on the death of his friends, Edward 
King. Similarly Tennyson’s In Memoriam centres around the 
death of his friend, Arthur Hallam, Shelley’s Adonias is an elegy 
on the poet Keats. Milton’s Elegy on Edward King (Lycidas) 
and Shelley’s poem on Keats (Adonias) are examples of Pastoral 
Elegy because here the person lamented is represented as a 
Shepherd. Sometimes the subject of elegy can be a grave aspect 
of life as in Gray’s elegy Elegy written in a Country Churchyard". 

6. TTie Epic. 

.. epic may be defined as a long narrative poem, often 
divided in sections. It deals with the exploits of an individual, 
sometimes imaginary or fictional, historical sometimes or with 
an important event based on tradition or history. Epic has a 
style and a n^etre of its own : the epic style. There are examples 
ot epics in all the important languages of the world. In ancient 
Greek literature, there are two famous epics by the blind poet 
Homer Illiad and Odessey. In Sanskrit literature we have two 
epics if Ramayana and Mahabharata. In Persia we have Firdousi’s 
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Shahnama. In English literature we have the famous epic by 
Milton— Paradise Lost —which has for its theme, the fall of 
Satan from Heaven, 


7. The Ode. 


The Ode may be defined as a longer lyric. It is composed 
elaborately. An ode may have a regular verse pattern (and 
may be called a regular ode)—as in odes based on classical models 
like Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. Sometimes the verse pattern 
in not regular as Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality^ Language 
and diction employed in an ode are generally above the 

ordinary. 

It it subjective in theme like the lyric the poets expressing 
his deepest thoughts on a serious subject of contemplation. 
Generally, it is addressed to an object ; Ode to the Skylark 
(Shelley) ; Ode on a Gresain Urn (Keats). 

III. GLOSSARY OF LITERARY TERMS 


Allegory—An Allegory is a long story with a secondary 
meaning. It is continuous or sustained metaphor. In it character 
are moral qualities or abstract ideas personified and the incidents 
have a spiritual meaning. The notable examples of allepry are : 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress ; Addison’s Vision of Mitza ; and 
Spencer’s Faerie Queen'. 

Alliteration This figure consists in the repetfiion of °ne °r 

more similar sounds or letter at the beginning of two or more 
words. 


1. How high how highness Holds his haugthy head, 

2. A'strong man struggling with the storms of fate. 


Antithesis—It is a term applied 
or word against another for the sake 
balancing of one term against another 

ness. 


to the setting of one idea 
of emphasis. It means a 
for emphasis or impressive- 


1. Man purposes ; God disposes. 

2. God made the countryy but man made the towh. 

3. United we stand ; divided fall. 

4. Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries them. 

_w is a form of personification. By this figure 

a writer*^ addresses some inanimate thing, or idea or dead of absent 
person as if it were present, 

1. “O Death, where is thy sting 7 O Grave, where is thy 
i ctory ?'* 
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2. “O Solitude, where are charms. 

That sages have seen in thy face ?” 

3. Fair deffodils ! we weep to see you haste away so soon. * 

Hyperbole—This word means exaggeration and by this 
figure things are represented as greater or less than they really 
arc : 

1. ‘ ‘She wept oceans of tears. ” 

2. 1 have not seen her for the ages. 

3. When she smiled all the world was gay. 

4. “All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand.” 


Image —It is a word or a phrase or an epithet which evokes a 
picture or an idea in the reader’s mind. It expresses a sense 
experience the painter uses colours and paints a picture—the writer 
was a powerful word or words and evokes a picture (this is an image) 
lUy whitei moon blanched^ dewfedy on the incense—breathing morn, 
drowsy numbness. 

^ony—By this figure we say one thing when we mean just the 
opposite. Obviously we praise someone, but what we mean is 
blame or ridicule. 


1. “I shall lose no time in reading your book.’’ 

2. - Of course, you know everything, i.e., you think you know 
much, but in reality you know very little). 

3. Antony (stirring the people against Brutus and Cassius at 
Caesar s funeral) 


“O masters ! if I were disposed to stire 
Yours hearts and minds to mutiny and rage 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who you all know are honourable men.’’ 


Metaphore—When a comparison is implied but not expressed 
directly as in the ^se of a simile ; it is a metaphor. His eyes are lotus 
-Comparison between eyes and lotus is implied—the word like is not 
usef Nehru was the pillar of tndia-that is. Neh^u supported 
India on his strength just as a pillar supports a buildings. 

1. The Lord is my rock and fortress. 

2. There is no ray of hope in the gloom of his misfortunes, 

each oTher”inVm^em?hor t^o^parison are identified with 
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Oacymoron—An oxymoron is a term applied to a phrase 
which appears to be coniTSkdictory as ^^Starve with feeding** ; *biU€f 
sweeC, and 'ostentatious simplicity*. 

1. ‘‘King James was the wisest fool in Christiandom/* 

2. Life is bitter sweet. 

3. They pursued serious folly as of old, 

4. “His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

Knd faith unfaithful kept him/ai,ye/y true.'* 

Paradox—A paradox is a seemingly self contradictory 
statement. At first reading it may seem absurd ; but on closer 
examination it seems to state an important truth. 

1. “He that loieth his life shall find it.” 

2. “The part is greater than the whole.” 

3. The child is the father of man. 

PeraoxiificatioiK —When abstract ideas or non-living objects 
are invested with the attributes of living beings. Personification is 

used. 

Let not Ambition mock their fruitful toil or Death, be not 


proud. 

Ithymo. Words having similarity of indentity of Y® 

said to be in rhyme as Shine and pine, c^e fare See 

Many poets generally use rhymed verse but there is poetry without 
rhyme—known as blank verse. 


1 set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long 
For sideways would she bcnd» and sing 
A Facry*s ^ng. 

Repetition— By this figure a word is repeated for the sake of 
emphasis, or of rhythm. 

1, “For dust though art, and shalt to dust return.” 


2. “A little grave 

A little, little-grave ! ” 

SimUe— The word ‘Simile’ comes from the Latin similit— 
like. InT^ea^s ‘likeness’. A simile is a definite expression ci a 
likeness between two different objects or events. 


1. She sat like patience on a monument. 

2. So like a shattered column lay the King, 



1. Sonnet LX 

{William Shakespeare (1564—1616)] 

Shakespeare is acknowledged as the greatest poet-dramatist of 

all time. After his education and marriage he moved from his 

native Stratford-upon-Avon to London where he soon made a mark 

as a playwright and poet as well as an actor and partner in the 

Globe Theatre. He wrote more than thirty plays, two long 

narrative poems and over a hundred and fifty sonnets. His works 

reveal a deep knowledge of human nature, a wide and liberal 

outlook and a marvellous power of expression. We' find in 

the plays of Shakespeare some of the loveliest lyrics in the English 
language. ® 


CKITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

Shakespeare is immortalised in his works. On the thematic 
level, the Sonnet approaches the immortality of great literature. 

Art concerns human aspirations and frustrations irrespective of age 

JJluh M- 8?od poets belong to aH generations. They are 
rehshed in their time and relished better of posterity. The Sonnet 
gives a convincing argument about the immortality of good litera- 

Even today we love To 

read Shakespeare and his works. ^ 

ifoi: was a great innovator in the Sonnet Scheme The 

Italian sonneteers had two sestets followed by one coupTt Shakei- 
pcare introduces three quatrains followed by one counlet Each 

reverses the thought proSs T 

Elizabethan coStion quatrains. Thanks to 

both l^T^traT^LVTcTrmt^^^ “HeTrelts'l-'im- 

human form, who with his scythe Lows Lc aTl Th* ^ 

scythe or mower as the dominant symbol in the ’ pleL"’ Th J'n Lt 

uses Similes to suggest nian’«; tranqi'f'Lrir « * me poem. The poet 

jCrooked eclipse’s gainst his glory 4ht’^'’‘Time" do 

powerful lines suggesting very ^ectiv^ll '^ery 

Time’s power. The poet siiPPest^ nnH ^ weaknesses and 

^hort All great powerful man’s life is 

Death conquLs all. beautiful persons have to die. 
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Shakespeare has dealt with universal truth about art and 
literature. Even till this day, we read classics of every age and 
larvsuage written by master minds. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

The poet says that Auman/i/e is short. Man is born to die 
the sun rises to set. Time destroys whatever it produces. 
It destroys the beauty and exuberance of youth. Time eats away the 
choicest gifts of nature and sweeps clean eveything which comes in 
its way just as the scythe of a mower sweeps clean every blade of 
grass which comes before it. Despite the all-destructive power of 
time, art and literature remain immortal. Art is above Time’s 
power _ 

D SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The waves move towards the shore. Similarly every minute 
of a living creature moves towards its end. In other words, every 
minute of a living person moves towards death. One minute comes 
after another and takes him to his death. Every living person 
is bornt grows oldy reaches the highest point of life and afterwards 
begins to decline. 


The evil influence of stars works against his glory. The cruel 
hand of Time is like a sickle that spares nobody. The beauty and 
youth of his friend will also suffer decay at the cruel hands of time. 
But his beauty will be immortalized by means of this sonnet. So 
long as people are alive, they will read this Sonnet so that the beauty 
and youth of his friend will be remembered for ever. 

Thus time can have no adverse effect on his poetry which will 
keep ever fresh the memory of his friend*s beauty and youth in the 
people's minds. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 


1. Waves of the sea go on moving towards the shore. They 
end by striking the stones on the sea-shore. 

2. Similarly, the mintutes of time move on fast. They come 
to end very soon. 

3. Each wave takes the place of the one that has already 
gone. Each minute follows the one that has already 
passed. 

4. Childhood has light of every side. 

5. Soon childhood moves towards youth. Youth is also full 
of glory. 

6. But evil influence of the stars threaten the glory of youth. 

7. Time takes away what it has already given. 

8. Time takes away the glory of youth. In its place, time 
brings old age. 

9. The beauty of our face fades in old age—Wrinkles and 
furrows come on the forehead. 
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10. Time spoils the beauty of all things in nature. 

4 

11. Nothing on earth is immortal. 

12 The poet hopes that cruel hands of time will not min his 

verses. His verses will remain for ever, immortal. 

13. He sings his friend’s graces and virtues in his verses. 
Thus, his friend will be immortalised in his verses. 

SELECTED TEXTUAL QJUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 


Q. 1. (fl) Examine the rhyme scheme of the sonnet. Is 
there any relation between this scheme and the development 
of the argument ? 

(5) What is the function of the last two lines of 



**Sonnei LX*' ? 


Ans. The rhyme scheme of the sonnet is (a b a b, c d c dt 
e/e/, g g). There is a very close relationship between the rhyme 
scheme and the development of the argument. The first four lines 
start with the argument that the minutes of our life hasten to their 
end like the waves. Next four lines trace the course of a person’s 
life from the time of birth to his death. The next four lines show 
how time digs wrinkles in beautiful facc^ “Y S 

The last two lines give us the intention of the poet to perpefaate 
his friend’s beauty through this sonnet. Thus we find the^argument 
proceeding naturally from point to point from one quatrain to 
another quatrain with the last couplet providing a natural con¬ 
clusion. The rhyme scheme contributes greatly in the development 
of the main argument. 


The last two lines of the sonnet sum up the main theme and 
reveal the poet’s intention to perpetuate the memory of his friend’s 
beauty through the strength of his sonnet. Thus the argument 
developed in the three quatrains finds a natural ending in these two 
lines. These lines reveal Shakespeare’s faith in the greatness of his 
art which will live and consequently perpetuate his friend’s beauty. 


Q . 2. Comment on the description of the waves and 
Time in Shakespeare’s Sonnet LA'”. 

Ans. The waves in the ocean never stop. They are always 
moving towards the sea-shore one after the other. Successively 
they are trying to reach the shore. Minutes of Time are also like 
the sea-waves. They never stop. One passes and follows the 
other. Life is an on going process. Life doesn’t stop. Individuals 
die leaving traces behind. We, like waves, hasten to our deaths. 

The poet describes Time as if it were a human begin. Time is 
compared with the scythe of the farmer. When a farmer begins to 
mow (cut down), he leaves nothine behind in the field of grass. 
Nothing can remain intact in the field before that scythe. Similarly 
Time, which is like a scythe, leaves nothing unaffected before it. 
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Everything falls off grace as glory. Time is a great leveller, with 
the effect of time. 

The waves signy time which collapses so often. Man’s time- 
boundness is suggested by waves. Time is the major symbol in the 
poem. It stands for human life which is dated. Time has no power 
on art which is death and timeless. 

3. How does Shakespeare’s 'Sonnet LJf* illustrate the 
ideal that, unlike life, art can trumph over time ? 

Ans. Even the mightiest of the mighty tmnWe^ down before 
death. Time conquers all. Shakespeare though accepts the supremacy 
of time yet feels that Art is timeless, ageless and deathless. 

As the waves flow forward in order to strike the pebbled shore, 
so we struggle hour by hour to reach our end. Life msves fast with 
splendour but end in grave. 

Life is too short to achieve glory. All our glories are taken 
away by Time. Shakespeare rightly says that Time" transfixes the 

flourish set on youth and delves the parallels in beauty’s braw. He 

admits the unquestioned power of Time on man. The most powerful 
statement comes when he says that nothing stands and Time with his 

scythe mows everything. 

The power of time is not applicable to art and literature. He 
is perfectly correct in saying so because art lives for ever. Wc still 
enjoy the great books written by great masters millions of 
ago* Art does not die because in it we find treasured the 
best of human emotions, sentiments and feelings. Good art is eternal 
because it shows Man full face. Every age has similar human hopes 
and fears, aspirations and failures. We love reading Kalidas, 
Shakespeare, Prem Chand and others because in them we find the 
eternal and unbound and timeless man. 

Art is timeless and deathless. Man will die. Human destiny 
will remain similar for all times to come. Doctor Johnson has rightly 
said about Shakespeare that he will be ageless and that he will never 
grow stale. We agree to tbe view of the immortality of art as 
expressed by Shakespeare in this Sonnet. 

ft. 4. What is the theme of the poem 'Sonnet LX* hy 
William Shakespeare ? 

Ans. Shakespeare is a great artist. His art is eternal and time¬ 
less. We still enjoy reading his plays. Dr. Johnson has rightly said 
that age will not wither him nor customs stale. Shakespeare is more 
interesting time and again. The more we read him. the more wc 
like him There is no feeling of boredom in re-reading Shakespeare. 
He is a class in himself. Time has failed to finish the beauty and 
appeal of his poetry. Even today, he is rated one of the best 

dramatists of the world. 

Shakespeare is not a proud author. He admits the unchallenged 
power of time on man's life. Man grows, matures and then dies. His 
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achievements don’t sustain for good. Young men have 
handsomeness about them. They have gusto and courage. 
have an extra ordinary thrill about them But their bloom fades 
very fast. Beauty dies away. Wrinkles appear on their handsome 

faces. 

Who has damaged the young man ? The poet answers that 
Time is a cruel killer. It takes away what it gives you. Man matures 
and grows to glorious heights with the passage of time. Time again 
takes away its gifts. The poet effectively says : 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow. 

Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 

Thus, the poet a^nowledges the power of Time on Man. But 
the theme of the pennies somewhere else. This theme is prominently 
explained in the last two lines of the Sonnet : 

And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand. 

Praising the worth, despite his cruel hand. 

Shakespeare wishes to tell us humbly that his poetry will stand 
the test of time if it is good and eternal. His friend is dead, butjhe 
has eternalised the virtues of his friend in his verses. We endorse the 
view of the poet about the immortality and art, 

Q, . 5. Write a note on the similes in the V onnet LX' by 
William Shakespeare. 

Ans. Shakespeare like Kalidas is a great artist. It is said of 
him that he never similes. His similes are more functional than 
decorative. They don’t stand in the poem as ornate words but has 
integral units to the total meaning of the poem- In fact, if we forget 
his siiniles Shakespeare will become un-Shakespeare. His poetic 
inventiveness lies in his new similes. 

The poem deals with the power of Time. A scientist will say 

that man takes birth, grows and ultimately dies. He is very weak 

and forces of time are too strong for him. Time is very powerful. 

No man can challenge the power of Time. This is the main theme 
of the poem. 

^Shakespeare tells the same scene in a poetic way. He tells us 
that our minutes hasten to their end’. Each minute changes place 
with the minute that goes before. It means that Time past cannot 
be recalled. He says the same thing in a poetic manner ; ‘Like as 
th^e waves make towards the pebbled shore’. This shows the collapse 

of time in human life. 

He wants to say that man matures into glory and then starts 
losing his leisure with the passing of Time. He loses his stregnth and 
bloom. Wrinkles appear on his face and then he dies. Now Ictus 
s^ the poetic way which he uses to explain this idea. Man, he says 
Crawls to maturity After having been crown’d Time, eclipses 
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Man*s glory. Time takes back his gifts. He says very artistically 
that: 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty's broWy 
Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow" 

In this passage. Time is presented as a human being with a 

sickle to cut down Man. 

• 

Thus, Shakespeare tries to effectively convey the power of Time 
with the use of “Scythe”. This is a very popular image. Time, 
goes on moving like a gipsy man. Its caravan never stops. It cuts 
every one in its way. It is the biggest conquer that we have ever 
heard of. Thus, the images are very powerful and meaningful as 

well as evocative. 

O 6 Compare the Shakespeare "Sonnet LX" and 
Tennyson’s “Tithonus" in the treatment of death. 

Ans. Shakespeare in his Sonnet talks about the immortalUy 

of art and literature. He says in so many 

man’s glory. It transfixes the flourish set on you^. 

but for his scythe to mow. Time kills everyone. Dearh is certain. No 

man, howsoever, powerful has escaped Time’s scythe- 

admits that man is weaker than Time. He cannot stand before t me. 

Only art can face the revages of time. Art does not die for all ti es 

to come. 

Tennyson’s ‘r/tAonus’has qu'|e a different 

Ifter hU glorious heights. World grows, matures and decays. 
Tithonus becomes immortal with the blessing of go^ldess Aurora. 
PoorTUhonus grows proud of his youth becS a 

Ks 5 If,','.si ..f-a-H, “s 

all other human beings. Death is a great reliever. He weeps 

heart when he says” ; 

Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary ffom the kindly race of^ men^ 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinary 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all I 

Shakespeare and Tennyson have quite 
In Shakespeare death is the sign of weakness but in 
the sien of strength. Immortal art is strong but immortal ruAon^ 
is very weak. Thus, the great poets have tried to give their ideas 

about death in their own way. 
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Q, 7. Write a note on Shakespeare as a sonneteer. 

Ans. Shakespeare, the prince among English dramatists, is 
equally a prince among English sonneteers. Almost all the finest 
poets have been great sonneteers. The finest poetry relates itself with 
sonnet poetry. Shakespeare was therefore drawn towards sonnet 
form. He left upon it immortal mark of his genius. 

As a dramatist Shakespeare remains under many doubts. 
Much efforts had been made to know the real Shakespeare. But the 
dramas do not show Shakespeare the man. Shakespeare the man is 
to be discovered in his sonnets. His sonnets throw much light on the 
character of the poet. This is the chief interest in his sonnets. 

There is no doubt in it that Shakespeare unlocked his heart 
in his sonnets. They are a key to the book of his life and his heart. 
They reveal the depths and heights of the great soul of the poet. 
His dramas do not do so. 

In his sonnets Shakespeare has referred to his fair male friend 
and his dark naughtywoman love. Both of them have not been 
fully identified as yet. Still much light has been thrown by the poet 
on these two characters. 

These sonnets are autobiographical. TTiis view is largely based 
on the famous dedication prefixed to the folio of 1609. Critics 
believe that the dedication must have been composed by the poet 
himself, though it appeared under the none of the Publisher. 

Again and again there is a reference to Mr. W.H. and the 
Dark Lady. Much controversy has been raised over the identifica* 
tionofMr. W.H. and the Dark Lady. Most critics agree that Mr. 
W.H. means William Herbert and the Dark Lady of the sonnets 
was Mary Felton. Some critics have another opinion also. They say 
mat the man to whom these sonnets were addressed was Earl of 
Southampton. He was the friend and patron of the poet 

The sonnets of Shakespeare tell a story which is personal to 
the poet. This is the story of his love affair. In sonnet 144 he himself 

of this unhappy love episode. The story goes that 
Shakespeare had a handsome young friend and a worthy mistress.' 
bhe was a dark-haired and dark-eyed lady. She held him by the 
atUaction of desire. The poet sent his rich friend to the dark^eyed 
lady with love messages. The lady fell in love with that rich young 

man. Shakespeare was left to mourn the loss of both friend and 
mistress. 

The m^t remarkable feature of the sonnets is that there is not 

a word of blame or complaint in them. There is no feeling of 

contempt or anger. The whole atmosphere is of supreme affection 
and trust. 

Shakespeare wrote these sonnets to show it to the world that 
he was not only a successful dramatist but something more than 
this also. He wanted to show that he could compete with non 
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dramatic poets also. So he tried his hand on sonnet form and 
SQowea his mastery. 

are really English sonnets. They arc 
^pler in form and structure than the Italian form of the sonnet 
This form was used even before Shakespeare. But it is known aftei^ 
his name because he used and perfected it. Milton later on adopted 
Italian form. Shakesperean sonnets have rhyme scheme of 

aba b cd cd efef gg. 

. last two lines make a rhyming couplet which sums up 
ttic Idea of the whole sonnet. The concluding couplet is the in 
feature of the Shakespearean sonnet. 

I^ORTANT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore. 

So do our minutes hasten to their end. 

Each changing place with that which goes before^ 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. (Lines 1—4) 

These lines are taken from Shakespeare’s “ 5 ' 0 / 1 /icr The 

sonnet deals with the immortality of art and litemature in spite of 

unlimited power of time. Time spares none, the weak or the 
strong. 

'l^ose that arc born arc certain to die. These are the opening 

sonnet. These lines show man’s advance to maturity and 
death, '^e sea-waves rise and move towards the shore full of stones 
and pebbly. The waves disappear as they reach the shore. Similarly, 
the days of our life reach death. Waves come in succession* New 
waves take the place of old waves. 

I j u human beings come and take the place of 

old human beings. Life goes on as ever but individuals die, 

poet wishes to immortalize the worth and 'beauty of his 
friend in his poems. He knows that art is deathless. So, the worth 

and virtue of his friend will remain for ever in verses. Fate can’t 
rnin good and great poems. 

: These lines reinforce man’s transitorincss. 
Waves rise only to collapse and disappear. Man grows only to 

decay and finally vanish. The comparison between waves and man 
IS appropriate. 

IHfficnlt Words Explained : 

pebbled shore—the sea coast where stones are scattered ; 
human life ; hasten to their end —human growth and 

grandeur moves towards death ; ^c^ue/ar —successive, one after the 
other ; contend—compete, struggle to move ahead. 

2. Nativity, once in the main of light. 

Crawls to znatnrity wherewith being crowrCd, 

Crooked eclipses gainst his glory fights 
And Time that gave doth no\y his gift confound 

(Lines 
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These lines are taken from William Shakespeare “^nnef 
LI'” which is a great Sonnet proving Time power on man but not 

^^Explanation; In the preceding lines. Shakespeare talks a^^ut 
the collapse of Time and man’s efforts to struggle against Time. 
He tells us that ‘our minutes hasten to their end . 

The same thought developcs in these lines. A child bora. 
He has a broad day light to welcome him. It also means that He 
has a bright future waiting for him. The baby crawls^ on all fours. 
It becomes mature and glorious. After sometimes, the day losses its 
glory and beauty. Time takes away what it has given to the baby. 

Shakespeare uses the symbol of the sun to convey the Idea of 
birth growth, maturity and then death. The sun rises in the east 
and brings light- Slowly, it reaches the zenith and becoines quite 
hot. It is the glorious movement for the sun. Soon, it starts 
declining. Its heat becomes less intense. In the end it sets. 

Special Remarks : In these lines, Shakespeare has 
ofiBcctively conveyed the power of Time on man. The images of the 
sun and the child are co-related and quite beautiful. 


DfflBcalt Words Explained ; 

—new born child or the new risen sun ; Crawls to 
nwrur/ly—the baby crawls on all fours like the sun becoming powri"- 
ful at mid day, maturity is a sign of glory and youth) ; Crooked 
eclipses —becoming weak, bent and beforced with the passage of 
Time, losing youth and glory (the sun losses its glory under 
eclipses). It also means the bad effect of time ; Con/otmd—desisoy 
completely. 

3. Time doth transfix the flourlsli set on Youth. 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s bro%v. 

Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 

And nothing stands but for bis scythe to mow. 

(Lines 9—12) 


These lines occur in the 'Sonnet written by William 

Shakespeare. This sonnet is addressed to his friend and patron, 
Earl of Southampton, who was very handsome and in t^ie prime of 
his youth. The poet states the truth that with the passage of time, 
all worldly beauty and youth decay and nothing can escape from 
being cut off by the cruel sickle of time. 


In the lines under reference the poets says that the passage of 
times tears the external decoration of youth and beauty. Time 
produces wrinkles on a man*s face. Nothing can escape destruction 
at the hands of time. In fact Almighty time does not spare anything, 
not even the most blooming beauties and the choicest creations of 
nature. 


It pierces through the bloom of youth. It is so cruel that it is 
not care a fig for the bloom and beauty possessed by a young man. 
it ploughs furrows into the brow of beauty. This brow becomes 
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wrinkled as age advances upon it. Time is like a reaper that cuts 
everything clean, just as a mower clears every blade of grass which 
comes'before its scythe. 

Special Remarks : The passage reveals the universal truth— 
unchecked power of Time. Time is a great leveller. Nothing 
stands before Time. The poet wishes to convey to the reader the 
unbridled power of Time. Kings and Clowns must tumble down 
before Time. 


Difficult Words Explained: 

completely ruins ; —youthful glory, hand¬ 

someness and beauty ; dehes the para/Ze/^—causes deep wrinkles ; 
in beauty's brow —on the foreheads of beautiful women and hand¬ 
some men ; feeds on —eats, lives on, consumes ; rarities —rare, not 
easily available, extraordinary things and.persons ; nothing stands^ 
nothing (living or non-living) is more powerful than Time ; Aw— 
Time’s ; an implement to mow or cut, signifies the destruc¬ 

tive power of Time ; mow —cut off indiscriminately. 



And yet to times m hope my verso shall stand. 

Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

^ (Lines 13—14) 


These lines occur in Sonnet LX by Willi^^-Shakc^eareJhis 
sonnet is addressed to his friend and patron, i^^rl of Southampton J 
With the passage of time, all worldly beauty and youth go on the 
path of decline. Nothing can escape the scythe of time. 

In the lines under reference Shakespeare tells us that there is 
no doubt that Time will cut off the life as also the beauty and 
youth of his friend. But he hopes to immortalize him by means of 
his verse. So long as people are alive, they will read his sorinet and 
remember his friend. In this way the beauty and youth of his friend 
will remain ever fresh in the people’s mind. 

Special Remarks : These lines reverse the thought developed 
in the last twelve lines. This is a departure from the Italian sonnet. 
Time stands to lose its unlimited power over art and literature. Art 
is not the victim of Time. 


Difficult Words Explained : 

ro n’mcj—for generations to come, for a long time ; my 
verse —Shakespeare’s great poems and plays ; shall stand —will not 
be ruined by Time ; notwithstanding, in spite of ; his cruel 

hand —cruelty of Time. 
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2. The Sun Rising 

[John Donne : (1572—1631)] 

% 

John Donne who came to be regarded as the originator of a 
new school of poetry ‘the metaphysical poetry’, was born in 1572 ^ 
a Jesuit family. He argued himself into the Anglican Church and 
eventually became Dean of St, Paul’s.^ Before betook orders he 
fell in love with Ann More, the niece of his employer’s wife, arid 
Was secretly married to her. Donne’s satire, elegies, songs and 
sonnets were in circulation among his friends though they were 
published only posthumously in 1633, two years after his death. 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

The theme of “The Sum Rising” John Donne is love, love as 
experienced and valued by lovers who, because of the extreme 
delicacy and uniqueness of their experience, react sensitively even to 
the slightest disturbance, like the" touching of ^their curtains and 
windows by the rays of the rising sun. Love knows no change, it is 
always the same. It is not bound by limitation in time, like hours, 
days, months and seasons. For a lover, his beloved is wealth, great 
honour a nd enviable grandeur. She is the very existence of the 
lover ; without her, he ceases to be. 


The poem may be clashed as a Metaphysical poem because it 

contains what are known conceit and hyperbole and wit. When the 

poet says ; ‘*I could eclipse and cloud them (/.e., sun rays) with a 

wink. But that I would not lose her sight so long”.the poet 

indulges in hyperbole and conceit (conceit meaning a farfetched 

witty expression). The lines “if her eves have not blinded thine/ 

look, and tomorrows late, tell me/whether both the Indies of spice 

and mine/Be where thou leftest them or lie with '^me,” again nrovide 

another example of metaphysical poetry, set in fashion by Donne. 

The last lines of the poem contain a conceit as used in this kind of 
poetry. 


- ^he metaphysical poets indulge in obscurity.the same type 

x,r f^^und in the poetry of Browning and in the verse 

of Modern poets. The lines “Thou sun art half as happy as we/Tn 

a eWorld is contracted thus”, do not express the meaning 
clearly or concretely. 


P<^eiii. supre'sses the lyrical 

tofie of a love 

poem. That IS the reason why it cannot be classed as a pure lyric. 

does not tilt-emoticn as it takes our intellect. It 
and emoticons^ indignation rather than his feelings 


without lyrical beauty 
eau les of images, and that it has no graceful musical 
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notes. Exa 
as under: 


M 


pies of these beauties we 


M 


ay find in the lines quoted 


Love, all alike, no season knows, nor clime. 

1. Nor hours, days, months, which are the rags of time. 

2. She is all states, and all princes and nothing else is. 

3. I could eclipse them with a wink. 

But I could not lose her right so long. 

The words and epithets Late school'boyst sour prenticeSy 
honour^s a mimicky harvest offices can be cited as examples of the 
poet’s power of expression. 


. The Rising Sun, as its rays appear on the curtains and 
windows, of the lovers’ chamber, disturbs them, and excites the 
lovers reaction which is expressed not only in the first four lines but 
throughout the poem; this harsh reaction sets the tone of the poem 
^ whole. The lovers are cross with the sun whom they regard 
uncivilized and weak. The sun is not as powerful'as the lovers are. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 


• j rebukes the sun for prying through curtains and 

windows. He is wrong to think that lover’s timings and enjoyments 
depend on his motions. His influence is confined to school boySy sour 
apprentices and court huntsmen. Lovers do not recognize seasons 
. and climes. 


It is wrong to think that sun rays are respectable and strong. 
The poet could eclipse these with a wink. But in this way he will 
have to lose the sight of his beloved for the moment. He cannot 
afford this separation even for an instant. The sun must also hav 
^nd the lover’s bed containing all the riches of the East and the 
West Indies. The world has shrunk into this bed and as such thi 
sun's work is reduced to warming only this bed. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The lovers feel disturbed by sunlight touching the window and 
curtains of their chamber. The poet ridicule, the sun and asks it 
not to disturb the lovers but, instead, go and awaken schoolboys who 
tnlght be late for their schools or the i{ppTent\ces who might be late 
for their workshops, or else, it might awaken the huntsmen of the 
king so that they could join his hunting expedition in right time. 

For love there is no limitation in time or restriction of country, 
^e lover asks the sun why it is proud of its rays. Why should it 
think that they are so reverend and strong ? The lover has the 
power to cloud and eclipse them with just wink. The poet would 
c^ainly show this power but he cannot do so because he cannot 
afford to lose sight of his beloved even for a winking-while—even the 
fraction duration of winking is too much for him. 

If the Sun has not been blinded by the light of his beloved’s 
eyes then it is asked by the poet to come to his chamber not early be 
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late in the morning, and see for itself how both the Hast and the West 
Indies lie with the poet, and not where it found the yesterday. 

Even the kings, whom the sun found yesterday in their 
countries, actually lay with the poet in one bed. The poet believes 
that his beloved is for him the wealth of the entire world and lying 
with her is an experience for him as rich as that of the princes 
enjoying the rule of their states. Compared to his experience of 
all honour is only an imitation in ridicule and all wealth is base and 
worthless. 

The sun can be only half happy as the lovers. It has to go 
round the world, for the lovers the entire world is round about them 
at the very spot where they are. If the sun only warms the lovera 
its duty is done. It need not go around the world. Their bed is 
actually its centre and the waHs of their chamber its sphere, 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. The sun is ill-mannered because it peeps into the bed¬ 
chamber of lovers. 

2. The sun is to awaken only the school-boys, the appren¬ 
tices, the learners, the courtiers and the ants. All these 
people have to be on time for different reasons. 

3. Love knows no seasons or hours. 

4. The lover does not fear the power of sun-rays. 

5. The lover can finish the power of sun-rays in a second. 
But for that moment he will not be able to look at his 
beloved—That is why he does not wipe the sun out. 

6 . His beloved is all the treasures of the East and the West 
Indies and all the treasures of all the kings of the world. 

7. The lover is ti!:e an emperor while his beloved is like his 
empire. He rules her supremely. 

8 . All the honour and wealth of the world is false. His 
beloved is the real honour and wealth, 

9. His bed room is the whole rode. He, is, therefore happier 
than the sun. 

10. The sun is^given the job to warm the whole world. 

11 . So, the sun should warm his bed-room. Warming it, the 
sun could be free from its job of warming the world. 

SELECTED TEXTUAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q.l. Point oat and explain the conceits in the poem 

*^The Sun Rising'*. 

Ans. Conceit means twisted analogies and comparisons. It 
consists of arguments which seem to be devious and not straight. 
This poem abounds in conceits. For instance the poet asks the 
sunbeams not to think that they arc reverend and strong. 
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He says that he can simply wink and that way eclipse them 
and throw them into shade. But he does not want to lose his 
beloved’s sight for such a long interval of time. Another conceit is 
that in which he tells us that his bed consists of the wealth of both 
the East and the West Indies. 

The next conceit describes how his beloved represents all the 

states and he represents all the princes for her. Also his description 
that the whole world is contr. cted to this bed is another example of 

conceit. 

All these comparisons represent twisted analogies and are 
good examples of conceits which arc found in profusion in Donne s 

poetry. 

0.2. Do you think 'The Sun Rising* is merely light¬ 
hearted, humorous and witty piece of writing, or do you 
tKitlr that it expresses deeply-felt emotions ? 

Ans. Donne was a unique love-poet. He was opposed to the 
conventional attitude towards love. In the pr^ent P^em he 
celebrates love as an experience that rises far higher than the 

pleasures of the senses. 

The poem is not without passion. But the quality of passion 
is unique. It is happiness in which the mind is supreme. He loves 
with all his wits about him. Reason is not in conflict with passion. 
It is passion’s helper. The emphasis here m this poein is on 
physicallove. So it is wrong to say that the poem is merely lig^t 
hearted, humorous, and witty piece of writing, though the style of 
the poem is witty and humorous. 

Donne is a poet of love with a difference. One does not' find 
fuming and fretting, sighing and weeping, cursipg and abusing as 
in other love poets. One finds rich and deep emotions presented to 
the reader through evocative and emotive images. 

The sun in this poem has been slighted on purpose. T^ sun 
is traditionally considered the source of light and life. We all 
believe that it regulates human existence. The lover wishes to point 
out that the lovers are other worldly creatures. Our sun has no 
impact on them. Love lives in and beyond Time. 

Thus, the poem is not a light-hearted monologue but a deep 
expression of love. 

Q,. 3. What picture of the Sun does the lover in *The 

Sun Rising* give ? • u- 

Ans. '^he lover calls the sun unruly because it peeps in his 

bed-room through windows and curtains. 

The poet calls the sun rude, vain and proud. The impudent 
sun has no business to disturb the lovers in their bed chamber. It 
has displayed its vanity and rudeness by disturbing the lover. 

The sun shines over half the world at a time. Thus, it can rule 
only half the world at a time. But the lover is the ruler of the 
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whole world. Therefore the happiness of the sun can, at best be, 
half of the lover’s happiness, the lover is with his beloved in his bed 
room (his universe). j 

The lover successfully paints the sun in dull and unimpressive 
colours. Well, this is the major theme of the poem. Love is more 
powerful than the forces of Nature. Climates change with the rise 
and setting of the sun. But love is not climatic. It is eternal. The 
sun fails to change Lovers. Thus, it is weaker than lovers, j 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WIt]^ 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 4. Discass the 'The Sun Rising* by John Doeine mm m 
poem of love. 


Ans. John Donne is a love poet with a difference. He is an 
unconventional poet of love. In his love poems, we hardly come 
tacross with the cause of love. We rarely find the . physical descrip- 
iion of the beloved and the lover. Love poets before him were more 

interested in describing the magical beauty and heavenly looks of 

jhe beloved. Donne is not concerned with the physical aspect of 
oye. He takes care to describe emotionai states of the lovers 
His love poems are dramatic emotional sequences. The lovers arc 
described through unconventional metaphors and images Donne 
is a poet of love of the body and the soul. He describes sensual 
oclight but more than he talks about the spiritual concept of love. 


Dramatisation of love is a salient feature of Donne’s love 

poems are abrupt and electric as they are amazing. 
The Sun Rising* poem opens on a note of abrupt informality ; 

“Busy old fool, unruly sun. 

Why dost thou thus. 

Through windows, and through curtains call on us T* 


We admire the conversational style of Donne. The lover in 
this poem talks to the sun at a very ii^formal level. He treats the sun 
as if it ;vcrr a human being standing by h:5 side. It appears that he is 
arguing a case with iuC 5 Un who is perhaps ioo weak to answer his 
questions. Argumentativeness is a qa^Hty of Doit.ne’s poetry. Thus, 
the thought content of the poem is as simple as it h intense. The 
dramatic dialogue and the heart-to-heart talk uT^kes things very 
clear. There is a feeling that the lover and the sun are enfai^flcd 
in a serious conflict. 


Donne’s love poems are famous for their movemen/j, 
characters appears abruptly. Incidents and emotions are expressed 
tiKough images. This poem has every effective movements Let us 
obse^e a few of them. These are, ‘late school-boys*, ‘sour 
prentices court huntsmen’, and ‘country ants’. These shifts are very 
rapid. TJese references have a visual effect on the mind of the 
reader. The lover successfully proves that love is not like these 
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*u- is an actual experience and not an abstract 

thing. We find m this poem the lovers are in their bed and the sun 
IS trying to peep into their bed. Love scene is better suggestive than 
dest^iptive. Love is universer itself and the poet suggests to the sun 
to shine on their bed room. In his love poems, there are no 
emotional disturbances and imbalances. Lover’s are firm and 
tincere. Nothing can change their true love. 

ft. 5. What argamcnts does John Donne give in his 
oem The Sun Rising** to prove that the lovers are more 
twerfol than the sun ? Imp J 

Ans. The lover is in his bed room with the beloved arounci. 
He advises the sun not to disturb them in their bedroom because he 
has no power over them. The earth moves around the sun. The 
revolution of the earth around the sun causes changes in climate. 
The sun is therefore is an agent of change in seasons. The lovers are 
not subject to change like seasons. The sun can bring changes in 
seasons. True love, however, cannot be changed by the Sun. The 

poet wishes to tell the sun that constancy in-^love cannot be affected 
l^y the sun. i 

School-going kids have to get up early in the morning t6 
brace themselves for their school. They cannot miss their classes. 
They have to be punctual. There are many learners, assistants and 

who have to begin their job in time. They cannot 
afford to be late. Nobles and courtiers are very eager to get up and 
salute the king in the morning. Such flatterers wake up for favours 
Mdfortunes. They accompany the king when he goes for hunting 

The farmers have to begin their job on fixed hours failing which 

their crops don’t grow. Donne wishes to point out that these 

categories of people are time-bound. They have their axes to grind 
so they cannot be late. 

I i 

"^be lovers have no axe to grind. They are not fortune-hunters 

ox favour beggars or profit earners. They don’t hope any return from 

the world. The sim has no business to get them up because they 

don t have to keep any hours. Lovers are free to note their actions 

rhe poet proves that the sun cannot get them up. He tells the sun 
in onensive words : 


Busy old fool, unruly sun. 

Why dost thou thus, 

■ Through windows, and through curtains call on us ? 

\ The lover challenges the sun that he can make dim its bright- 

strength to take away his brightness and make the 

world blind He does not blind the sun because in that situation he 

will not be able to see his beloved. Secondly, he argues with the sun 

that the brightness in the eye of his beloved is far more powerful 

than his brightness. Their bed is the centre of everything that one 
can imagine. ^ e> 
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Tomorrow, the sun couM find Eastindies and Westindics, king 
and queens, diamonds and pearls, spices and wealth in their bed. He 
is a king and his beloved a queen. Other kings and queens are th^ir 
shadows. There is no person more magestic than them. The lover 
advises the sun to warm their bed chamber. It is the umvcrse. 
Nothing exists outside their bed chamber. Sincere love is real wealth 
and honour. All other passions are poor. The sun is half happy: 
They are two, but he is one. Moreover, he is very weak, old and 

feeble. 

The lover makes it clear to the sun that love is not a subject of 
change and decay. It does not decay like other things. It remains 
constant and fresh. The sun is a big power, but he is not as power¬ 
ful as the lovers, 

6. Writ® a short critical note on Donne as a meta¬ 
physical poet. 

Ans. In the metaphysical poetry emotions are shaped and 
expressed by logical reasoning. Both the sound and picture are 
created for the purpose of the end. Metaphysical poets were men of 
learning. Their whole effort was to show their learning. They 
neither copied Nature not life Their .thoughts are often new but 
seldom natural. 

Donne was the greatest of the metaphysical poets. He was the 
leader of this school of poets. His greatness was not due to his 
scholasticism only. It was by his deep reflective interest in experi¬ 
ences. His poetry was the expression of such experiences. 

The metaphysical poets used the language of men when they 
are soberly engaged in commerce or in scientific speculation so that 
the words themselves, apart from their meaning in the context, have 
no repercussions. This was opposite to what Words worth had said 
about the use of language. He said that the natural language of 
impassionate feeling is the proper language for poetry. 

Metaphysical poets adopted the practice 6f finding some 
connection between their emotion and mental concepts, They tried 
to connect the abstract with the concrete and the remote with the 
near and the sublime with the common place. This often produced 
fantastic results. 

Donne’s poetry was for the most part meditative and religious 
in character. But though Donne was certainly not insincere, there 
is no sign that his religious sentiment was ever very profound. To 
compare him, for instance, with George Herbert as a religious poet 
seems absurd. They are poles apart. Donne’s religious poetry is, as 
a rule, cold and artificial. 

Donne never attained the mystical vision properly so called. 
There are many glances backward, of repentance not unmixed with 
too keen a memory at his want on youth. His emotional attitude to 
God is that of a lover to his mistress, and he trusts and mistrusts 
God’s pity as the lover hangs between the secure sense of being 
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loved and the fear that love may yet be withdrawn. In his divine 
poems he explores his feelings towards Ood first as in his love 
poems, he explores his feelings towards his beloved. Some. of his 
divine poems come near perfection also. 

Q. 7. Write a note on the poetic style of John Donne 
with special reference to *^The Sun Rising.^ 

Ans. Donne has often been accused of metrical roughness. 
Some critics believe that he was harsh and rugged in his verse. But 
this is a mistaken belief about Donne as an artist. He could be 
fluent and smooth when he pleased as in *The Sun Rising' he 
establishes the greatness of love* through brilliant play of wor(£ ; 

**Lovet all alike, no season knows or clime, 

'*Nor hours, days, months which are rags of time". 

And see, how he boldly declares the supremacy of his beloved 
over everything rich and magnificent in this world ; 

Look and tomorrow late tell me. 

Whether both Indies of spice or mine 
Be where thou lef'st, or lies here with me. 

But when the material he was handling in his verse required a 
ragged and harsh meter he adopted is for the sake of harmony. 
He refosed to follow the beatea path, and invented new metres to 
express his own original ideas, wit and imagery. In his elegies 
fancy coils and uncoils, as if it were a serpent, progressing all the 
time. His point of honour is to say nothing as it had ever been said 
before, to be brilliant, everything which a lover can be, except 
tender and kind. 

In the satires he does not bring in enigmas. He crushes and 
beats. He is hard, unsparing and a fine preacher. He is rugged. 
He deliberately cultivates harshness of phraseology. His rhythm in 
satires is really rough. Nevertheless his verse shows the complete 
specimen of the best Elizabethan poetic talents. ^The Sun Rising' is 
an instance of this type which is a love poem addressed to his wife. 

In Donne’s poems the verse echoes the sense and he is always 
exact in what he has to say. This is his distinctive quality: the 
closeness with which the verse echoes the sense and the soul of the 
poem. So it is in the satires. Their harsh, abrupt verse reflects the 
spirit in which they are written. Horace was the teacher of Donne 
in satire. 

If we allow for the corruption of the text, one night say that 
Donne was never obscure. His thought was always o '^inal and 
often deep. His expression was always perfectly exact. His out of 
the way learning, of course, supplied puzzles for modern readers. 

^ His elegies are the fullest record of Donne’s more cynical form 
of mind and the conflicting moods it generated. They are charged 
with wit. 

Along with his revolt against the subject matter of Elizabethan 
poetry, Donne also revolted against the convention of poetic rhythm. 
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His verses offer examples of everything castigated by classical 
writers as bad taste, all pushed to such an extreme that the critic’s 
head swims as he condemns. Donne reacted against Elizabethan 
verses. He found pastoral poetry the allegory, the Platonism taste. 
He despised conventions and morals of chivalry, as he despised 
highly regular meters. He violated the rhythm in his ^Satires, 
,Songs Sonnets^ and his Elegies. He was esteemed as the first poet 
in the world in some things. 

IMPORTANT SELECTED PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

1. Thy beams, so reverend, and strong 

Why shouldst thou think ? 

I could eclipse and clond them with a wink. 

But that I would not lose her sight so long, (Lines 11—19) 

These lines have been taken from the poem The Sun Rising'* 
written by John Donne. 

The lover rebukes the sun for intruding his presence on lovers 
early in the morning. He tells the sun that he should not be proud 
of the strength of its bright and strong rays which, no doubt, strike 
reverential awe in people. 

In the lines under reference the poet explains why he asks the 
sun not to think too much of its strength, the strength of the da2sling, 
brightness of its rays. The poet says that he has the power to 
eclipse and cloud the sun’s brightness with just a wink. He canr do 
so and in this way shatter the pride of the sun but he cannot afford 
to do it as that will mean losing the right of his beloved’s fapc' for 
a short while. As such he does not do so. 

Special Remark!^ * The lover reiterates his strength over the 
Sun. The lover and the beloved can render it uneffective, ‘un¬ 
shining* if they so choose. The passage conveys that the sun is 
weaker than the lovers. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Thy— yOUT (of the sun) ; beams —rays of the sun ; reverend— 
looked upon as sacred, holy and powerful ; strong—rays are very 
powerful (the traditional belief). /—the lover ; eclipse —(slacken, 
wipe out ; c/oi/d—hide, cover (eclipse) ; wi/ik —the wink of the 
lover’s eyes ; her —the sight of the beloved. 

2. Go tell court huntsmen that the King will ride^ 

Call country ants to harvest offices ; 

Love^ all alil^, no season knows, nor clime. 

Nor hours, days, months, wfttch are the rags of time. 

(Lines 7—10) 

These lines have been taken from John Donne’s poem **The 
Sun Rising'*. The poem celebrates the immortality and fearlessness 
of true and sincere lovers. The poet addresses the sun as if it 
were a living person and makes it clear t > him (sun) that he (sun) is 
weaker than the lovers. The paem deals with the power of love. 
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Addressing the sun, the poet says that the sun has no uusmeas 
to disturb the lovers m their bed room. The poet abuses the sun 
like anything. He says that the sun is impudent because the sun 
has peeped into the bed room of the lovers through the windows and 

the curtains. So the poet says that the presence of the sun is not 

required. 

He asks the sun to go and awaken those boys who are late for 
school or those learners who are late for their shops or trade or 
those hunters of the court who have to go with the king for huntine 
or those ants who have to go to the field to collect the grains for 
themselves. The sun has not to disturb the lovers. 

^ The presence ofthe light ofthe sun is required by every one 

m the world : the school and factory going people, the hunted for 

hunting, the ants for collecting the grains. But the lovers do not 
need light for love-making. 

The poet says that love remains the same always. It is above 
TOth time and place. Love knows no division of time, like hours 

Mys, months which are nothing but only small parts of eternity' 

of say that true love rises above the considerations 

.True love does not want the sun to tell of the morning by 
peeping through the windows and curtains ofthe lovers bedroom. 

Specif Remarks ; Lovers don’t obey Time. They are unlike 
lavour-seeking and fortune-hunting or school-going people. Pcoole 

d^nW^hunting expeditioL. Lovers 
don t seek favours. Thus, the sun has no power on them. 

IHfficalt Words Explained : 

done accompany the king in hundeg expedi- 

like ^ ’ villagers who work fc^d 

^ ^.^^^w-operations, various jobs ; c///we-climatc, weather ; 

^ seojOTi Ar/iowj—love IS not regulated by change in seasons it is 
hangeless ; rags of t/we—affected, under the impact of Time. ' 

3. she is all slates, and all princes, /, 

Nothing else is 

do but play us. compared to this. 

All honour's mimic ; all wealth alchemy. (Lines 21—24) 

by JohJ? DonnI! 

SSkV.'”''"' “"b. 

In the lines u.* 2 der reference he explains fnrth^^r 
fo^hTir''K >'«ultant experience oflove mea^ 

His be.cved IS to him the weauS and grandeur of all the 
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He is all that she is, without her he is nothing ; if she does not 
exist, then nothing exists, says the lover. When princes exhibit 
and pride at their grandeur, they merely, imitate the lovers, ine 
lover’s joy of their blissful experience is real joy whereas the i^inccs 
exhibition of joy and pride is hollow, as hollow as that which may 
only be acted, not really felt, by actors in a play. 

Compared to the honour the lovers feel, the exhibition of the 
princes honour is only mimickery and the wealth possessed by tne 
princes is only dross compared to the wealth of the lovers. For tne 
lover, his experienced of love is incomparable, enviable, real, ana 

supreme. , , 

The satisfaction and joy that is generated among the lovew is 

hot only real but far superior to what the princes experience which 
thty receive honour from their subjects and when they know how 
uuch of wealth they have. 

Special Remarks : There is no wealth greater than true love, 
everything except love is false. 

Difficult Words Explained : y ^ t 

Play us—play our roles, are unreal princes (lovers are the rew 
princes) ; compared to this —compared^ with love ; honour—name and 
fame, reputation; mimic —not real, imitation, fake ; alchemy—unreal^ 
false, not genuine. 

4. Thine ege asks ease, and since the duties be 

To warm the world, that's done in warming us. 

Shine here to us, and thou art everywhere ; 

This bed thy centre is, these walls thy sphere. 

(Lines 27—30) 

These lines have been taken from Jonn Donne’s poem 
Sun Rising", The Sun Rising is an uncoventional love poem and 
deals with the power of lovers. The poet addresses the sun as if the 
latter were a human being or the poet’s enemy. The poem is attrac¬ 
tive for its conversational style and uncommon similes. The poet 
succeeds in making the sun convinced that he (sun) is weaker than 
the lovers. 

The poet addresses the sun that the sun cannot be half as 
happy as the poet because he has his beloved in his bed room. His 
^bfiloved, he says, is the centre of attraction in the world. Everything 
of this world has drawn closer to the poet and his beloved due to 
their love. The sun has grown old and therefore in old age the sun 
needs rest. 

The sun has beer chere from the times immemorial and hence 
is very old. Let the sun. therefore, cut short its journey and have 
some rest. The sun should warm the bed room of the lover._ The 
whole sphere lies within the walls of the bed room. Everything of 
the world is now in the bed room. By warming this bed room, the 
sun will be warming the whole world. Thus the duly of the sun will 
be completed. 

Special Remarks : The lover takes pity on the old and 
infirm sun and rejuests it to shine on the lovers* bed. Their bed- 
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chamber is the real universal. The syn is too old to move through¬ 
out the world. It is easier for the sun to shine on the bed-chamber 
and finish his job. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

Thine age—The sun is old and weak ; asks ea^e^the old sun 
must get proper rest; warm the world —the sun is given the duty to 
he&t the universe ; shine here on 1 / 5 —the sun should shine on the 
bed-chamber of the lovers ; sphere —boundary of the universe 

5. Saacy pedantic wretch, go chide 

Late school-boys and soar prentices. 

Go tell court-huntsmen that the King will ride. 

Call country ants to harvest offices, (Lines 5—8) 

These lines have been taken from the poem, "The Sun Rising** 
written by John Donne. 

The lovers are disturbed and irritated by the rising sun and its 
rays fall on their curtains and windows. The lover chides the sun for 
its impudence and untimely and unwelcome appearance. 

In the lines under reference the lover, in his anger, called the 
sun an impertinent wretch who is only too keen to make its 
presence felt. He ridicules it by asking it to note the persons whom 
its early appearance in the morning might benefit. 

The school-boy, who may be late for his school, may get up 
as soon as the rays of the rising sun fall on his sleeping body, and 
he may rush to his school. Similarly, apprentices who become 
pervish as the morning dawns, because they are reminded about 
their dull routine for the day, may hasten to their places of work as 
soon as the sun rises. Another class of people to benefit from the 
rising sun may be the huntsmen of thel court. 

As soon as the rays of the rising sun fall on their sleeping 
chambers, they get up and prepare to go to the court to join the 
hunting expedition of the King. The ants living in the holes and 
crevices of the countryside may also need the presence of the rising 
sun. These swarm up and go about collecting bits of foodstuff for 
winter storage. All these creatures may need the .ising sun. But as 
far as the lovers are concerned, its presence can only disturb them. 
As such, he is not only unwelcome for them but an impertinent 
creature who is keen to make much of his duty ofbenefitting the 
world by its presence. 

Special Remarks ; The lover rebukes the sun for getting the 
lovers up. The lovers need not get up in time. Only court’s hunters, 
apprentices, school-boys and workers in the fields have to get up in 
time. Lovers are beyond time. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

S'awo'—rude, peevish, fussy i pedantic —arrogant, proud, vain- 
glonous ; wrercA—contemptible, worthless, hateful fellow (sun); 
eWe—rebuke, show his displeasure ; jowr-easily provoked, peevish, 

irntable students/mechanics etc. undergoing training 

□ □□ 
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3. Mortification 

[George Herbert : (1593—1633)] 

Herbert s father die<l when he was only three years old. He 
was brought up by his mother Lady Magdalen Herbert. He was a 
rash and arrogant young man unrestrained in his conduct. He be- 

L ^ church at Bemerton, near Salisby in 

IGJU. Though he was a rash youth, he was religious. He reasolved 
to wr e religious poems when he was seventeen years old. He served 

the church with true devotion and sincerity. In his youth, he kept 

hmself away from the poor. In his later days, he worked for their 
betterment. People looked upon him as a saint fer his devotion and 
religious zeal His poems are religious and he gives up secular 

^ sP''‘'tual urges. We find in his 

poetry conflicts between man’s self and soul. Man gets tranquility 

conflict between self and soul is over. Herbert served God 
ftnd church with his humble verses. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

Herbert is a religious poet. In his poems, he works as a 
messenger of God and preaches the Christian faith. The poem 
advocates the observance of Christian faith. 

Search for eternal life of Herbert's poetry. 

Herbert talks of death as a biological principle. The present poem 
deals with the idea that death is present in every phase of human 

describes five stages of man. In all the 'ivc ages of 

The clothes of 

shroud. The bed of a boy is his grave. The music of 
a young man IS his passing bell. The house of a middle aged man 
is his coflfin. -The chair of an old man is his bier. Thus the verv 
paraphernalia of life foreshadows the approaching death. 

short inference drawn in the poem is that human life is very 

All men are mortal. 

How soon doth man decay ! 

r A ir start of the poem. He does not dispute the principle 

or death. He knows and asserts that death is inevitable.'^ 

♦u realise the presence of death 

though It IS present in every phase of human life : 

Man, ere he is aware. 

Hath put together a some minite. 

And drest his pherse, while he has breath 
As yet to spare 

Th^. perceive death, yet he is afraid of death, 

ine sting of this fear every time bites him. 
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Herbert suggests that if man lives virtuously he can take away 

the very sting of death. He can change his ‘dyings* into *lifein 
death .Hence Herbert prays to God at the end of the poem to guide 
human beings in such a way that they may discover life in death : 

Yet Lord, us to die. 

That all these dyings may be life in death. 

..T® these dyings into life in death* one has to undergo 

mortif.cation. Heibert himself had also given up worldly temptations 

ro find Fife in death. He practised the mortification of his civil 

desires and bodily attractions. The result that he achieved was a 

fteedom from the fear of death which is the chief enemy of man. 

• r him death became a redemption, a sweet and delicious thing, 

instead of the bitter and frightful event. Every man, with a strong 

dctennmation, can achieve this rrsult by the process of mortifi¬ 
cation. 

The element of morbidity was common in the poetry of the 
seventeenth century. Herbert’s poem depicts five ages in the life of 
roan. All the five ages give a morbid picture. 

In construction, the poem is an admirable one. It consists of 
SIX starzas of six lines each. In every stanza the theme of death-in- 
me IS expressed by the use of rhyme words ‘breath’ and ‘death*. This 
is device called antithesis. This is the main device to make the 
impression of the central idea beautifully forceful. In each stanza 
some life in death symbol is juxtaposed with that of death-in-life 
ror example, in the opening stanza : 

How soon doth man decay ! 

When clothes ore taken from a chest of sweets 
To swaddle injants . 

A sweets counlerstresse^ the dominant idea of 

death in lye which runs throughout the poem. The theme is 

developed by finding the reminders of death everywhere in life and 
always rdated to the‘breath’. Each stage begins with ‘when’, and 
rhymes ‘breath’ with ‘death’. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Herbert is a poet of religion. 'Mortification' is a poem about 
human weaknesses. Death is very powerful. Death is there when 
man IS born. It lives with innocence. Death liv. 3 like a shadow with 
the handsome youth. It is always with the middle aged man. It 

itshou'^e. Death is a reality. No one can 

con overcome 

^cath. We can live in peace without the fear of death 

if we submit ourselves to God. We have to cut ourselves off from 

me pleasures and passions, desires and dreams of the world. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

cloth babies in perfumed and superfine strips of 

cloth. These strips of cloth are soft, medicated and delicate. Nurses 
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bind babies with these strips. The babies are innocent. They don’t 
know how to breathe. This kind of wrapping the baby in strips has 
other meanings as well. We bind the dead in a shroud. The shroun 
Is further bounded with strips. Herbert finds fearful death on the 
festive occasion of birth. We celebrate the birth of a child through 

out fears with joy. Little do we know that the baby is V;"" 

the warrants of death. Our joys are not unmixed of sadness. A child 
is regarded as an angel. But the angel is not free from death. 

The child grows and matures into a brave young man. He 
wanders the whole day and sleeps immediately at night. The sleep¬ 
ing boy knows little that sleep is death. Death is permanent sleep 

from which nobody gets up. The boy is a journey man. He has to 
journey in the sea of life. There are challenges and problems, 
rolling waves, storms and temptest in the sea. The boy struggles 
against waves. But he does not know that he will be carried to his 
death by the sea waves. His bed is the ship* 

We are all proud of sweet memories. Every young man loves 
music. Music is the food of love. They feel thrilled^ with music. 
Friends join together in singing and dancing. Music makes life 
happy. Death hides herself in musical movernents. The music bells 
are the echoes of the death-knell. The Christians ring the bell when 
they carry their dead for the burial. Thus the poet finds death 
lurking in sweet jingling bells. 

A mature man builds houses to spend his old age in peace. 
Time makes us sober, mature, wise and reserved. We buy houses to 
settle down. We build up a happy family—our kith and kin. We 
have people who care for us and for whom we care. We feel 
extremely safe and secure, amidst our friends and relations. Homely 
joys are very sweet for all of us. We feel relaxed at home. The 
poet compares our homes to our coffins. We carry the dead for 
burial in funereal boxes. The poet compares the houses with 
funereal boxes. Old people, wait for death. An old man grows 
very weak. He does not have child-like, innocence youthful ener^ 
and strength. He grows too weak to breathe freely. Time saps his 
energy. His legs fail him. He shakes as he walks. He gets a chair 
to wheel around. The chair with the wheels is nothing but the 
stretcher which carries the dead to the burial place. 

Herbert very powerfully illustrates the ugly presence of death 
in all pleasant occasions. Death with its gnashing teeth awaits to 
kill us but we know little about it. We are lost in earning and 
spending, jealous is and enemies, love and hate relationships. We 
give our hearts away to very petty things. Our hearts are consumed 
of these desires. Man is too weak to resist desires and dreams, 
hopes and aspirations, temptations and greeds. We can only over¬ 
come these challenges if we give up our temporal desires and dedicate 
ourself to God. God alone is the remedy for our spiritual ills. Thus, 
the poet advises us to spend a few moments remembering God. He 
tells us to renounce the world if we want to live a really happy 
life. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. Human life is very short. Man comes to an end very 
soon. 

2. In infancy, the clothes of the infant are taken out from 
the box to wrap his delicate body. 

3. But these fragrant clothes are compared to shroud taking 
him to his death. 

4. The boy retires to his bed in his boyhood after joys. His 
bed is compared to his grave. 

5. Each night carries the boy nearer to his destination 
(grave). 

6. In youth, we are free and frank. We enjoy music and 
sing. 

7. Music is the reminder of the death-knell for him. 

8. Man enjoys to remain in the happy company of musicians 
day and night. 

9. Man becomes sober, wise and responsible in manhood. 

10. He builds himself a house which is compared to his 
coffin. 

11. Old age makes him weak and feeble. 

12. He is weak and moves in a chair. The wheeled-chair 
is compared to the bier that will take him to his 
grave. 

13. But we are unaware of the presence of death in all walks 
of life. 

14. One can overcome the fear of death by living a simple, 
pious and virtuous life. 

15. God alone can help and guide us to overcome death’s 
fear. 

SELECTED TEXTUAL QUESTIONS WITH THEIR 

ANSWERS 

i 

4 , 

Q I. How does Herbert express the death 

in life in his poem **Mortification^' ? (Q. 2, 3 of Textbook) 

Ans. The graves are the bed rooms where the boys go to 
sleep. They go to sleep of their own. Therefore, these graves are 
self-chosen. ‘Binds’ and ‘hound’ have some links with the word 
Voluntary*. They go to sleep voluntarily. Once they go to sleep, 
sleep ‘binds’ them fast and the nights are bound for death. Nights 
are like the waves taking the ship to death. So they are‘declared’ 
or ‘bound’ by force for death as they have no escape from 
death. 

If we take the older meaning of the word ‘voluntary’ as 
improvised used with reference to a musical performance which 
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served as a oreludc to some other piece of music^ then night or 
sleep is a prelude to death for which everyone is bound. 

A middle aged man gets ‘house and home’. It means that he 
settles down and loafs no more. But death is available in this stage 
also. The house of the middle-aged man is his coflBn. The house 
that a middle-aged man builds for himself is the coffin that awaits 
his death. 


*The circle of his breath' stands for the company of his 
friends and dear and near ones surrounding him. It also means 
that in the coffin the space for him is limited, 

*Scholing his eyes' : disciplining his eyes. During manhood 
he controls his eyes upon his house which is just like his coffin. 

The repetition of the words ^breath' and 'death' in each stanza 
prominently and affectively brings out the theme of death in-Iife. 
Antithesis is the main device to make the impression of the central 
idea exquisitely forceful. 


The two words ^breath' and repeated again and again 

create the picture of breathing in and then breathing out towards 
death as the repetition of the word 'death' everytime keeps us 
conscious of death that is inevitable. 

Q, 2 Justify the title of the poem 'Mortification'. 

^ Aus. Afortification' deals with the idea that death is present 
in every phase of human life. In all the !ive ages of man described 
in the poem, one or the other taken of death appears side by side 
with that of life. The five ages of man are infancy, boyhood, 
youth, manhood and old age. In infancy the clothes of an infant 
are his shroud The bed of a boy is his grave. The music of a 
young man is his death-knell. The house of a middle aged man is 
his coffin and the chair of an old man is his bier* Xhus the very 
paraphernalis of life foreshadows the approaching death. The infer¬ 
ence IS that man’s life is subject to quick decay : 

How soon doth man decay ! 

But the pity is that man does not perceive the presence of death 

m/i/e. Herbert does not dispute the principle of death. Death is 

inevitable. The fear of death is everytime giving a sting to man. 

a quest for eternal life. That is the main 
theme of Herbert s poetry and of this poem also. He suggests that 
this dread of brief and mortal e.xistence can be overcome. 


'T-u stanza of the poem give us the way how to do it 

There lies the significance of the title of the poem. He says that 

this tear can be overcome by practising Christian faith. If a man 
lives virtuously he can take away the very sting of life. He can 
change his dyings into life in death’. The virtuous path of life Ijes 
m mortification which Herbert himself had also adopted. 

Herbert himself had undergone mortification in his own life 
itne. He himself had given up worldly temptations to find life in 
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death. H" practised the mortification of his evil desires and bodily 
allurements. The result was a freedom from the fear of death, the 
chief enemy of man. Death became redemption, sweet and delicious 
thing, instead of a bitter and frightful event, and what is true for 
Herbert is true for all who have an equal determination to trans¬ 
form death into life. 

The central idea of this poem, namely, all life is a prepara¬ 
tion for death, is a familiar seventeenth century theme. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QjUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWHRS 

3. * Mortification* finds death in every pleasant aspect 
of life. Is Herbert obsessed with death as the mighty killer ? 
Can yon find any other interpretation for this attitude to 
life? 

Ana. Herbert is a poet of divinity. He advises us to give up 
our desires of dreams, hopes and aspirations, ambitions and wishes. 
It is so sad that we give away our precious time earning and 
spending but/i7//e we care for our spiritual uplift. It is not 
possible for us to give up the demands of the body and the world 
because we can- ")t manage without them. They are essential to 
some extent. Herbert counsels us not to have excessive desires. 

We should not waste our time in learning, honour, pleasure, 
respectability, status and wealth. These excessive desires are 
obstacles in the way of starvation. Herbert’s poetry deals with two 
aspects of Man’s life—his spirit and his body. He talks to us like a 
divine preacher. He is an inspired poet who wants to make human 
life better spiritually. We can ;uate him with Nanak. Kabir and 
other Bhagti poets, who advist lo renounce excessive attachment to 
the world. 

Life has its charm and beauty. But this charm and beauty 
becomes meaningless without love and God. Beauty in life is good 
to look at. The poet wishes to tell us that world beauty is short¬ 
lived. We shall end in sorrow and grief if we hunt after pleasure 
and joyrf of the world. Whatever we see^ pleasant is actually 
unpleasant. 

The new born baby is tied with soft, medicated strips which in 
a way remind us of our death. He finds death in birth. Death is 
always there on happy occasions. We can sleep in real comfort¬ 
able beds. These beds are our grave. We willingly retire into 
these gravps. We will be washed away in the voyage of life without 
living a trace behind. Music is dear to all. It thrills and excites us. 

We sing in joy and dance with mirth. We forget that the 
happy music bells are a kin to the death-knell which will to toll when 
we die. We built wood houses to live in, safety and security. We 
feel settled with our family. These houses are our coffins. In old 
.age, we become so poor that we wheel in chairs. These chairs are 
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the chairs tjiat will carry us to our grieves. The poet has no doubt 
that life is a long lamient. 

Life is unreal. What then is the reality ? The poet replies 
that death alone is the reality. What is our duty has a human 
being. Should not we think of uplifting ourselves spiritually when 
we live ? Life is so short. We engage ourselves in worldly joys and 
pleasures and forget our Gnd. We end in desperation and death. 
Desires end in frustration and frustration is very disturbing. We 
should try to have balance and achieve spiritual uplift. 

We should make cflforts to overcome death. It is possible if 
we live a life of piety and perfection. We should think of God and 
dedicate ourselves to His service. The poet does not preach asceticism 
or negation of senses. We should live in the world and life off the 
world. Living in it we should try to live away from it. We should 
restrict ourselves and direct our energies to God. We ?uffer for oor 
dreams and desires. In fact, we die many deaths before final death. 

We die when ' our ambitions fail. We die when we don’t 
achieve what we plan too. How should we avoid daily dyings^ It 
IS possible to overcome daily dyings if we submit ourselves to God. 
it God blesses us we shall be able to live a happy life. We should 
help others in iheir difficult moments. We must know that gaining 

yye lose and losing we gain. Herbert is in favour of spiritual gains 
and physical losse*;. 


IMPORTANT SELECTED PASSAGES FOR 

EXPLANATION 

1. How soon doth man decay ! 

When c lothes are taken from a chest of sweets 
To swaddle infants, whose yotmg breath 
Scarce knows the way ; 

Those clouts are little winding sheets. 

Which do consign and send them unto death. _ __ 

, lines are taken from George Herbert’s poem 'Mortifica- 

Tl.u ■ He observes present of 

death in all burr...., rctivifies. Death is there when a baby is t.,.,-. 

me poet IS oppoced to excessive pleasures of the world because we 

lose ourselves i:. .hem and forget to them of God with wl- 

blessings we can attain salvation. 


es 1—6) 


These are the opening lines and set the tone of the poem. These 
fir! theme of the poem. There is a death in all walks of 

fil-Vi '^«?'^'come new born babies. We cover them with super 
fined, medicated and nerfumed strips. We bind the babies so tLt 

onr properly. We take every care to save 

our babies The babies are innocent and do not know how to 

The innocence of the baby is contemporary. Birth is a 

^h^v A u- A I rities between the strips 

dead hoH i^ habies and the threads of shrout for the 

threads "" '' similarity between the strips and the 
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Herbert finds only one remedy to overcome the fear of death 
mercy of Cod. If we lose ourselves less in pleasures and engage 
ourselves more in God, we will overcome death. 

Special Remarks : Herbert observes death’s fearfulness even 
in festive occasions. The festive and gay occasion of the child’s birth 
IS accompanied with death. The poet wants us to remember that 
death hangs about us throughout. 


Difficalc Words Explained : 


Decay-come to an end ; CAm Drawers which 

contains medicates, soft and superfine binding strips ; Swaddle-^ 

Bind or cover ; C/our5—Wrapper ; Winding jAeeW—Clothes used to 
cover the dead body ; Consign —seal. 


2. When boys go first to bed. 

They step into their voluntary graves 
Steep binds them fast ; only their breath 
Makes them not dead : 

Successive nights, like roiling waves. 

Convey them quickly, who are bound for death. 

(Lines 7—12) 

^ These lines are taken from George Herbert’s poem ‘Mortifica¬ 
tion . Herbert is a poet of divine love. He observes presence of 
‘ death in all human activities. Death is there when a baby is born 

the poet IS opposed to excessive pleasures of the world because we 
lose ourselves in them and forget to them of God with whose 
blessings we can attain salvation. 

U* .U preceding lines, Herbert finds death on the occasion of 

birth of a child. The child is bound with strips which is a reminder 
ot a dead body being bound i.i coffin with threads. Theme of death 
continues m thi^s passage also. Young boys spend their days in 
enjoyment. They go to sleep in their beds at night. These boys 

*hey sleep Sleep is 

The ? bed^'" of death. The boys have entered their beds willingly. 

?lll difficult. There are storm and temptest 

SLves strips which carry the boys to tLir 

grieves. This passage is a reinforcement of the idea of death Wr 


carriefs‘’of^dL*!h”\*'.*‘® •- Our beds 

unJnscious They 


are 

are 


Difficult Words Explained : 

Voluntary graven—retiring to beds for sleep 
-joined ; Cc/ivey-takes them or carry them. 


willingly ; Binds 
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3. When youth is frank and free 

And calls for music, while his veins do swell. 

All day exchanging mirth and breath 
In company ; That music summons to the knell 
Which shall befriend him at the hour of death, 

(l«ines 13—18) 

These lines are taken from George Herbert’s poem ‘Mortifica¬ 
tion’. Herbert is a poet of divine love. He observes presence of 
death in all human activities. Death is there when a baby is bom. 
The poet is opposed to excessive pleasures of the world because we 
lose ourselves in them and forget to them of God with whose 
blessings we can attain salvation. 

In the preceding lines, Herbert has found the presence of 
death in happy occasion. The birth of a child is the reminder of 
death. The strips with which we bind the child are the reminders 
of the thread of shrout. We go to sleep in our beds. These beds 
are our graves. 

In this passage, Herbert finds death in every festive momea|s. 
Music inspires and thrills us. Youth sing and dance to the tune of 
musical instruments. Friends joins together in happy moments. 
There is joy for all. But Herbert finds the ugly face of death even 
in this stage. Musical bells which are so sweet and pleasant are in 
fact reminders of death-knells. People echo of death-knell when 
they carry their dead for burial. 

This passage underlines the meaninglessness of music and sweet¬ 
ness. We waste our time in worldly concerts and musically. 

We sing and dance to reap fun and joy. But we forget to sing in 
praise of God, our Maker. 

Herbert finds only one remedy to overcome the fear of death- 
mercy of God. If we lose ourselves less in pleasures and engage 
ourselves more in God, we will overcome death. 

Special Remarks : Young boys spend their'timc in singing 
and dancing. They love music. But they are uncon 5 cious of the 
death-knell, the only music which will be rung when they die. 

Difficalt Words Explaiaed : 

. Frank and /ree—Full of youthful courage and cheerfulness ; 

Veins do jwe//—sing very happily ; ATne//—the bell rung at the time 

of carrying the dead for the burial Befriend him —the only friend 
to go with the dead man. 

4. When man grows staid and wise. 

Getting a bouse and home, where he may move 
Within the circle of his breath. 

Schooling his eves : 

That dumb inclosure maketh love 

Unto the coffin, that attends his death. (Lines 19—25) 

^ These lines are taken from George Herbert’s poem ‘Mortifica- 
Uon . Herbert is a poet of divine love. He observes presence of 
death in all human activities. Death is there when a baby is born. 
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The poet is opposed to excessive pleasups of the world because we 
lose ourselves in them and forget to them of God with whose 
blessings we can attain salvation. 

In the preceding lines, Herbert has found death on the birth 
<?f a child, on entering of a bed for sleep and in sweet music. . Death 
lives everywhere. Whatever we do is shadowed by death. Death 
comes to us because we do not think about God and spirit. 

, In this passage, the theme of death is fully developed. When 
we mature and middle aged, we build houses to live in. Herbert 
compares the house that we build to the box that is used to carry 
the dead for burial. Time takes away our strength and leaves us 
sober, mature and wise. We plan to spend our life comfortably in 
a comfortable house.. We have our sons and daughters, wives and 
mothers, friends and relatives to depend upon. We get sustenance 
from our love and affection. They care for us and we care for them. 
Our life is calm and peaceful. Herbert tells us that this is a false 
consultation. We forget our Maker when we lost in our family and 
other joys. We are impious and imperfect as we spent all our time ‘ 
in wordiy joys. Death pounces upon us unannounced. 

Herbert tells us that the‘world is an illusion. It distracts us 
from our spiritual aspirations. L.ove of God is the only reality. 
Those that devote themselves to their God are sure to attain 
salvation. 

Special Remarks ; Death awaits us in all walks of life. 
Difficult Words Explained : 

Staid and wise —sober, serious, mature and wise ; house and 
home —property and family ; Schooling his eyes —getting satisfac¬ 
tion or sustenance from relaticns and friends; dumb inclosure— 
very palm and quite, settled and peaceful, safe and secure life. 

5, Man^ ere he is aware^ 

Hath put together a solemnity 

And dress his hearse, while he has breath 

As yet to spare : 

Yet Lord, instruct us so to die. 

That all these dyings may be life in death 


(Lines 31—36) 

This stanza has been selected from the poem ‘Mortification’ by 

George Herbert. This poem deals with the presence of death in all 

human activities. Death is grim reality. It is inevitable and 
inescapable. The poet asks us to give up our undue interest in 
worldly things and devote ourselves to our spiritual needs. He asks 
us to lead a pious and virtuous life so as to elevate our spirit. 


In the previous stanza he has emphasized that death overtakes 
man ultimately after old age. So we should lead a pure and pious 

me. It IS pity that man is unaware of the doom that awaits him. 

He akes pride in worldly possessions. He gives away his heart to 
worldly possessions. He gives away his heart to worldly things 
which are soul killing., Herbert tells us that man steadily prepares 
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his grave. This is the outcome of worldly pursuits. The poet prays 
to God to give him moral courage fo love in pure and virtuous life. 
He wants to give up worldly ambitions in order to achieve the 
mortification of his body. 

Special Remarks : Herbert regrets that man is unaware of 
the doom that awaits him. Many invites his end by giving his heart 
to the world. But he prays to God for other wise. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

ere —before ; put together —joined ; solemnity —a solemn 
ceremony (like death, funeral etc.) ; drest —made, got rfeady, pre¬ 
pared ; hearse —bier, movable frame on which a coffin or corpse is 
placed, or taken to the grave; —fearful moments in life 

(almost like death) ; life in death —immortality, happiness after 
death. 

□ □□ 


4. Sonnet LVII 

[John Milton : (1608—1674)] 


Milton was the greatest scholar —poet of England. His 
conception of poetry was so lofty that he was reluctant to start work 
until he felt that he was adequately equipped for the task. To him ‘a 
good book is the precious life—blood of a master spirit embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life’ and it was his 
ambition to leave something so written to after times as they should 
not willingly like it die. His early poems L. Allegro and II Pen- 
seroso, Comus and Lycidus are onl>;, the prelude to his immortal 
epic. Paradise Lost which he were in blindness and destitution when 
he had fallen on evil days. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

"On His Blindness* is one of the finest sonnets in English 
poetry. It ranks among the finest and sublimest pieces of English 
poetic art. Some critics say that is not a poem : ,7 is the inner 
voice of man who has cast in his lot with the mercy of the Almighty 
nay, who has put this entire self on God*s justice. 

Like all the rest of Milton’s Sonnets, it is written after the 
Italian structure. It is divided into octave and sestet. The octave 
co^ntains the doubts and complaints. The sestet contains the removal 
of those doubts. Thus the sestet has a different thought from the 


The sonnet expresses Milton's deep firm faith in God. Milton 
was a religious poet. He was a Puritan. He had full faith in the 
of God Almost all his poetical works bring out this aspect 

^ai^h'"f Third Birthdiy' has sTme 
faith of Milton. In the present sonnet he expresses that God is not 

a hard task-master. He does not expect everybody to work under 
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all the conditions. What He wants is that ^we should submit our¬ 
selves to His wiUand be happy with our lot. ^ 

Like niost of Milton’s sonnets the present sonnet is also 

brings before us the personality and character 
or Milton. According to this sonnet Milton has become blind when 
he had hardly spent half his life. Thereafter his life was one of the 

great disappointment and sadness. His only hope was his faith in 
the goodness of God. 

There is a strong current of pathos in the sonnet In the 
hrst octave the poet expresses his personal grief. In fact the very 
first lines of the sonnet bring out the deep pathos : 

“When ! consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide”. 

These lines are charged with a personal grief of the poet. But 
there is a sublimity in this pathos also. Milton was a man of high 
character and conduct. He does not lament his blindness like a 
common man. He does not grow sentimental. He. bears his 
blindness like a brave man. 

Milton also solves an age old question : whether God requires 
Man s service.s. He replies this question through the mouth of 
Patience. He says that those who resign to the will of God are 
His best servants. Thrice he repeats this idea in this sonnet. At 
one place he says : 


Who best 

Bear His mild yt ke, they ;crve His best. 
At the end of the sonnet he repeals , 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


This sonnet has universal appeal. It teaches us that we should 
accept the will of God without a murmur or a word of complaint or 
protest. We should be contented with our \ot in our life. 


f ,-^***^ IS not very‘^cholariy and learned as other poems 

or Milton are. There arc almost no classical allusions. There is 
no show of learning in this sonnet, which we see in his longer 
thought simple in its utterance and sincere in the expression of 


. Still the sonnet is marked with Biblical flavour. This We note 
m the story of the Talent. Its religious note is equally prominent, 
and raises it above the other sonnets of Milton. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

- ^he sad poet thinks over the loss of his eyesight even before 
having reached middle age. He cannot make use of his poetic talent 
though he earnestly desires to serve God. He is afraid lest God 
should rebuke him. The poet foolishly asks “Does God demand 
work from the bliai” ? Soon he hears the voice of faith which 
tells him that God neither needs the work of man nor the account 
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of the gifts which He may have bestowed on him- Thosfc who bear 
God’s burden serve Him best. Thousands of angels obey His 
commands. Those who submit to His will only also serye Him. 

detaiijbd summary or the poeM 

Milton lost his eyesight when he was only forty four years old. 
The world had turned dark and wide for him. He was granted the 
talent of writing great poetry. But this remained unused with hita 
though, he knew, that hiding of it was as criminal as death. 

In this connection he was reminded of the master who rebuked 
the servant that kept talent (here coin) given to him unused. He was 
afraid that on his return God would rebuke him for the non¬ 


utilization of his talent. 

He foolishly asks himself if God. should demand day-labour 
even from those whom He has denied light. He would have said some 
other things against God. But patience came to stop his suppressed 
complaints and told him that God does not need man’s work or 
return of His gifts. Hejs like a king with thousands of servants who 
move about at His command without taking any rest any¬ 
where. 


Those who hear His mild yoke are His best servants. Those 
who only stand and wait without raising any objections are also 
His best servants. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 


1. The poet has gone blind. The wide world is dark to 
him. 

2. The poet has hardly spent half of his life. 

3. His poetic talent is lying unused with him. He is eager to 
serve God but he is blind. 

4. It is sinful and bad to hide his poetic talent. 

5. The poet trembles to think that God,will be angry with 
him for not making use of his poetic talent. 

6 . The poetic grows impatient and restless. He questions 
God’s power to take work from him when He has taken 
away eyesight from him. 

7. His inward conscience (Patience) replies to his disturbed 
soul. 

8 . Patience (inward conscience) assures the poet that God 
does not need man’s labour or His gifts. He is always 
kind to H is children. 

9. God is a powerful king. 

10. He has hundreds of thousands of angels doing His, 
jobs. 

11. Some angels carry out His orders Over the land while 
others fly ovjr the sea. 
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12. These angels work very fast. 

13. There are others who serve God—they only stand and 
wait for .His orders. 

14. Those that wait for God’s orders silently, are His best 
servants. 

SELECTED TEXTUAL QUESTIONS MTITH THEIR 

ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Do you notice any major shift in ai^gument and 
mood in *Sonnet XVJT of Milton ? 


Or 

Explain the significance of the last line. 

Ans- “They also serve Him who only stand and wait”. Is it 
the theme of the poem ? 

The sonnet contains a complaint to God in the first eight 
lines. Milton complains that before he has lived half of his life he 
has lost his eyesight. The result is that the poetic gifts which God 
has bestowed on him is lying unutilised. He is pained that he cannot 
write poetry in praise of his Master. A question crosses his mind : 
“Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?“ 

“This question comes to his mind because of his belief in 
Christianity. According to the Bible (Matthew) story a master gave 
five talents to pone servant, three to another and one to the third one. 
A talent was a gold coin. While the two servants used the talents 
and made more money, the third one hid it in the earth and made 
no use of it. He was, therefore, rebuked by his master. Milton may 
also be rebuked by his Master because he has made on use of his 
poetic talent. 

But the voice of patience comes to his rescue. It tells him that 
God does not need either man’s work or an account of the gifts he 
bestows upon people, there are thousands of angels fulfilling His 
commands but those who only obey His will and await His pleasure 
also serve Him. Hence the significance of the last line. 

Milton believes in providence as also in God’s Kingly state in 
which angtls travel ceaselessly to fulfil His commands. It is this 
faith which answers his doubt, of God’s justice—“Doth God exact 
day-labour light-denied’’. Patience answers his doubt. “God doth 
not need either man’s work or His own gifts, who best/bear his wild 
joke, they serve Him best... ’*. 


At the same lime he expresses His Christian faith in God’s 
justice in such a way that we feel as if a lover is expressing his 
faith in his beloved. 

L Q. 2. Explain the question that Milton asks and the 
wer given by patience in 'Sonnet XVH\ Do you find the 
answer relevant and convincing ? 

Ans. The poet asks if God demands labour even from those 
whom He has denied light. Perhaps he might have started many 
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murmuring complaints against divine dispensation. But patience (his 
inner voice) interrupts tells him that God is like a king. He does 
not need the return of flis gifts. He simply expects submission to 
His will, otherwise thousands of the angels are at His back and 
call. 

They also serve Him who only stand and wait. The answer 
seems relevant as it bears connection to the thought that is upper¬ 
most in the poet’s mind. It also seems convincing to a believer in 
God. It also reminds us of Milton’s puritanic background and bis 
faith in God and His dispensation. 

• 

Milton’s question does in no way declare him anti-God. In a 
way. this question establishes his truthfulness to God. He is speak¬ 
ing like a devotee. The very debate that goes on in his inward heart 
announces his deep religious nature. God has no right to seek 
labour from those that have been denied light by Him. This is 
human question. Spiritual answers comes ; God does not need 
either man's work or His gifts. This speaks of God’s vast generosity. 
The question is valid. The answers is more than convincing. 

Q, 3. Why does Milton in ^Sonnet XVIV say that it is 
to death hide Ms talent ? 

Or 

How is the parable of the Master and his Servant of 
the Bib!' applicable in Milton’s case ? 

Ans. The reference to Jesus Christ’s parable (a story with a 
moral of the master and his servants comes in the following lines of 
the Sonnet on Blindness. 

“And that talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent : 

To serve therewith my Maker’’. 

The reference is to the ‘talents’ and the story of the talents as 
told in Matthew XXV in the Bible. Talent was a gold coin of the 
Roman Empire. It is said that a man had three servants. When the 
master went on a journey, he gave five talents to one, two to another 
and one to the third. 

The two ser/ants, who were intelligent, used the talents given 
to them to make more money but the third hid it in the earth. When 
the master returned after a long time, he asked his servants to give 
an account of the money given to them. The first two showed the 
profit they had made, but the third was rebuked for not having 
made a proper use of the money given to him. 

The parable is equally applicable in the case of Milton, God 
had given him the talent of writing poetry. It was expected from 
Milton that he would use his gift or talent in composing fine poems 
of the Almighty. He was supposed to use his talent in the service of 
God. But unfortun<itely, the poet had become blind. 

' It was not possible for him to use the gift of composing good 
poems in the praise of God because in his state of blindness Ae 
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could not write or compose poems. Naturally the talent of poetic 
composition was not u^ed properly. That talent could not be used 
by him for the betterment of human life. Hence we can say that the 
parable- related by Jesus Christ fts very well the state of the blind 
poet”.. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

« 

Q. 4. What light does * Sonnet A VIT throw on Milton’s 
mind and character ? 

Ans. Sonnet on Blindness is one of the finest sonnet by John 
Milton. \t\% autobiographical in character. It brings before us the 
studious nature of the poet and his deep sense of responsibility as 
far as his poetic gift is concerned. He thinks that he should write 
good poetry in praise of the Almighty so that his poetic powers may 
not be wasted. He wishes to present a true account of his poetic 
gift to God» so that He may not chide him when he reaches the 
Kingdom of God after his de: th. He wishes to make the best use 
of that talent which God has given to him. 

Milton feels sorry when he realises that he cannot serve God 
by his poetry because in the state of blindness he cannot compose 
good poems in praise of God. This shows that Milton is very 
sincere and serious about his vocation. He attaches very great 
importance to his vocation as a poet, and he thinks his life wasted 
if he cannot praise God in his poetry. 

The most prominent quality of Milton’s character, however, 
Vhich is reflected-in this poem, is his faith in God^ and his resigna¬ 
tion to the will of the Almighty. Milton shows his religious attitude 
in this sonnet. Though in the earlier part of the poem he is 
critical and in a complaining mood criticises God’s justice, yet later 
on, he feels sorry for his questioning attitude. 

He is consoled by the thought that God is merciful and generous 
and will not exact work from him when he has lost his eyesight. He 
says that those persons who bear their mild yoke patiently do Him 
a great service. Those persons who only '‘stand and wait\ also serve 
Him, and are His true devotees. The faith in the mercy of God 
fills the poet’s heart and contentment and he resigns himself sub¬ 
missively to the will of -jod. * 

Thus, the sonnet tells us about the sublimity and purity of 
Milton's character. His faith in the mercy of God is clearly brought 
fourth in this sonnet and we also get a peep into his religious 
temperament. Milton’s personality and character are presented 
very vividly in this sonnet, which is marked with a note of pathos 
for'the blin^ess of the great poet. 

Q S/y How does Milton reconcile himself to the loss of 

. his eye^ght in his 'Sonnet XVIV ? 

Ans. ^Milton went blind in 165*, when he was only fortys 
. four years old. The poet was deeply affected by the loss of hi- 
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eyesight. Till then, he had been devoting all his energies to wnting 
pamphlets popularising Cromw^elV^ regime and waiting for an 
opportunity to give full expression to his poetic feelings. The loss 
of eyesight, however, rendered a death-blow to all his aspiratiorts 
and he began to feel quite lonely and helpless. 

Therefore^ the chief source of his anxiety, was that God might 
he displeased with him for his having failed to make proper use of 
his poetic talent with which he had been gifted by God. He how¬ 
ever, derives solace from the thought that God cannot be so unjust 
as to expect poetic work from a blind man. It would be unfair if 
He did so. 

Milton ponders over the doubts and fears that torment his 
soul after the loss of eyesight. After a patient thinking he con¬ 
cludes that no/ need of man*s labour. He does 

not care whether or not a man makes proper use of his natural 
endowments. 

There are thousands of angels always ready to serve and 
carry out God’s commands. Of the^e, a good many are speeding 
over lands and oceans in active execution of His commands, where¬ 
as a good many others are standing around His throne and silently 
awaiting His pleasure. The latter are also doing their duty towards 
Him. Likewise, the men, who cannot but stand towards silently 
• and await His pleasure, render unto Him as good a service as 
those employed in the use of their talents. 

The best way to serve Gk d is to surrender ourselves completely 
to His will. If ever we have to put up with a hard lot, we should 
not complain. Instead, we should undergo the suffering patiently 
and cheerfully thinking all the whole that it is God’s will after all. 
The poet resigns himself to God’s will and reconciles himself to his 
hard lot of total hlindnessr 

SELECT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

1. Cod doth not need 

Either man's work or His own gifts who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. 

(Lines 9—11) 

These line*; find place in the Sonnet XVII {on His Blindness) 
by John Milton. Milton becomes blind at the age of forty-four. 

He feels afraid that on the day of judgement, God may 
rebuke him for keeping unused the poetic gift which he had been 
kind and merciful enough to bestow upon him (Milton). He asks 
himself if God expects work from a man who has b^en deprived of 
eye-sight. But his inner voice consclves him by telling him that 
God is the king of kings. He does not want the return of His own 
gifts nor does he bother for man’s work. 

Tho<;e who bow’ down before him with due submissiveness and 
Wait for Ii’s orders serve Him as much as those who do active service 
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for Him. In short those who remain cheerful and content with 
their lot are the best servants of God Almighty. 

Special Remarks : This passage is central to the under¬ 
standing of Milton’s view of God. The New Testament presents 
God as a kind and forgiving Father who readily forgives his erring 
children. God is a giver. He does not need back the gifts He 
has given man. Thus man should not question God’s generosity 
and mercy. 

» 4 

Difficult Words Explained : 

doth not need—God does not expect or hope ; His own gifts^ 
God does not want an account of the talwants or gifts given by Him 
to Bear His mild yoke—X>o Xho will of God, submit them¬ 

selves to Hid will, are happy in His happiness ; they serve Him best — 
They alone are the best servants of God. 

2. Thousands at His bidding speed 

And post over land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

(Lines 12^14) 

These lines occur in the Sonnet XVII by John Milton. The 
poet losses his eyesight when he is only forty-four. This pheno¬ 
menon makes him feel very sad. He thinks he will not be in a 
position to serve God by means on the talent of poetry that, he 
thinks, had been bestowed on him by the Almighty. 

He is worried and asks if God demands active work even from 
those whom He has denied light. Patience comes to his help and 
tells him that God is the king of kings. He does not bother about 
gny one serving him or returning his gifts. ' 

In the lines under reference patience tells Milton that God 
wants only a man’s will to work for Him. He has thousands of 
angels at His beck and call. Some serve Him actively.' Others serve 
Him simply by waiting for His orders. 

4 

In fact God demands complete submission to His will. These 

persons who accept His will and keep a smiling face under all 

circumstances best fulfil His purpose. The poet reconciles himself 

to his lot and stops grumbling by putting these arguments before 
his minds. 

Special I^emarks : Milton’s conscience comes to his rescue, 
God does not need either Man’s work or His gifts back. He has 
millions of ang4;ls who work for him day and night efficiently. He 
has angels to se^rve. He does not want man’s work. 

Difficult Word^ Explained : 

at His bidding —ordered by Him, to carry out God’s orders ; 
speed— Uave] fasij, move fast ; stand and wait— Those that submit to 
the will of God alnd silently wait upon Him are His best servants. 
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3. 'God doth and need 

Either man*s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best : His state 
Is kingly : Thousands at His bidding speed 
And post O'er land and ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait. (Lines 9—14) 

[Imp.]. 

These lines have been selected from John Milton’s 'Sonnet 
XVir. Milton was a religious poet and a devotee of God. The 
poem highlights his religious belief though it also tells us about his 
rebellious nature at,the loss of his eyesight at the age of 42.' He 
thought it his religious duty assigned by God to write or sing in 
His praise. But when he became blind, he began to doubt this 
belief and questioned God’s authority. .Later on ‘his conscience 
subdued his rebellious nature and ordered him : “to stand and 
wait”. In other words’ he was completely resigned to the will 
of God. 

Comments. In pteceding lines, Milton questions God’s 
authority to “demand day labour, light deiiied”. He has been 
suffering inwardly at the loss of his eyesight. He also expresses his 
incapability in using the gift (talent to write in his praise) given by 
God. He feels that God cannot expect him to do dis duty when he 
has taken away his‘light’. In these lines his patience or faith in 
God rescues him. It asks him to ’ive up foolish notions. It is 
because God does not need either man’s work or of His own gift. 
He is willing and obediently carry out his orders at every hour and 
to all places. Even then those who resign on His will and wait are 
His best servants. So it advises him, to leave everything to God’s 
will. 

Special Remarks. Those that humbly submit themselves to 
the will of God are His best servants. Those that don’t murmur or 
grudge are His best children. 

Oifficnlt Words Explained : 

Mild yoke —the light burden of the will of God ; state->-k\ng~ 
dom ; stand and wait —Those are the best servants of God who Wait 
upon Him for His orders. 

□□n 

5. Elegy Written in a Country 

Churchyard 

[Thomas Gray 

Gray takes place in Engli'^h liter.iture among the forerunners 
of the Romantic Move nent. He is at once a product of his age and 
a pioneer in the movement which ultimatelv culminated in the 
Lyrical Ballads Dr. Saintsbury called h;im ‘ Mr Facing- 

both ways’ ; he looks backw.irds to the tradition* of Pope with its 
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characteristics of word-order, balance and antithesis, personification 
of abstract qualities, avoidance of the common word and preference 
tbr a poetic vocabulary and periphrastic description, but at the same 
time his choice of subjects like‘the simple annals of the poor’, 
Revival of Greek literary forms like the Pindaric Ode, interest in the 
/folklore of Great Britain and the Icelandic legends a^^d sages show 
that he was in revolt against the Augustan school. Laboured 
ornamentaition and not natural spontaneity of expression was the 
quality of his poetry. 

GRITIGAL APPREGIATION OF THE POEM 

For readers who insist that great poetry can make use of 
simple eloquence’*—a straightforward treatment of “poetic” 
material, free from any of the glozings of rhetoric—“Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard” must seem the classical instance. 

In Gray’s poem, the imagery does seem to be intrinsically 
poetic ; the theme, true ; the “statement”, free from ambiguity, and 
free from irony. 

The “Elegy” “says” as poetry does seem so close to what the 
prose-sense manages to say that the reader is tempted to think of 
the prose-sense as the poetic content, a content which in this poem 
is transmitted, essentially unqualified, to the reader by means of the 
poetic form, which, in this case, merely supplies a discrete decora¬ 
tion ‘to the content. 

There arc a number of evidences, however, which ought to put 
• us on our guard against accepting so simple an account of the rela¬ 
tion of form to content, even in this poem. For example, there are 
the Milton references with which the poem, as has frequently been 
pointed out, is suffused. The rude forefathers of the village not only 
have in their company “mute inglorious Miltons.” They are con¬ 
ceived of as young Miltonic swains ; “How jocund did they drive 
their team afield”. Or consider the famous “Full many a gem” 
stanza, I suspect that the gem which “the dark unfathom’d caves of 
ocean bear” and the flower “born to blush unseen” derive ultimately 
from the great speech of Comus with its “unsought diamonds” from 
“the Deep” and, ten lines down, its “neglected rose” that 
“withers on'the stalk”—though Gray himself may well have been 
unconscious of the Miltonic echo. 

The “Elegy” is tissue of allusions and half-allusions. If the 
materials of which it is composed are “poetic”, they have been 
made poetic, by other poets. The point is not, surely, that as we read 
. the “El^gy” we are to be fully conscious of all the references. But 
the audience for which Qraywrote and which gave its admiration 
to the poem was aware of many of them. We had therefore better 
not discount the effect of such allusions on an appreciation of the 
poem, even though it may be difficult to asses the particular 
function of each of them in detail. 

Why is the poem rich and meaningful instead of merely 
“conventional” ? Do the conventional “materials” remain con- 
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ventional, or are they somehow rendered dramatic and moving ? 
And if they are rendered dramatic, how is this accomplished ? 


One can touch upon this question at an obvious level by 
considering the personifications. There are many of them in the 
“Elegy”. Do they weigh the poem down beneath a clutter of life¬ 
less eighteenth-century ornament, or do they come alive as convinc¬ 
ing metaphors. 

The personifications, can, as a matter of fact, be justified. But 
they cannot be justified in the conventional account. They are 
certainly not vivid and fresh metaphors. The personifications indeed 
furnish perhaps the sharpest instance of the general problem which 
the conventional accounts of the poem fail to solve. Such account! 
of the poem cannot explain why the “large and general truths” of 
this poem, when expressed quite as clearly in other poems, and 
decorated there with materials out of the same poetic wardrobe, fail 
as the “Elegy” does not fail. 

In the first place, it may be of interest to note that very little 
description is lavished upon the churchyard itself. TTiere is stanza 
four, of course : “Beneath those rugged elms, etc.” There are also, 
later in the poem, passing allusions to the “short and simple annals 
of the poor,” to “this neglected spot,” to the “frail memorial” with 
its “uncouth rhymes”—but these later references tend to be general, 
not specific. What the attention is focused on, even in the first 
stanzas, is not the graveyard itself, but what can be seen by a man 
standing in the graveyard : “the lowing herd wind slowly o’er the 
lea,” the fading landscape, the ivy-mantled tower from which the 
owl hoots. 


It is primarily a village at down (“The breezy call of incense¬ 
breathing Morn”) or a village at noon (“Oft did the harvest to their 
sickle yield”), not the night-shrouded village on which the speaker 
now looks out. And the one reference in this passage to the village 
at evening is to the villace of the past when the “blazing hearth” 
burned for the return of the men who are now dead. 

The-poem is not a simple mood piece, centered on me descrip¬ 
tion of the churchyard it«elf.lCertainly, the poem does not derive its 
vitality from either a “realistic” or a “poetic” description^ of the 
churchyard as such. 

The churchyard is described for the most part, not directly but 
by contrast with its opposite : the great abbey church. And there 
are actually more references to the details of the abbey church as a 
burial place than to the details of tlie country churchyard itself. 

This becomes plain when we see that the personifications are 
actually the allegoric figures. 

It is true that Gray does not restrict himself to the sculptured 
figures of Memory, Honour. Knowledge, and it is true that he calls 
some of them by their less flattering names ; Ambition, Grandeur, 
Flattery, Luxury, Pride. But we recognize them clearly enough, 
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even so. They wear the glazed “disdained smile” of eighteenth- 
century mortuary sculpture. 

, The marks of their identification seem plain enough. Even so, 
some readers may hesitate to accept it. Was Gray actually consci¬ 
ous of such a purpose ? Is not such a device too witty, to ingenious 
for a poet of Gray’s sensibility ? 

The rural graveyard in its simplicity calls up for the speaker 

memories of another kind of burial-place, one in which heraldry 
visibly makes its boast, and one filled with “storied urn” and 
“aniaiated bust.” “Honour,” at least, it must be granted, is treated 
as one of the personifications on an allegorical monument : 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust 

But whether we treat the personifications as sculptures, or 
merely as the poet’s own projections of the pomp implied by the 

ornate burial-place —in any case, they are used ironically. That is 

to say, they are contrasted with the humble graves of the country 

churchyard, and they are meant, in contrast, to seem empty, flat, 

and lifeless. For “Honour” to possess more vitality as a metaphor 

would run counter to the intention of the poem. Conversely, the 

niore fully dead, the more flatly abstract “Flatt’ry” is, the more 

absurdly.ironical becomes its attempt to “soothe the dull cold ear of 
death.” 

Once we see that the purpose of the poem demands that the 
personifications be used ironically, one is allowed to see some of the 
supporting ironical devices. They are rich, and some of them are 
intricate. For example, the speaker asks “Ambition” not to mock, 
the rustics’ “homely joys.” “Hbmely” would mean primarily 
concerned with the home”—the children running to “lisp their 

sire s return”—with which the speaker has dealt in an earlier stanza. 

®^^ndeur” is not to smile at the “short and simple annals of 
the poor.” Properly speaking, of course, the poor do not have 
annals”. Kingdoms have annals, and so do kings, but the 
peasantry does not. The choice of the term is ironical, and yet the 
^ short and simple” records of the poor are their “annals”—the 
important records for them 

I . ^ ‘"^Portant and brilliant example of such irony occurs 
In the eleventh stanza. An “animated” bust would presumably be 
one into which the breath o^ life had been breathed—a speaking 
nkeness, endowed by the chisel of the sculptor with the soul itself. 
But the most “animared” bust (anfma = breath, soul) cannot call the 
neeting anima of the dead man back to its “mansion” “And the 

mansion receives its qualification in the next line : it is no more 
than silent dust. 

in petto ; a mute Milton, a 
man with the potentnlit^cs of a Milton without Milton’s achieve¬ 
ment ; and the Cromwell of the case, one who had the potentialities 
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of a Cromwell but who did not realize Cromwells crimes. We 
easily accept the “village Hampden,’* for his case is proved, and the 
comparison involved is a rather obvious one. He protests agaj^t 
tyranny, and thus is a petty Hampden, a “village” Hampden. The 
Cromwell example is. of course, the boldest item and makes most 
demand upon our acceptance. Here not even potentiality is stressed, 
but rather the negative virtues, the freedom from the Cromwellian 
crimes. We are asked to accept the fact that the guiltless Cromwell 
might have realized the virtues because the nonrealization of the 
crimes is proved. 

The last line goes on to suggest the essentially ironical 
observation that there can be no real. Cromwell without blood- 
guilt. This last point is very pertinent to the argument the following 
stanzas make t that the village Hampdens and Crciiiwells, had not 
“their lot forbade.” might well have indulged in the worst of 
“heroic” crimes—waded through slaughter to a throne—or, that 
the mute inglorious Miltons might have committed the worst of 
artistic sins—might have heaped. 

...the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse*s flame. 

Yet the implied judgement is severely realistic: many of the 
“rude Forefathers” would have ended in cruelly and empty vanity 
had they “learn’d to stray” into the “paths of glory.” The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave, but so does the path along which the 
“plowman homeward plods his weary way.’* The graves arc 
different, as we have seen. Rut both are graves—the fact of death 
cannot be glossed over—this is the matter on which Gray’s irony 
exerts its force : not on the sentimental matter which would try to 
make of the plowman’s “narrow cell” something less than a grave. 

One last point before we leave this subject of what the “rude 
Forefathers” might have become. The poet says that “Their sober 
wishes never (earn'd to stray.” One expects straying to be “natural,” 
not something to be learned. One “learns” to refrain from straying. 
Knowledge has therefore conferred a favour, whatever her intentions, 
in refusing to unroll “to their eyes her ample page.” For what 
Knowledge has to give is associated with madness, not sobriety. 

But if the poem thus far has ended to contrast the country 
churchyard and the abbey tombs, with the twentieth stanza the two 
are drawn together once more. The contrast gives perspective to 
the rustic churchyard, but the comparison is used fairly. The abbey 
burial ground is, in its turn, humanized by the churchyard. Even 
the extravagances on which the poet has looked sardonically are 
rooted finally in something so deep that it can he found in the 
country churchyard too : the churchyard has its memorials, though 
“frail,” its rhymes, though “uncouth,” and its sculpture, though 
“shapeless.” Tf the passage carries on the contrast between the 
su nptuous magnificence of the ornate tombs and those other tombs 
of “this neglected” spot, and thus adds to the pathos of the rustic 
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graves* H tends to account for the ornate tombs by making them* 
after all, the experession of a basic human impulse. The “Proud*** 
thus, partake of the pathos in a queer, ironical fashion. For - their 
attempts to hold on to “the warm precinets of the cheerful day** 
—attempts which the speaker has shown to be ineffectual—appear 
the more desperate i i proportion as their luxury exceeds the simple 
tomb. 

“Large was his bounty.*’ How ? Because, like the widow's 

mite* what he gave to Misery represented his all. How did Heaven 
render him as largely prosperous ? Because Heaven gave him every- , 
thing that he could possibly wish. Are the oppositions here merely 
pertly ironical ? If we take the epitaph in isolation, perhaps they 
are^ But the ironies of this stanza have the whole of the poem 
bc‘^9dthem. 

♦ 

This epitaph* which the speaker contemplates as one to which 
the kindred Spirit may be directed by the hoary-headed Swain, is to 
be read in the light of the commentary already made upon those 
that'recite the short and simple annals of the poor,, and those 
others that are dictated by “the pomp of power.*’ This epitaph 
commemorates one of the literally poor (“all he had, a tear”) but it 
claims to be-the epitaph of a man who was rich—in his bounty to 
the miserable, and^in the possessions Heaven has showered upon 
him, (If, again, the paradox seem too easy, too brittle, we must in 
fairness take the stanza in terms of the context already established ; 
there, it has certainly been implied that a true friend is the rarest pf 
things. The trophies Memory raises over the tombs of the proud 
admit Flattery to their company.) 

And now for the last stanza : i^ it modesty that requests th^ 
reader to seek no farther “his merits to disclose** ? Two of the 
“merits” have already been disclosed. Have these two been chosen 
because they are modest and ordinary* or because they are in reality 
superlatively rare? if we are alive to the context, we can use both 
these answers : generosity to the poor and the proofs of Heaven’s 
favour (in accomplishment, in achievement) are the common matter 
of epitaphs. In this sense, the speaker’s imagined epitaph is thus 
Typical and conventional. Yet these “merits” are more often boasted 
of rather than exemplihed. 

But what, then, of the “kindred Spirit” who may some day 
read it 7 How is he, coming upon the epitaph, and reading it* naked 
of tl^ context of the whole meditation—what is he to be expected to 
noak^ofit ? It is all very well to treat the poem as a dramatic* 
structure, but if we do. then will the epitaph for the “kindred Spirit* 
incorporate within itself enough of a qualifying context ? Or will it 
not seem to him rather flat and bare ? But the poet has evidently 
taken this question into account. The “kindred Spirit” must pre¬ 
sumably know something of the youth, though “to Fortune and to 
Fame unknown.” if h? is to be able to inquire about his fate at all. 

He will come to the epitaph possessed by a proper mood, led to this 
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spot by “lonely contemplation.’* And the fact that he is a “kindred 
Spirit” will supply for him much of the context which the poet has 
elaborately built up for us in the poem itself. Indeed, the poet has 
prepared us. the readers, to be the “kindred Spirit” if we wish. The 
poet has been too good a poet, in his practice at least, for him to 
rely here upon the village could not choose, since knowledge did not 
unroll her ample page to them, he at least can choose. “Fair 
Science frown’d not on his humble birth.” He need not be buried 
in the churchyard in which he actually wishes to be buried. ' 

Furthermore, he sees clearly that his motives in keeping him- 
self in obscurity—in confining himself to “the cool sequester’d vale 
of life” will hardly be understood by the unlettered companions 
who accompany him through the vale. Their “sober wishes never 
learne’d” the vanity of straying from it ; his, sobered wisdom, 
have learned the folly of straying from it. They saved by igno¬ 
rance, cannot comparehend his saving knowledge. It is a nice touch, 
therefore, which has the observer envi sage with complete realism the 

account of him which the “hoary-headed Swain” would necessarily 

give to the inquirer. To the Swain, he will be a creature pathetically 
inexplicable and perhaps crazy ; 

Now drooping, woelful man, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

sijgnificant that the hoary-headed Swain cannot read the 
p aph, which might explain the observer’s conduct and his choice, 
ut even if he could read the epitaph, it is evident that he still could 

implication is that only a “kindred 
^mt could understand. In its way. then, his own epitaph will be 

^ epitaphs about it those on which the 

ele^y suptl/’^^ ^ unletter’d muse./The place of fame and 

f what of the epitaph itself. Does it furnish a proper climax 

for the poem? Or is it. after all, trite, flat, with an eighteenth- 
century tameness Landor regarded it as a tin kettle tied to the tail 
ot an otherwise noble poem : and certainly the epitaph has come in 
tor very lut e praise ever since the poem was published. But before 
one undertakes to defend the epitaph as poetry, it is better to make 

sure fi^rst that we understand it—in itself, and in its relation to the 

rest of the poem. 


seen, the epitaph is set over against 
thf* ** t peless sculpture” of the churchyard and also over against 

itQ r#.i^ u^- church. We have tried to see what 

‘ pi" we come to Gray himself, it is the 

•'Hnl!” ^ Stoned urn—it i. the poem itself, the 

lines in which he relates the “artless tale” of the villagers—all the 

poem, the whole poem, taken as a poetic structure. As 

beside the “animated bust,” its stories are 
supposed to be the material proper to art, and surely, as the speaker 
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of the poem envisages the stories urn, t'hev have heen n 

—in all the senses of that ambiguous word. By contrast the “t^Ic*^ 
he speaker of the poem undertakes to relate is admitted -^tless ” 

It IS convent.onally regarded as matter that cannot be turned I'nio 

men whose tale it^L were 
themselves artless—too innocent, too simple to have a significant 

•• T I >s merely a tale ; it is no more properly a set of 

annals than the tale of Donne’s lovers is properly a “chronicle ’’ 

But is Gray’s telling of the “artless tale’’ really artless? The 

tale IS simple enough, to be sure ; but is the telling simple • is the 
structure of the poem simple ? Not, most of us will agree in the 

■" ,*,h« *ense that it is eifher a casual 
collection of poetic materials or in the sense that it is the 
artless rendition of a set of poetic truths. The “Eleev” has a 
structure, which we neglect at our peril if we mean to pass judgement 

P°'"* a “storied 

urn, after all, and many of us will conclude that, like Donne’s 

Proud urne,’’ superior to the half-acre tombs of the 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

. •;/ **'5 celebrates the vinues and qualities of simple 

villagers vho are buried in ordinary graves in the village church¬ 
yard. He IS of the opinion that the villagers would have attained 
great positions where they given the right chance to progress. He 
has his sympathies for the villagers who lived and died unknown and 
u^nhonoured They were people who had no ambitions and dreams. 
The poet watches the graves of rich people, ornate and grand. Their 

*vea//A and status. The poet thus believes 
that poor villagers were better human beings than rich persons. He 

ooepVheart measured in wealth. The 

poet s heart bleeds for poor villagers who died in an obscure corner 

of the world In his epitaph, he hopes to be remembered as one 

who loved the poor and the simple. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

® evening. The darkness of th< 

^The poet is all by himself. Church 
bells are ringing at 8 p.m., to announce the people to keep indoors 

®".^'‘8hts. Church bells are the indicatiCn of the 
The poet suggests the coming of night through 
other details. The sheep are moving leisurely in a group on the 
green lawn and a breeze is blowing. The farmer are tired after 

coming back home with heavy 
Jjmtsteps. The atmosphere of darTtness and loneliness is described 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me’. ocserioea. 

Night is slowly getting darker. The landscape becomes vasne 
around. The stillness is permeating and deep. The deep silence is 
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disturbed by the humming sound of a flying beetle. One also hears 
the faint sounds of the bells hanging around the necks of cattle. 
Cattle are fast sleeping in their sheds. 

The atmosphere of deep silence and sleep is developed 
further. An old owl sits on the top of a tower covered by ivy. The 
owl is the only awake person in the silent atmosphere. The owl 
gives out strong sounds disturbing peacefulness. The owl might be 
feeling hurt by the coming ofthe poet into his peaceful domain. The 
very mention of the owl suggests the coming of night and other 
nightly operations. 

The poet watches the graves outside the village churchyard. 
There are elm trees growing in large numbers. There are also yew 
trees. There are simple graves under these trees. These graves 
contain the dead bodies of the villagers. He tells us that rude or 
humble forefathers of the village are sleeping in the graves under the 
trees. The dead will not come back to life to enjoy joys and pleasures. 
We are excited when the morning comes with its fragrant winds and 
breezes. People feel happy. Tney hear the charming sounds of the 
sparrows in'their nest. The world gets up hearing the loud calls 
cocks. The world gels up to do its normal duty.' Those that are 
deady *no more shall rouse them from their lowly bed'. 

Life belongs to the living. The dead are forgotten and dismissed. 
The families of the dead no more think about them. There was a 
time when/7ep/?/e at home used to wait for them. They had a busy 
houseW^id, friends, children and relatives. Wives used to wait for 
their husbands in the evening. They did many jobs to give them 
comfort. It was a cordial tie-up. It was a relationship of loving 
heaxts. Children used to wait impatiently for the parents. They 
Would prattle in affectionate words. They would go and sit in the 

kiss them warmly. It was a heavelv 
experience. One can well imagine their homely joys. We can think 
about their families bliss. S\xi that time gone The old are dead 
and none cares for them. Life goes on without the grand sires. 

The villagers were great farmers and field workers. They were 

men of strong bodies. They had extraordinary muscles power. They 

ploughed the land to make it very for putting the seeds. They 

worked gUdly with their oxen. The poet underWnes, the remarkable 

physical strength of the villagers who did their difl[icult jobs with 
smiles. 

For the first time, the poet changes the tenor of his speech by 
contrasting the ways of life of the rich and the poor. Today, there 
are people "ho are extra-ordinarily, ambitious. They laugh at the 
simple life of the poor villagers. They underrate the achievements 
ofthe vil agers. They think the v/7/fleer^ /o be untouchables. The 
villagers lived m simple homes and were not known to other people- 
It ^bows that the people were unpretentious, unassur, ing and 

w/iamh///on5. They lived normallives without running' madly after 
ambitions. The poet compares the simple life styles of innocent 
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farmers with the grand lives of the moderns. It is apparent that the 

snort and simple annals of the poor are compared to rich people. 

He throws a hint that quality of life is measured by virtues, piety 

and innocence and not by ambitions and grandeur. Life does not 

exist in show-offs and composity. The real value of life lies in human 
warmth. 


The poet makes a statement that death does not spare any one. 
He says, *fhe paths of glory lead but to the grave**. Who has* 
escaped the hands of death ? The rich exhibit their wealth and 
position. They take pride in their social respectability Beauty 
also makes people made. But they forget the final hours of death 
which IS very disastrous. No one escape the inevitable hour. Wealth 
cannot save from the icy hands of death. In fact, it makes us 
victims of death almost everyday. 

The poet makes a meaningful comment that those that are 
^bitions and proud are claimed by death much earlier than others. 
Hence, there is no fun priding in one’s wealth and position. Grand 
grnvej cannot make man immortal. We find admirable words written 
on the tombs of rich people. These epitaphs are placed in the 
memory of the dead. People sing songs in the praise of the dead. 

Triertds aud admirers, flatterers and stooges sing in the praise of the 

dead. These things are done by the supporters of the rich. 

The poet is right when he says that these trophies cannot 
make man immortal. Monuments and epitaphs cannot call the dead 
one* to/i/e. The dead are reduced to earth in their graves. They 
would not hear flattering words and speeches. Thus, these are 
mere wastages which rich people heap on their graves. Neither 
marble nor broonze can make the dead alive. The poet used 
beautifuf lines to suggest the uselessness of such memories, “Can 
^onour s vojee Provo'.e the silent dust, or Flattery soothe the dull 


villagers. He feels that 

inthis neglectedspot, great men are buried. They were men who 

FT'"''' '""r inspirations. 

^ey had messages from God. They could have become powerful 

^ngs were they permitted to rule. They had amongst them Excellent 
muscians and poets. The poet finds in them exemplary, talents and 
qualities. They were gifted men who could rise in heights had 
^ey got a chance to do so. Poor villagers could not rise in life 

Thiywere poor anT himble 

They did not cut people s throa* for money. 

Gray admires the men who are dead and buried. They were 

to come across nfen Tf 
j He compares them with an obscure flower erowinc 

and blushing unseen in the remote desert. The flower has\ verv 

strong smell, f ut there is no one to admire its sweet fragrance The 
villagers amongst them could be as powerful as Cromwell and ooets 
as famous as M.lton, They coulS become very powerful rXs 
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and great creative artist. They could become Hampden who bravely 
opposed King Charless I, on many issues. ' They could not do so 
because they were poor. 

Some of them could have become great parliamentarians, dis* 
tinguishedpublic orators and great public men. They would have 
fought successfully with those that wanted to exploit them. Poor 
fellows did not do such things because they lived in a different 
situation. They had qualities which we lack today. The poet 
proudly says : 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

Arid shut the gates of mercy on mankind' 

They did not run for fame and reputation, luxury and pride. 

In these line, the poet pays the villagers glorious tribute for 
tbeix pure virtues and peaceful life. He tells us that they did not 
engage themselves in the mad race for power. They were far from 
the m iding crowd of modern time. They lived in the cool sequestered 
vale of life. They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. They 
lived a very peaceful life. They were simple and pure people. The 
poet finds ordinary memories, graves of those people. There arc 

uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked giving no informa¬ 
tion about the dead. The poet is moved to pity at this. Those that 
pass that way pay them tribute. The simple poet is the amongst them 
have written lines from the Holy Bible. They were people who 
were honest and never foughl for petty gains. They reconciled 
themselves to God for their happiness. 

Every one amongst us wants to be remembered after death. 
This is a human problem. We don’t like to live life of joys and 
sorrows. The villagers are remembered by their children who pay 
them homages. Their lives were without complaint and regret. 

The poet thinks that some one will come to this area and talk 
about him when he is dead. The poet often contemplates deeply 
around these graves like a sad man. The poet will die and an old 
shepherd would find hi .1 missing from his usual position near the 
grave. He won’t find the poet near his favourite tree The old 
shepherd would come to know that the poet is dead. 

THE EPITAPH 

young man is buried for 
eternal rests. The graves contains the poet who was neither famous 

nor rich who had unhmitted knowledge and extreme sadhess. He. 

was sad for the poor and sorry for the humble. The poet was kind 
and generous to the poor. God was happy with him for his love 
for the poor. God gave him reward for his virtues. He loved the 
poor and God loved him^ Gray was lucky to get a good friend in 
Richard west whom he thtnks to be God’s gift. The poet is dead 

and with him are buried his virtues and qualities. He'hopes that 
his Father will forgive him. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 


The poem opens on a grave-yard scene. It is growing 
dark. The evening bells are ringing. 

There is pervading silence all around. One hears only 

the buzzing sound of the flying beetle and the low tink¬ 
ling of the bells of the cattle. 


The owl giving out low 
moon. 


hoots, perhaps complaining to the 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

. 

19 . 


Simple and virtuous villagers are dead and buried. They 
are sleeping an eternal sleep. 

No wind or sound can disturb them in their eternal 
sleep. 

The kitchen fire, the houswife and their children can’t 
disturb them with their affectionate embraces and kisses. 

When they were alive, the farmers (who are now dead) 

worked hard. They ploughed the land and harvested the 
crops. 

They were very simple persons. They had no ambitions 
and aspirations as the city people have. 

All men who are proud of their glory and wealth come to 
an end leaving no trace behind. 

There are no busts or sculptures on the graves of these 
villagers and farmers. 

Artificial sculptures placed on the graves will not bring 
them dead back to life. ® 

There were many talented and gifted people among those 

who are dead and buried. But their talents were not 
used. 


They h^fertile brain but did not make use of their inte¬ 
llect. They very very poor people. 


In these graves, there might be sleeping men of the stature 
of Hampden, or Milton or Cromwell. 


These villagers did not disturb others with their iovs and 
sorrows. ^ 


I . eant to earn name and fame and 

place in history. 

They did Dot hide truth 

for the sake of avoiding shame. They never flattered in 
praise ofthe rich to seek favours. udiierea in 

City people are mad and crazy for money and reputation. 

The villagers did not have these infection. They lived a 

tranquil and quiet life. ^ 

People that pass by these graves, talk good of them. This 

IS a great honour to their memory. 
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20. The village, crude poet noted their dates of birth on their 
grlives. Verses from the Bible are written on their graves, 

21. Every dying person leaves a look regret on those that are 
left. 

22. The dying person wants to die in the lap of one that loves 
him dearly. 

23. Grass plants grow up from the bosom and warmth of 
Nature. 

24. The poet hopes that someone will remember him after 
his death as is remembering the villagers. 

25. Some shepherd might say about the poet many things. He 
used to see him early in the morning everyday visiting the 
Churchyard. 

26. The poet was often seen .thinking deeply about the 
villagers. 

27. The shepherd might tell the people that he did not see the 
poet one morning at his usual place. The poet was not 
to be seen anywhere, 

28. The shepherd might tell them that he saw the funeral of 
the poet. 

29. The epitaph on his grave will tell the people his generous 
nature. 

30. The poet lived obscure life sincerely and truly. 

31. He had love and sympathy for the poor. The poor loved 
and honoured him in return. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q- 1* What, iQ your opinion, is the theme oT the 

*£legy fVrieten in a Country Churchyard ?” 

Ans. In * Elegy* Gray mourns the death, not of any particular 
person, but of the nameless, neglected humble village folk, who lie 
buried in their humble graves in the countrj' churchyard. He 
laments in the humblest way the great tragic waste of their potential 
greatness that with proper opportunities might have borne fuit. 

His heart sinks with sadness at the thought of their poverty 

and helplessness which never allowed them to develop their hidden 

talenti and rise to greatness. The cruel hand of death spares no 

one, not even those who hive already achieved power, pelf great¬ 
ness and glory. r > o 

. poet calls upon the wealthy and ambitious people of the 

civilized world not to be proud of their position, but to have a soft 
corner for these poor folk. The poem ends in a personal note about 
the poet s loneliness in the world which has no time for the poor 
and his sad and humble life. 
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Gray gives more weightage of innocence and simplicity. He 
does not find glamour and glitter of life as rewarding as innocence 
and simpticity. Kings or clowns must tumble down to lowly dust. 
All are laid to rest. Worms eat our bodies. What should we be 
proud of? What is there with to be boastful of? He issues warning 
to proud people to give up vanity. Human pomp and show is 
insubstantial. The rich buried in ornate graves will not come back 
to life. There is no fun wasting wealth on decorative graves. Life’s 
meaning lies in human goodness and human warmth. 

Q,. 2. Comment on the use of personiBcation In the 

poem, **Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard'*. 

Ans. When impersonal or lifeless objects, like trees, mountains 
cities etc., are shown a having human nature of qualities, we have 
personification. Or, even abstraction like love, here, pride, 
ambition etc., may be personified. 

, Gray’s Elegy has several examples of personification. The 
secret bower of the moping owl is personified as having been 
molested by some wandering nearby. Ambition and Grandeur are 
personified. 

They stand for the ambition and glorious people of the town 
and the cities. So is memory personified. Honour and Flattery arc 
personified. They stand for honour given to a person or flattery and 
praise done to a man. There is a long list of personification in the 
poem like Knowledge and Penury. 

(Now read the Critical appreciation of the poem.) 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q . 3. Discnss the moral of Gray’s “E/egy”. 

Ans. The Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard expresses 
truths which are of permanent value to mankind. The poem deals 
with the nobility of a life of simplicity and virtue. He idealises the 
lives of the poor villagers. The poor are hated by the rich on many 
accounts. In this connection he shows how the distinctions between 
the pride and pomp of the rich are all in vain, for the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave. 

He pleads that the poor should not be contemptuously treated. 
By examining their lives very carefully, he finds that it is possible 
that some of them might have had some genius^ • which lay un~ 
developed within them owing to lack of proper opportunities. It is in 
this connection that he embodies the beautiful idea that several 
great persons live and die unnoticed. He says, 

* *Full many a gem of prest ray serence 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its fragrance in the desert air**. 
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Pursuit of greatness is attended by evils. We note that a man 
who is ambitious of becoming a ruler may have to shut the gates of 
mercy to man kind. We note also that persons who wish to attain 
fame as leaders of men, may have to suppiess the truth or hide 
their sense of shame. Poets have to commit the sin of making their 
divine Muse serve worldly purposes by offering insincere flattery to 
the rich. In other words. Gray indirectly urges the love of virtues 
like mercy, truth, honour and sincerity. 

The Elegy gives Gray opportunities to make some excellent 
reflections on the subject of Death, He says that Death, in as much 
asitisdumb and leads to oblivion, presents terrors to makind. 
Nobody is willing to yield his delightful like as a victim to Death. 
When a man is about to die, he looks for support from some friend 
or relation. It is in this connection that Gray gives expression to the 
famous philosophical truth. 

“£Ve/i from the tomb the voice of Nature cries^ > 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.** 

The rustics led their life far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife and that their’sober desires never learned to stray. We note 
also that the poet led an innocent and simple life in constant 
communion with Nature. By thus presenting picture of simple 
virtuous and innocent lives. Gray is making appeal to all of us to 
model our lives on those of the rustics and the poet himself. 

Q.. 4- What 18 an elegy ? Disenss the special featnres 

of Gray’s **Elegy** ? 

Ans. In the Greek literature of early, times the word ‘Elegy’ 
was used to denote a poetical composition of a special metrical 
form. It consisted of two lines, the first containing six feet, while 
the second line comprised of five feet, whatever the theme, any poem 
composed in this metrical form was called an Elegy. It dealt with 
war, love, patriotism, death or any other object. 

In English literature, however, elegies began to be written 
exclusively on the theme of death or lamentation on the death of 
some dear one. The express sadness at the death of some dear 
person possessing some whole qualities. The most famour English 
elegies are Milton’s ‘Lycidas’, Shelley’s ‘Adonais’, Arnold’s ’Tbyrsis* 
and Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam”. 

Gray’s has all the qualities of an English elegy. But 

unlike the others, it is not a pastoral Elegy i e. it does not portray 
the dead as shepherds, nor is it a song lamenting the death of one 
particular individual. His Elegy has a universal background. It 

deals with a whole case of people and is thus unique among the 
Elegies of English Literature. 

“Had Gray written nothing but his Elegy’’ said Byron, “high 
as he stands, I am not sure that he would not stand higher. It is 
the corner stone of his glory*’. 
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The Ele^y has universal appeal as it deals with the destiny of 
the common people^ and has pathos that moves every reader. Its 

diction is natural and yet elegant, its imagination is sublime as well 

. as exuberant. It is free from high- sounding words and, obscurity. 
It produces pensive melancholy and is one of the sweetest songs that 
tell of saddest thought. 

Thus we see that Gray’s Elegy is unique and extraordinary 
among the English Elegies. 


. S. Reprodace in yonr own words the evening scence 
as described by Gray in his 'Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard*. 

Ans. The poet is sitting in a ccuntry churchyard. He hears 
the sound of bells in the church. The bell was rung at 8. p.m. to 
inform the people to put fires and lights, and retire for the night. 
The sheep are moving home-ward on their zig-zag way across the 
meadows in loose groups. The farmers are coming back home with 
heavy footsteps after their day’s tiring work in the fields. 

A fast approaching darkness is going to to cover the land 
scape. The poet is left alone.in this dark landscape. The scene 
of the whole countryside becomes dim. The evening dusk is 
turning into darkness. Light disappears and darkness falls in no 
time. The atmosphere is calm and serene. 

The humming sound of the flying beetles alone disturbs the 
deep silence. The faint tinkling of the bells round the necks of- 
cattle also distrubs this quiet. The sheep afe slowly falling asleep 
in their distant enclosures. They move their necks in a drowsy 
state and disturb the calm atmosphere. 

An old owl is hooting from its perch in an old ivy covered 
tower. It appears that the owl has been the sole ruler of the dark 
^hts. The owl feels sad to find an intruder—the poet in his area. 
TJe poet has come to disturb the privacy of the owl in its ancient 
church-tower. The owl -does not want any one to roam about its 
secret tower. The owl requests the poet to leave its lonely region 
and wander at some other place in the village. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

The plonghman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me- (Lines 1 


4) 


„ J^hese lines have been taken from "Elegy Written in a Country 
Cnurchyard" written by Thomas Gray. The poem celebrates the 
croic yet simple village people who lie buried in ordinary graves in 
a village churchyard. The poet feels proud of these ordinary men 

Soodlife. They would have scaled lofty 
ycigtus had they been given proper opportunity to come forward, 
tn a way, the poet pay. homage to the<«e unknown burials. 
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The pensive poet sits all by himself in the village churchyard. 
The church sounds its evening bells. The sound of evening bells 
marks the end of the day. The cattle and the farmers are coming 
back home. The cattle and the farmers are moving tiredly. The 
darkness of the evening is gradually increasing. There is no one 
around him. 

It is a powerful opening and the poet successfully commu¬ 
nicates the atmosphere of death. The day is going to wane. The 
farmers and the cattle are tried. Darkness is fast growing. 

Special Remarks : Gray communicates the theme of decline 
and decay through effective symbols. We have part like the parting 
day. Eternal darkness will eat us up. We are living a weary and 
worn-out life. 


Difficult Words Explained : 

curfew —the bell rung at 8 p.m. to tell people to switch off lights 
and sleep ; parting days —The sun is going to set ; lowing herd^The 
cattle altering weary soundswhile coming back home in the evening , 
lea —green pastures, meadows ; ploughman —A farmer tilling the 
land ; work : plods —moves slowly, because he is tired after the day’s 
weary way —The way is not weary (tired), the farmer is weary (tired), 

2. Beneath those ragged elms, that yew-tree*s shade. 

Where heaves the tarf in many a monldering heap 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. (Lines 13-^16) 

The passage has been taken from Gray’s *'Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard ** The poem is a deep reflection on the values 
cherished by the simple villagers that are now buried in ordinary 
graves in the village churchyard. The poet compares their simple 
graves to the graves of rich people—ornate graves. He concludes 
that life’s virtue lies in honesty, goodness, piety and simplicity and 
not In pomp and show, glamour and glitter. 

The poet is pondering on the dead on a gloomy evening. He 
is standing amidst the yew trees in the churchyard. There is 
plentiful grass under the dark elms and yew trees. There arc 
simple graves under these trees. These are very small graves. In 
these small graves are laid simple and ignorant persons who lived 
in the village long ago. ^ 

The poet has a point in referring to narrow cells. These cells 
are too small compared to rich cells of the wealthy. 

Special Remarks : This passage has a deeper meaning when 
read with the passages that come quite late. These narrow cells 
are compared with ornate cells of rich people. Nothing remains 
All will die. Graves can’t revive the dead. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

rugged^ uneven ; heaves the turf —Tall grass is rising ; 
mouldering heap Grass growing on graves ; narrow cell —small 

grave ; laid —burled ; rude forefathers villagers ; hamlet --ihe 

nearby village. 
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3. For them no more the blazing hearth shall hum. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

- No children runto lisp their sire’s return 

Or climb his knees the' envied kiss to share* 

(Line 21-24) 

The passage has been taken from Gray’s **Elegy Written in a 
Churchyard." The poet stands amidst the graves of poor villagers in 
the village churchyard. These graves contain in them ‘jude fore¬ 
fathers* of the nearby hamlet. They are sleeping ‘narrow cells’. 

The poet is sure that their simple graves are no way inferior 
to rich people’s decorated and ornate graves having tombstones. The 
dead can’t be brought back to life. There is no fun wasting money 
on rich memorials. Life’s beauty lies in human goodness and human 
warmth. 

The villagers are dead and buried. Their life’s activities have 
come to and end. No one will wait for them at home. Their 
kitchens will not burn for them. Their wives no longer wait for 
them in the evening. When they were alive, their children used to 
run to sit in their laps and kiss them. They were eager for a kiss 
from their grand sires. Now they are dead and no grandchildren 
wail for them. 

Special Remarks : The world belongs to the living. People 
forget the dead. The dead are lying in cold graves. Life continues 
warmly outside. This is the way of the world. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

blazing hearth —kitchen which burns \ ply her evening care— 
busy doing her evening household duties; lisp—to prattle like a 
child ; sire's —father’s, grandfather’s ; e/iv/W—feeling jealous of 
other children while running to kiss their sire. 


4. Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flattery sooth the dull cold ear of Death ? 

(Lines 41—44) 


^he passage is taken from Gray’s "Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard". The poet speak of the innocence, ignorance, 
virtues, goodness and piety of the simple villagers who are buried in 
the village churchyard. The poem is sung in their honour reminding 
the city people that the dead were far better than them. 


, poet has already mentioned that death will spare none, 

he nch or the poor, the handsorne or the ugly. All will meet the 

same end. The rich keep their ashes in costly and orname ntal 
urns. 


wish to preserve their ashes for future generations. Urns 
m churches and at homes, statues built to immortalize the dead are 
human efforts, The rich get songs written in honour of the dead. 
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People flatter them for their so-called goodness. But the poet is sure 
that all these efforts cannot bring the dead back to life. 

Special Remarks : He make fun of the rich who waste money 
to remain immortal after their death. Wealth can’t get you honour 
and love of the people. The poor people are dead and buried. Still 
the poet honours and loves them. No memorials, urns or statues cah 
make man better than what he is- Death is all powerful. 

Dififlcnlt Words Explained ; 

j/orfed—quite high, big, elegant ; animated bast —a 'Statue 
erected on the grave, looking almost living and reil ; mansion — 
here human body ; feting breath —Can bring the dead back to life, 
once dead always dead ; Hono\tr*s vo/ce—songs sung in praise and 
honour of the rich person who is burned in the grave ; provoke — 
disturb, make alive ; silent dust —the dust of the grave, or the dead 
body which is reduced to dust ; sooth —make pleasant, happy ; 
dull cold ear of Death —One who is lifeless can’t be revived through 
flattering songs. 

5. , Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregaant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod ot empire might have swayed. 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

(Lines 45—48) 

These lines have been taken from G-ay’s poem **Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard**. The poem deals with the pure and 
innocent life of the villagers. The poet firmly believes that many 
of the villagers were wise, imaginative and intelligent. They would 
have proved their worth had they been given the chance. They grew 
in isolation and died unsung and unknown. 

Die poet pays his humble homage to the villagers that lie 
buried in the ordinary churchyard. Very poor farmers and villagers 
are buried in these ordinary and simple graves. Many of them had 
in them extraordinary potential capacity and divine 'inspiration. 
Many of them had the power to rule kingdoms powerfully. They had' 
great singers and musicians among them. 

Special Remarks ; The poet wishes to pinpoint that the dead 
villagers were not inferior to the city dwellers on the artistic, 
intellectual and spiritual plane. 

In fact, they were far better them their city counter-parts but 
they did get the right opportunity to exploit their worth and 
potential. 

Difficalt Words Explained ; 

neglected spot —rough, rugged churchyard, uneven ; where no 
one comes and sings praises ; laid—hurled ; heart —fellow, person ; 
pregnant—‘gifted with, having special talents ; celestial fire —that 
person had in him divine inspiration, intuition and spiritual urge ; 
hands —Persons ; rod of empire—authority, power ; swayed —used. 
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I “o®*“ Porest ray serene 

^— r II nnfathon’d caves of ocean bear. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. (Lines 53—56) 

CAur Written in a Cduntry 
rte Sc effort "** inevitability of death and 

™ • 1 ‘® remain immortal through rich and 

ornate memorials and statues. The poet, however, dislikes the 
^how of wealth to remain immortal. He prefers to poor to the 

The poor villagers are dead and buried in simple obscure 

SebnSv^LnH^®® churchyard but people remembe? them for 
P cty* goodness, moral values and simplicity. 

beauJof describing the talents, potentials and 

f There are millions of costiv 

£ E^v;n^“h!.® f hidden in the sea-bed No one can see 

fh^ance^ growing in the wild forests. They have powerful 

Difficult Words Explained : 

^ ^ew—many talented, brilliant, intelligent oersons • 
fnvemive^infeTr”""^/^ exceptionally ®c?eadvT and 

C;s„:rc„'/:'r/y Js;:.'’-'”’ ^ 

Aome mute inglorious Milton here may rest 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

TVi^c- I- . (Lines 57—60) 

Country ChlTchyarl'^ Written in a 

of those innS ln J Poet pays a real homage to the memory 

graves in the "ravevard ortheMn ^u° 'l^huried in ordinar^ 

have risen to Tofty heights had These persons v ould 

ties. heights had they been given the right opportuni- 

country churchyTTd^thefe^mTv d 'hat in the 
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grow in the jungle. Gray further observes that there may lie buried 
a poet with a genius of Milton or Cromwell who did not involve hfs' 
country in a disastrous civil war. 

He says that there may He buried a justice as brave as John the 
Hampden who was a famous Parliamentary leader and martyr who 
faced the tyrant King Charles I. The bard who lies buried is called 
silent Milton, because opportunities were lacking to draw him out to 
sing grand poems. 

Special Remarks : What does the poet wish to point out ? 
He wants to establish that the ordinary villagers were far better than 
the s<'phisticated city dwellers. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

Hampden— British orator, patriot and crusader for 
public liberties ; dauntless breast — a man with a bold heart, a fear¬ 
less fighter for public liberties ; oppressor, one who take 

people’s rights ; withstood —resisted, opposed ; mute inglorious 

Milton was glorious and vocal because he had the chance 
to write. There were many Miltons among the villagers but they 
could get the chance to express themselves ; Cromwell guiltless — 
Cromwell who had much bloodshed in the Civil War for public 
liberties*: 

8 . The straggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes o/ingenous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and pride. 

With incence kindled at the Muse’s lame. 

(Lines 69—72) 

These lines have been taken from Gray’s poem ^'‘Elegy 
Written in a Country ChurchyardV The poet pays homage to those 
simple villagers who lie buried in the ordinary graves in the village 
churchyard. They had clear conscience and were not victims of a 
sense of guilt. They were pure and simple unlike us, the city people 
They did not believe in flattery and sycophancy. 

Gray observes that ^he destiny of the poor people in the 
countryside, which prevented them from becoming great heroes or 
statesmen, was really a blessing in disguise. If their destiny did not 
bring fame to them, it also saved them from committing those 
crimes which come alone with greatness. The result was that these 
people led honest and natural lives. They did not try to hide the 
truth. 

They did not try to hide their natural feelings of shame when 
doing a bad thing. Their destiny also saved them from writing 
flattering poetry to w in the favour of the rich and the proud Poetry 
is a noble art. It must be said to their credit that they did not misuse 

it. 
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Special Remarks : Gray loves his little heroes who did not 
Waste their strength to possess wdridy power. They were unassuming 
and simple people. ® 

DifiScult Words Explained : 

sti uggiing pangs—d\ft\cu\t moments caused when one is faced 
to choose selfiih interest and duty (two clashing claims) • 
conscious—umh which the person knows ; to quench the blushes— 
to suppress or avoid things which are unpleasant ; ingenous shame — 

natural weakness ; £w.vi//-y ant/pr/We—leading a comfortable life of 

luxuries ; incense—dixtiery ; inspired ; Muse*s fame—efforts 

to become great poets and have fame. 


9. * Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

■ Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

A^ovv drooping, woeful-wan. like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

(Lines 105—108) 

Gray’s poem "Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” The poet pays rich tributes to the memory 

* u '''"agers who lie buried io 'he graves in the village 
churchyard He is sure that they w-re far superior to the city 
people. They were simple, honest and innocent. 

Gray imagines what a hoary-headed swain may say about him 

by a kindred spirit after he is dead. The swain would describe how 

.hf li's erne gre ting the sunrise stretching himself under 

'"’if® ^"<1 wandeiing aimlessly in the neighbouring, forests. 
Sometimes he would walk smiling in contempt. 

At other times it would seem as if some great sorrow was 

Ieft®;in'’®i would look pale as if he had been 

^Ko® 'u-seemed as if either some great sorrow 

brrgrh!m1o‘that"sLte.^‘ " disappointment in love had 

him : He is sure that people will remember 

faiTures! ' “^n-sad for the villagers and sad for his own 


Difficult Words Explained'; 

, in scorn —showing dislike for the dirtv 

world ; murtermg—speaking, whispering ; wayivarrf—eccentric odd^ 
/uneies-views, ideas ; rove-move about ; Voopmg--cres^^^^^ 
sad , ivoe/u/-ivan-careworn, sad ;/or/or/i-lonely sad • crazed 

ir-ss ‘I” “‘X ^ iiopZs 
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6. London 

[William Blake : (1751-1827)] 

Blake was an English artists, poet and mystic., He was the 
son of a London hosier. He never went to school and was 
apprenticed for sometime to an engraver. He published Song of 
Innocence [\1Z9) Songs of Experience (1794) in two volumes 
written in two distinct periods and in two distinct and dominant 
moods of joy and sorrow respectively. Blake is a mystic or one who 
sees the invisible world behind the visible or the ultimate reality 
behind ordinary reality. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

When we turn now to London, Blake’s “mightiest brief poem”, 
our minds ringing with Blakean themes, we come upon infinite 
curses in a little room, a world at war in a grain of London soot. 
In his first draft Blake wrote “dirty street” and “dirty Thames” as 
plain statement of fact, reversing the sarcastic “golden London” 
and “Silver Thames” of his early parody of Thomson’s Rule Britannia. 
And the harlot's curse sounded in every “dismal” street. The 
change to “charter’d” mocks Thomson’s boast that “the charter of 
the land” keeps Britons free, and it suggests agreement with 
(perhaps was even suggested by) Paine’s condemnation of “charters 
and corporations” in the Second Pan ofThe Rights of Man, where 
Paine argues that all charters are purely negative in effect and 
that city charters, by annulling the rights of the majority, cheat the 
inhabitants and destroy the town’s prosperity—even London being 
capable of bearing up against the political evils of a corporation** 
only from its advantageous situation on the Thames. Paine’s 
work was circulated by shopkeepers chafing under corporation rule 
and weary, like Blake, of the “cheating waves of chartered streams” 
of monopolized commerce. 

In the notebook fragment just quoted Blake speaks of 
shrinking at the little blasts of fear. That the hireling blows into 

ray ear‘” thus indicating that when he writes of the “mind-forg’d 

n^inacles’ in every cry of fear and every ban he is not saying simply 
mat people are voluntarily forging manacles in their own minds. 
Hireling informers or mercenaries promote the fear. 

Before he completed his publication there was a flurry of alarm 
freeborn Englishmen at the presence of German hirelings. 
Will you wait till BARRACKS are erected in every village,** 
exclaimed a London Corresponding Society speaker in January 1794, 
and till subsidized Hessians and Hanoverians are upon us ?” In 
Parliament Lord Stanhope expressed the hope that honest Britons 
would meet this Prussian invasion Opposing Force by 

Force. And the editor of Politics for the People, reporting that 
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one Hessian had stabbed an Englishman in a street quarreU cried 
that all were brought “to cutthe throats of Englishmen,” He urged 
citizens to arm and to fraternize with their fellow countrymen, the 
British common soldiers. 

The latter arc Blake's “hapless Soldiers’* whose “sigh Runs in 
blood down Palace walls”—and whose frequently exhibited' 
inclination in 1792-1793 to turn from grumbling to mutiny is not 
taken into account by those who interpret the blood as the soldier’s 
own and who overlook the potentially forceful meaning of “sigh” 
in eighteenth century diction. In the structure of the poem the 
soldier’s utterance that puts blood on palace walls is parallel to the 
harlot’s curse that blasts and blights. And Blake would have 
known that curses were often chalked or painted on th^ royal walls. 
In October 1792 Lady Malmesbury’s Louisa saw “written upon 

the Privy Garden-wall, ‘No coach-tax ; d-Pitt! d-n the Duke 

of Richmond ! no King !” 

A number of cognate passages in which Blake mentions blood 
on palace walls indicate that the blood is an apocalyptic omen of 
mutiny and civil war involving regicide. In The French Revolution 
people and soldiers fialernize. and ,when their “murmur” (sigh) 
reaches the palace, blood runs down the ancient pillars. In The 
Four Xoasy Night I. similar “wailing affects the people ; “But most 
the polish’d Palaces, dark, silent, bow with dread.” “But most” 
is a phrase straight from And in Night IX the people’s 

sighs and cries of fear mount to “furious” rage, apocalyptic blood 
“pours down incessant,” and “Kings in their palaces lie drown’d” 
in it, tom “limb from ‘limb.” In the same passage the marks of 
weakness and woe of London are spelled out as “all the marks... 
of the slave’s scourge and tyrant’s crown.” In London Blake is 
talking about what he hears in the streets, not about the moral stain 
of the battlefield sigh of expiring soldiers. 

In Blake’s notebook the lines called An Ancient Proverb 
recapitulate the London theme in the form of a Bastille Day recipe 
for freeing Old England from further plagues of tyranny : 

Remove away that blackening church 
Remove away that marriage hearse 

Remove away that-of blood 

Youll quite remove the ancient curse 

Where he might have written “palace” he cautiously writes a 
dash. Yet despite the occasional shrinking of Blake as citizen, 
Blake as prophet, from The French Revolution \o The Song of Los, 
from 1791 to 1795, cleaved to the vision of an imminent spring 
thaw when the happy earth would “sing in its course” as the fire 
of Voltaire and Rousseau melted and Alpine or Atlantic snows. 
In England nevertheless, the stubborn frost persisted and the wintry 

dark ; and England’s crisis and Earth’s crisis were threatening to 
become permanent. 
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In ‘London’ the restrictive categorising .of the speaker seeks ^ 
to contain all witbip its mould. His mode of seeing is like the 
political system of chartering, which must distance and reduw to 
distant abstraction the human realities on which it operates. MarR 
had associations for radical groups. The doctrine of the beast was 

the doctrine of faith alone; a withdrawal from the alleviation ot 

suffering in this world. To ‘mark’ was to be locked within a 
mystifving ideology which served as an apologia for the status 
The speaker is also implicated in the abstracting modes of his 
society. The ‘marks’ are the external signs of a rotten society ; 
‘marking’ is the internal logic of that society. The radical traces 
ills of society to objective’ manacles of repression, the old whig to 
the ‘subjective failings’ of human nature. But for Blake both are 
fused. The speaker's relentless self-awareness is evident in third 

stanza: passive signs of generalized weakness give way to sharply 

specific images. His mode of experience is isolated one of 
‘marking’, blackening, blighting with plague. In the last two 
stanzas he ceases to assume the controlling perspective of judgement 
and the abstracting to a more immediate vision. He simply ‘hears . 

All these poems convey an radical uneasiness with the secure moral 
judgements. We have, not protest, but a sense of the instability 
of any moral judgement within society but its active implication 
in what it seeks to condemn. Such moralizing, Blake felt, 
dehumanizes by abstracting from and distancing the actuality o\ 
experience. In ‘London’ it gives way to an apocalyptic sense of a 
quite different kind of judgement—the surrealistically concrete 
vengeance implicit in the exploiting mechanisms of society itself. 
‘The Tyger’ is the only poem which presents a speaker who doesn’t 
constrict reality to his pre-established pattern. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

William Blake speaks in this poem about the deep-seated 
lifelessness^ intense moral fall and complete inhumanisation of the 
people of fjjndon. The poem is a severe attack on social injustii^, 
social corruption and broken families. The great city is peopled with 
men, women and children who are hardly human beings. The 
great city of London has no greatness about it. It is a city of 
people who are callouSy heartless and insensitive. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The poet moves through the city of London. The city has two 
distinct zonesy The city zone and the trading zone. These zones 
have no neattfess about them. The city zones is rotting and stinking. 
Municipal rules and regulations have made people’s life miserable. 

The lonesome poet comes across meuy women and children who are 
in deep distress. He finds marks of weaknesses and marks of woe 
on the residents of both the zones. Social fragmentation has set in 
the big city of London. People are living like closed boxes and don’t 
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come forward to meet one another. The opening stanza of the 
poem sets the tone of deep misery and social bankruptcy. There is 
no single person in the city who is happy. 

The second stanza develops the theme of social fragmentation, 
moral downfall and spiritual decay. It is a city of tense and restless 
people. People are unlooked after. Each individual cries from 
the bottom of his heart. Deep cries touch the poet. Infant 
children are often treated as angels ; in this great city of London, 
infant children arc crying in helpless misery. There is no one to 
care for them. They are starving of love and affection right in 
their infancy. The poet places the reasons for all melodramatic 
developments. There are two reasons that he invents for this social 
break. People in this city are snobbish and foolish. They are 
self-centred and selfish. They have rules made by themselves to 
establish their social superiority. Thus the so-called free city is 
divided into social zones. , Secondly, the government has introduced 
rules and laws which have stopped people's spiritual growth and 
denied them their liberties. Social and governmental restrictions 
have spoiled people’s Ijfe and liberty. 

The poet mentions injustice, arid social hypocracy of the people 
of this city. It is a city of people who hardly feel. TTxere are small 
chimney sweepers who are made to work in black chimneys of 
factories. This is a very difficult job. 

Small children are forced to do this job. No one raises voice 
against such injustices. This treatment meted to children exposes 
the claim of social equality in this city. 

Religion primarily safeguards spiritual values. Church is the 
guardian of people’s soul. It is a matter of shock that Churchmer 
are corrupt avaricious. They are wicked and selfish. They are 
more interested in their self-interest than in the people. The state 
does not lag behind in exploiting the poor and the helpless. The 
king appoints soldiers who lay down their lives defending the Royal 
palace. The blood of poor soldiers seeps down to the foundatior 
of the Royal Palace. The poet tries to suggest exploitation o) 
the poor. 

The mill owners are cruel. Churchmen are selfish and king* 
are heartless. This passage reveals the ugly reality of London it 
spite of its claiming freedom for all. 

The poet travels at midnight experiencing further decay in 
social life. Society has broken. He observes many prostitutes whe 
cry throughout the night. Men go to these prostitutes and destroy 
their lives. These men have no social consciousness and obligation. 
They forget their wives and children and waste their time and energy 
with prostitutes. But this is the culture of London. The prostitutes 
have no future. They are not socially acceptable because they are 
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unchaste. The children born of these prostitutes have no social 
respectability, status and security. Prostitution is the culture of the 
city. It is the result of broken homes. Their children suffer for 
their mental differences. Men who go to prostitutes very often 
catch sex diseases which are at time very horrible. The poet has 
successfully evoked an atmosphere of suffocation, and moral 
bankruptcy. This is a proof that London does not have freedom as 
it claims to have. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. The poet wanders in the so-called Tree’ streets of th# 
great city of London and beside the free river Thames. 

2- He finds signs of weakness and marks of misery on the 
faces of people he comes across and the places he sees. 

3. Every man and every child is suffering in great fear. 

4. Authorities have put bans, checks and restrictions on 
people of lower sections of society. This is clear from every voice 
and every check. 

5. The chimney sweepers are in agony. Churches support 
those that torture the chimney sweepers. 

6. Soldiers are helpless sufferers. They die in war in defence 
of the king and live miserably. 

7. The poet hears the cries of the prostitutes at midnight. 

8. The prostitutes their new-born babies because the babies 
don’t have a future. 

9. The prostitutes curse the men who have sexually assaulted 
and ruined their lives. Frustrated husbands find refuge in the arms 
of prostitutes. The prostitutes conceive from them. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Notice the sharp opposition in the poem ^London* 
by William Blake between individuals and institution ? What 
class of implications does this opposition carry ? 

Ans. The poem presents an opposition between the 
individuals and the institutions. In the city of London the “City 
market and the Thames, river were divided into trading zones by 
the Corporation rules. These rules served to help the vested 
interests. 

The little children suffered while cleaning the chimneys. But 

they were used to serve the interests of the capital class. 

Institutionalized religion was a source of oppression for the 

individuals and also for the children. Soldiers suffered for the 

State. ^ he Prostitutes suffered because of the institutionalized religion 
and society. 
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The society was in throes because of institutionalised tyranny 
of religion and legalised exploitation by the state. The children 
suffer beyond recovery. Their innocent days are smothered 
mercilessly. Women have no grace or dignity. Kings are selfish. 
Priests and churches are soul-negating. Thus, social fabric has 
collapsed. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 
WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

I 

Q. 2. William Blake penetrates into tlie rottenness of 
London in his poem *Lonuon\ Do you believe that the theme 
of isolation and spiritnal vacuity is relevant to our age ? 



What is the relevance of the theme of Blake’s *Londofi’ 
to the modern world ? 


Why is the poem * London* by Blake so appealing to the 
medern man ? 

• Ans. Blake is a major romantic poet. His poems arc 
pictures of experience and innocence. Romantic poets subjectively 
analysed social ills. Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats were 
poets of beauty and Nature. But more than that, they were poets 
of great misery. They talk of Skylarks, Nightingales, Cuckoos. 
They did not leave touch with the earth. They look at glorious 
heights and had great visions but they belong to earth. In all these 
poets, we find moving pictures of human destiny. 

^London' deals with sociaLaioofness that has set in the great city 
of London. London and its administration take pride in granting 
freedom and happiness to its people. The poem lays bare the naked 
and ugly truth about the people of London. 

The city is divided into zones but the division is more than 
physical. It signifies the division in people’s social life. People 
are divided at all levels. There is a complete breakdown in society. 

The poet hardly finds a person who is happy. He observes 
mErks of weaknesses and marks of hollow existence. 

Blake denounces administration, social and personal restrictions 
on the people. People are suffering because of bans and 
restrictions. Misery is writ large on people faces. He hates ‘marks of 
weakness, and marks of woe’. 

Blake is rudely shocked to look at the/a// of morals and values. 
In London innocent children are made to work as labourers to clean 
chimneys by hanging inside them. It is a heartless nation. Church 
must promote man's spiritual urge. The things are quite, the reverse 
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here in En^and. Churchmen are corrupt and selfish. They are no 
more religious guardians of the people. Soldier shed their blood 
defending the King and his Palace. The poet is very sad to note 
that the institution of marriage has broken down. Husbands ignore 
their wives and find sexual consolation with prostitute. Their extra 
marital relations are a curse for the society. The children that are 
born during these concealed sexual encounters are owned by none. 
They are socially untouchables and inferior. 

Blake delivers a crashing blow to the false claims o^freedom 
and equality in London. The poem has a message which is useful 
for al! times to come. GolThas vanished. Social bonds and tradi¬ 
tional institutions are loosing their grip on man. Man today moves 
in a waste land lashed by winds of corruption and selfishness. Ours 
is a fragmented society. We feel that Blake is talking about us. 
Blake want us to think of spiritual elevation. More physical 
fulfilment will drag to spiritual damnation. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

1. I wander thro^ each chaxtered street 

Mear where the chartered Thames does flow. 

And mark in every face J meet 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. (Lines 1—4) 

, lines have been taken from William Blake’s poem 

London^ . The poem is^ a bold exposure of the so-called great 
city of London. London is the story of debauch human relations. 
There is nothing can be called noble in L<indon. The poet refers 
to chains, bans, restrictions both physical and moral that have 

Gripped people physically, intellectually and spiritually. The people 
of London are dead woods. 

People are in chains—in social and moral fetters. There is 

no freedoni for them. Worry is writ large on humane faces. The poet 

moves in the busy streets only to meet care-worm, worried and woe¬ 
begone faces. 

There is grief all around. The poet taunts that the city of 
London enjoys the freedom guaranteed to it by a royal charter. 
This is said ironically because actually there is no freedom. The 
river Thames flowing in London is imagined as enjoying the same 

cw j freedom. The poet says that when he walks in the streets 
of London or beside the river Thames, he does not observe that 
freedom at all. 

All around there are restrictions and checks. Therefore, due 

to these checks he finds miseries and sufferings. Everybody that he 

mwts, IS marked with grief and woe. The people are a picture of 
misery and weakness. 
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Special Remarks : This is Blake’s tragic appreciation of 
the restrictions and cheeks which imprison and kill the living 
spirit. His kind heart was pained by the sufferings which society 
put on the lower sections. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

Wander —move, have a close survey of ; chartered —two 
zones of London, divisions ; mark —observe, notice, find ; 
weakness —physical as well as spiritual decay ; woe —care-worn, 
crazed and dazed. 

2 . In every cry of every man. 

In every infant's cry of fear. 

In every voice in every ban. 

The mind-forged menacles I hear. (Lines 5—8) 

These lines are taken from William Blake’s poem London". 
The poem is a severe condemnation of the so-called free and fare 
British society which claims to have given equality to all its people. 
The poem lays bare the stark injustices and evils practised in the 
great city of London. The poet exposes that there is hardly any 
thing great about London. 

The poet comes across infants crying in panic and feat. 
Even the new-born babes are not free. He comes across men 
in chains and in distress. He feels that the bans, barriers and 

enforced by the authorities have made people’s life 

hellish. 

The civiliand moral laws are detriiiiental to moral and spiritual 
devel<^ment of the British Society. People are in chains. Law 
are inhuman, churches religionless and kings unkindly. Those who 
are in the saddle have created rules and laws that make people 
creep. In fact, there is hardly any free and liberated citizen in the 
great metropolis of London. 

: Blake was opposed to individual and 
institutionalised tyranny. Individuals have imposed restrictions to 
curb their spiritual growth. State and society have introduced 
laws and rules curbing individuars growth. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

hv accursed married life ; mind-forged—churns made 

to bind themselves ; the curse that man has brought 
upon himself ; mo/zac/ej—chains, restrictions, prohibitory laws. 

3. How the chimney — sweeper's cry 
Every blackening churcdi appals ; 

And the hapless soldier's sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls. 


(Lines 9—12) 
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These lines have been taken from Blake*s ^^London'\ Blake' 
was a champion of civil liberties. He was an opponent of tyranny 
in all forms. This poem lays bare individual and institutionalised 
injustices and exploitations. The poet exposes the hollow claim of 
the Britishers to giving equal rights to their people. 

This passage reinforces the people’s woe as'discussed in the 
preceding stanza. People are imprisoned by laws made by 
themselves and by society. 

We often talk of children as angels. Blake talks about those 
infant children who are made to enter hot smoky chimneys as 
workmen. This is a grave injustice against innocent children. But 
none of the Londoners has ever come out against this practice. 
Churches are there to safeguard our moral and spiritual interests. 
But it is so sad that churches and churchmen are corrupt and 
corrupting. They are black by their black deeds. Soldiers are 
appointed to defend the King's palace. Soldiers die in the defence 
of the King. Their blood seeps into the foundations of the royal 
palace. 

t 

Special Remarks : It is a bold condemnation of the church 
and the state by a great romantic poet. 

Difflcmlt Words Explained : 

Blackning c/iwrcA—religion oppression let loose by church ; 

Religious oppression is shocking ; hapless soldier— 
unfortunate, ill-fated ; sigh —the dying.breath of the soldiers; 
runs in blood —the blood of the dying soldiers seep into the palace 
foundations. 

4. But mast thro* midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful harlot’s c:nrse 
Blasts the new bom infants' tear, 

Arjd blights with plagues the marriage hearse. 

(Lines 13—16) 

These lines are taken from Blake’s London", London is a 

bold condemnation of individual and institutionalised oppression 
and tyranny. 

TTiese preceding stanzas talk about rank corruption and gross 
immorality that has become a part of society. London-is no more 

an ideal city—where people get liberties and rights. It is a city of 
oppressed people. 

Here are poor infants working in chimneys. Churches arc 
^rrupt and corrupting. The king is anti-people. Married life has 
blasted. People are living an accursed life. 

This passage pin-points the accursed life of the prostitutes 
that have a roaring trade in London. Young women are forced to 
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. a you„g 

herself and the man through whom she conceivid thrbabT‘" 
attack on London’s hypocridcal va?ues*^ Pe **'® blistering 

l>ifficiilt Words Explained : 

hurling curses and abuserorri^'’man*lho*h^^^ 

-ruins for ever, ; A%/,r^-bIasts Tnon, ® ^ 

We-collapse and^ failure of’ Lrried hfe""'*"""®* ’ marriage- 


★ ★ ♦ 


7- R6solution snd Indep©nderice 

[William Wordsworth] : (1770—1850)] 

aXrote aSthil* things and events of everyday life” 

artificiality. ***' language of the people free from all 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION 

poems'of Ssworth^'jMch’^ 

it shows the 

*■' and bright, 

he birds are singing in the distant woods.” 

or we may take the following lines : 

;;^he sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 

The grass IS bright with rain drops ;-on the moors 
The hare is running races inUer mirth.’’ 

describing the beauties*^'!i!ature°*^Th'^l 

scene which the poet paintr gatherer is a part of the 

strong mind in his weak and d.I "t^i'^ary leech gatherer has a 

gives him the resolution to life this mind which 
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He wanders on lonely moors, from pond to pond, in search of 

leeches. Despite old age he does not stop doing this, and what is 
more noteworthy, even though the number of leeches has decreased, 
he continues his effort to find them so as to be able to make an 
honest living. Nature has given him strength and peace of mind 
because of which he talks to the poet patiently and affectionately. 
This poem illustrates Wordsworth's faith in Nature as a sustaining 
force for man. 

Wordsworth describes ordinary things of nature, ordinary 
persons and situations but he invests them with a charm which 
transforms them into things and persons of a supernatural sphere 
he spiritualises nature. The leech of gatherer that is painted in the 
poem is one such creation of the great poet ; 

“And the whole body of the Man did seem 

Like one whom I had met within a dream ; 

Or like a man from some far region sent ; 

To give me human strength, by apt admonishment.” 

Wordsworth not only loved to describe nature and to state 
forth his philosophy of nature but he also voiced his love and 
sympathy for man. For this reason he is called xhe poet of human 
sympathy. He is sensitive to the pathos of human conditions. The 
Leech Gatherer {Resolution and Independence) illustrates thi* aspect of 
bis poetry : 

“While he was talking thus, the lonely place. 

The old Man’s shape, and speech—all troubled me. 

In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace. 

About the weary moors continually. 

Wandering about alone and silently.” 

These lines show Wordsworth sympathetic response to the 
leech gatherer’s situation. This is true of other poems, szy Michael, 
which shows the poet’s response to human emotions and situations 
—situations of suffering, loss and despair. 

The poem is also a specimen of the poet’s considerable 
narrative pov/er ; at the same time it shows, how is meditative 
tendency interferes with his narrative skill. This means that his 
narrative is not sustained but halting because during the course 
of the narrative he meditates on internal or psychological situations. 
This flows from his “deep interest in the spiritual crises rather than 
physical,” a point illustrated by stanza VI—here the course of the 
story is broken by statement of his mental conflict ; stanza VII also 
provides an illustration of this type. But even then, the pure 
narrative merit of the poem is clear. 

The poet weaves the brief incident into a ballad,, creating a 
background, sketching an interesting and live character and illustra- 
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ting a moral; the lone moor oi> a sunny and cheerful morhing, 
and an old docript man standing motionless by a pond. The 
description of the old man's persoiV, the conversation disclosing his 
oexupation and the depiction of the drama of feelings in the poet's 
mind are of real interest to the nairative. 

The poem is written in stanzas of seaen lines suited to the 
narrative. The language is simple and direct and is decorated with 
images and lively comparisons,r^for example lines 8 to 14 painting 
the image of the hare—or the portrayal of the old man through the 
epic image of the huge stone or that of the whale warming itself on 
a rock-shelf. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Man is afflicted with many ills. If he lets his mind be gripped 
by sadness, flowing from morbid considerations he is bound to be 
lost. The wiser course for: him is show courage and perseverance in ’ 
facing life. 

Wordsworth learns this lesson from an old and decrepit man 
that he comes across. The old man is a leech gatherer who is bent 
double and has to labour hard to get leeches as their number has 
decreased. Still he is resolute and inspires the poet with resolution 
and independence that he must learn ftom this man of strong will power 
though possessed of weak physique. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

It was a sweet morning after the rains and winds du.’-mg the 
night. Every creature was enjoying himself in the bright sunlight. 
The hare was racing in her merriment. The poet was at that time 
travelling on the moor. He could hear the merry-making of the 
bare and also the roaring sound of the distant waters. He forgot 
his old memories and started being very happy. 

However it happens that in the extreme height of joy a man 
sinks very low in dejection soon after. This dejection is vague and 
a man has no idea of the source from where it originates. The poet 
feels afraid that his joy may not be everlasting. He is reminded of 
Chatterton who commits suicide in his pride. He is also reminded 
of Robert Burns, the peasant poet, who wins glory in * the art of 
poetic composition but soon falls into bad habits and ends in 
disappointment. 

While Wordsworth is absorbed in these thoughts he comes 
across a very old man whose body is bent double. The old man 
tells the poet that he is a leech gatherer. He tells him that he tries 

to catch the leeches by means of a staff which he uses to displace 

muddy water in the pond. He says that leeches are not found in 
abundance at the moment. 

However he still follows this^profession as it provides him 
an honest and independent source of livelihood. The poet realises 
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that the leech gatherer may appear weak and decrepit in body. But 
he possesses a firm and resolute mind. He prays to God that he may 
also learn the lesson of fortitude and firmness of mind from the 
weak old man who is prepared to suffer hardships in pursuit of an 
independent and honest livelihood. 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. The night was stormy and rainy. The morning was, 
however, clear and beautiful, 

2. Living things were out to enjoy. Rain drops were shining 
on the blades of grass. 

3. The poet was wandering on the moor. He was fascinated 
by the pleasant weather. His sad thoughts left him instantly. 

4. But soon his happy moments disappeared and he was 
overcome by sadness. 


. . Till this time, he was a happy person. He was appre¬ 

hensive about his future. He feared that his future might not be 

happy. 

poet was reminded of Chatterton and Bums, great 
poets. He thought that when the source of poetic inspiration dries, 
poets become desperate and mad. 

7. All of a sudden, the poet saw a very old man beside a 

pool. 

* 1 . 1 . man stood motionless like a huge stone lying on 

the bare top of a hill. 

9. It looked that the old man was suffering some acute pain 
or severe illness of his youth. 

*u approached the old man and talked to him 

gently. He wished him good day. 

11. The old man replied to the poet’s courtesies gently. There 
was some strange surprise in the old man’s eyes. The poet asked 
him what he was doing all alone. 

12 . The old man answered in a feeble but dignified and bold 

13. The old man looked closely at the water of the pond. 

informed'the poet that he was a lecch- 
feeches^ moved from pond to pond and moor to moor to catch 

appeared to be some creature from some 
other land or a man in the dream to him to give him manly 
courage. ^ c ^ 

old man how he 

managed to bear the burden of living. 
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17. The old man complained that leeches now were not easily 
available. But still he did not lose his heart. He caught as many 
as he could with perseverance and courage. 

18. The poet was disturbed by the loneliness of the place. In 
his imagination he saw the old man moving for ever in search of 
leeches* 

19. The poet admired the old man's determination and will 

power. He prayed to God to give him strength to drive courage 
from the old man. 


SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL OUESTIONS 

WlTri THEIR ANSWERS 

0,-1. What lesson did Wordsworth learn from the 
Leech gatherer’s example in Resolution and Independence** ? 

Or 


What is the true source of man's strength, his body or 

Us mind? What has the poet learnt ? C Resolution and 
independence ') 


• A Wordsworth learnt the lesson of resolution and 

independence from the example of the simple leech gatherer and is 

drawn out of the morass of pessimism and despair in which he has 
been engulfed. 


The poet was thinking of the many ills afflicting mankind. 
He was reminded of the poets like Robert Burns and promis¬ 
ing young men like Chalterton whose end was miserable. His 
nund was gripped by sadness flowing from such morbid 

considerations. 

o ^ mood of depression he came across a very old 

m moor to moor and 
leeches. !n spite of his old age and 

inspite of the fact that the number of leeches had decreased he did 

not accept defeat. 


^*6 continued his search—walking about the moor unmindful 

ol fatigue or weather conditions or the constraints of his old age. 

dcterrnmation proved a source of inspiration 

I by sad thoughts. His faith in 

onnm ftirr»> h" strength in the cheerful and 

optimistic attitude of the leech gatherer. 

The poem reveals Wordsworth’s sensitive nature. He observes 

the movements of the leech-gatherer. He feels sad when he first 

be f'-e's inspired by the old man’s encourasing 
cortversation Life has to be lived. The old man is phvsicallv 

handicapped. His job is more than difficult. But he does’^not lo"e 
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hope. He perseveres and endures. He does not grudge and grouse 
like the poet. The poet feels contended after the encounter with 
the old man. He feels revived. His zest for life comes back 
redoubled. 

Q, 2. Discuss the character of Wordsworth’s of the old 
man. 

Or 

Discuss the iheme of ^Resolution and Independence^. 


Ans. Wordsworth is all one on a bright and pleasant morning. 
His joy is unlimited as Nature is gloriously wonderful. Unfortu¬ 
nately, / 1/5 mzV/i thoughts about his future. 

Joy vanishes giving place to unpleasant doubts. He feels that 
poets live their youth in joy but almost all of them die in misery. 
He thinks of Chatterton and Bums who died in ignominuously. 
He encounters an old leech gatherer in this gloomy mood, 

leech gatherer is extreme!) old. The poet is surprised to 
fpd such a wasted man on the top of the mountain. This lifeless and 
listless old mail grips the mind of the poet. The old man is bent- 
double under life s cares and Agonies. He moves with the help of 
a stick. He ap ears neither alive nor dead. He is motionless even 
when he walks. The poet greets the old man who informs him that 
he has been out to catch leeches from the pond. 


j. ^ professional leech gatherer. There is grace and 

ignity in his utterance. People in the hills are kind and considerate 

work hard to catch leeches because the leeches 
ha e dwindled m the ponds and he has become totally weak. He 
has to put in much labour to earn his living. He tells the poet that 

ms ntver complained against God and man. He works with patience 
ana pcrserverance. 


i!f resolution and independence in the 

man’s resolution and independence 
w fh ? poet. The old man is determined to 

r » zeal m spite of obvious difficulties. The poet 

immediate difficulties. This 
lik^a c/eLj°ed learn from him hoy, 1o live 

lif.. the old man who has brought him back to real 

he iiioiiiH apprehensions are unfounded and 

Z ? 3 disturbed by them. The old man has a firm mind in 

Wv ‘’°$L irresolute mind in an otherwise 

old man^ * feels fortihed after his encounter with the 


Wordsworth feels 
faith and conviction. 


that nature gives man vigour and vitality. 
Nature is man’s guide and counsellor. 
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Nature's influence purifies man's character. Its training makes man 
morally fortified. The character of the old leech gatherer has been 
moulded by Nature's influence. His perserverance and independence 
resolution and will power are the result of nature's sweet impact on 
man. Nature's majestic impact makes us better human 
beings. 

The old man has learnt moral lessons from the lonely hills. 
The old man has deep moral convictions— conviction that the poet 
totally lacks. The old man is honest and hard-working. Nothing 
can shake his faith in nature. His job is has^rdous and wearisome 
even than he works with perseverance and patience. Nature has 
given the old man the power to fight the battle of life with courage. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 3. Discuss the element of sadness in Wordsworth's 

'Resolution and Independence', 

Ans. ''Resolution and Independence'* is one of Wordsworth's 
important Nature poems. The poet is wandering among beautiful 
scenes. The scene is so beautiful that he was fully enchanted by 
it: 

The pleasant season did my heart employ ; 

My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 

And all the ways of men» so vain and melancholy : 

But this mood of exaltation was soon replaced by a gloomy mood. 
The mind of the poet was suddenly gripped by fears and dark 
thoughts. He felt that in future : 

There may come another day to me. 

Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 

The poet here generalizes upon the idea. He says that we may 
be feeling exaltant or elated, but we may presently be overcome by 
sadness. 

On hearing the story of the old man the poet is once again 
overpowered with sadness. 

My former thoughts returned : the fear that kills. 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 

Cold, pain and labour, and all freshly ills ; 

And mighty poets in their misery dead. 

He was greatly troubled by the loneliness of the place. He 
wanted to be consoled at that time. 

And the consolation did come to him. His pessimism is 
redeemed. The old man does not bemoan his fate. He tells his 
story with a smile. He speaks cheerfully and in a dignified tone 
Even though he is very old, he has a very firm omd. This proves to 
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be a source of strength to the sinking heart of the poet who comes 
to the following conclusion : 

“God”, said I, “be my help and stay secure” 

I’ll think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor”. 

The poetry of Wordsworth, has been regarded as the poetry 
of joy and happiness—‘of joy in widest commonalty spread*. But 
Wordsworth is also regarded as a master of pathos, ''Resolution and 
Independence*' illustrates this quality, namely, the quality of pathos 
and pessimism. But it is to be noted that this is not unredeemed 
pessimism. 

Q,. 4. Why do you like Wordsworth’s 'Resolution and 
Independence* ? 

Alls Wordsworth was often in danger of deceiving himself 
and valuing even his best poems for the wrong reason. An instance 
of this is 'Resolution and Independence*. This poem was not enjoyed 
by Wordsworth’s sister-in-law—Sara Hutchinson. When Wordsworth 
learnt of her disapproval, he wrote her a letter commenting upon bis 
own poem. 

He wrote to her that the old man was worth praising. According 
t-O him the pleasure in reading the Poem lies in contemplating the 
character of the old man. The old man has fortitude, independence, 
perserving spirit, and the general moral dignity. 

Wordsworth supposed that the value of the poem lay in the 
lesson it conveyed. The lesson conveyed is that the spectacle of 
meek endurance of hardship may at times strengthen the faint-hearted. 

But the critics do not agree with this view of Wordsworth. No 
doubt the lesson given in the poem is sound. But to fancy that the 
power of the poem lies in anything like the lesson is absurd. 

The power of the poem lies in the evolution of the Old Man's 

figure, a figure more intense and vivid than dreams, coming suddenly 

upon the mind's eyes. This figure is charged by the gay actualities 

of the nature like the sun shine, running races etc., at the beginning 

of the poem. The figure appears an integral part of the desolate 
moor. 

The lonely place 

The old man’s shape, and speech, all troubled me 

In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

These lines are the heart of this celebrated poem. 

Some critics hold the opinion that the poem is not about the 
Leech-gatherer at all it is about the moors, the immense and 
desolate moors. The moors and Wordsworth’s response to-them 
are what make the poem. So they say that Wordsworth had wrongly 
named it ‘Resolution and Independence’. 
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A critic says that *Resolution and Independence* as an example 
of the manner in which much of Wordsworth’s poetry flowed from 
his ^unconscious memory in contrast with the poem called ‘Alice 
Fell* which arose from the level of conscious memory. Wordsworth 
heard the story of Alice Fell on 16th February 1802 and he wrote 
the poem on 13th March of the same year when it still kept its place 
in his conscious memory. Therefore the incident reported is not 
transmitted. It lacks the visionary touch. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

1. The pleasant season did my heart employ 

My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy 

(Lines 19—21) 

These lines have been taken from Wordsworth’s poem 
''Resolution and Independence''. The poet wanders on the moors' 
on a bright sunshine morning. The atmosphere is full of joy 
and gaiety. There is music and sweetness all around. 

The passage describes the unparalleled beauty of the place. 
The poet views the festive scene with a glad heart. He is 
thrilled and pleased. He forgets sad and unhappy memories 
that had earlier entered his sensitive mind. He had been upset 
to think of the unavoidable sadness that envelopes us all. He 
lives in a world where people are selfish, sorrowing and suflfering. 

There is no peace and calm. There is hypocrisy and injustice 
everywhere. 

The poet bids a farewell to these sad things when he views 
the natural gaiety before him. Nature makes him a happier and 
saner man. 


Special Rem^ks : The passage reinforces the benign impact 
of Nature on the mind of man. The poet was extremely gloomy 
but Nature elevated him and made him cheerful. 


Difficult Words Explained ; 

^^/^/^/—madeuse of, became ; remembrances— 

thoughts that had earlier made the poet cheerless and gloomy • 
went frorn me wholly—sad thoughts completely left the* poet he 

be^me cheerful ; so vain —human actions which are full of vanity 
and ego; melancholy —sadness, gloom. ^ 

/ was a traveller then upon the moor ; 

/ saw the hare that raced about with joy ; 
f heard the wof>ds and distant waters ro» ; 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy ; * 

The pleasant season did my heart employ ; 

My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy. 

(Lines 15—21) 


2 . 
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The passage has been taken from Wordsworth’s poem 
*^Resolution and Independence^', The poem talks about an old 
man who had promethean fortitude and perseverance in spite 
of feeble body. The poet feels exalted in bis company and tries 
to recover his despondency. 

The poem deals with human sorrow and poetic despair. 
Man fall to sorrow in the moments of extreme joy. The poet 
is out on a happy morning. Sad thoughts intrude his mind 
making his sad. 


The birds were singing and the sun was shining brightly. 
The poet felt very happy in this surrounding. In this surrounding 
the poet was 'very much enchanted by the fine weather. The 
gloomy thoughts of the past departed from his mind. He forgot 
the meaningless talk and action of men of the world. People 
are generally vain wh^n they discuss their affairs. But the poet 
was overpowered by happiness all around. 

This happiness is short-lived. The poet will soon will sink 
to sorrow when he sees an old man. 


Special Remarks : The .sad poet was moving all alone on 
the wild moor. It was a pleasant season. The benign Nature 
made the poet cheerful and all his cheerlessness and apprehensions 
went away. 


Difficult Words Explained : ^ 

raced about with joy —The hare gamboled on\ the moor 
happily; woods —The breeze that flowed through the forest ; distant 
waters roar —The sounds of the stream or waterfalls coming from 
a far ; employ —became cheerful ; old remembrances —old^' and sad 
thoughts and apprehensions ; melancholy —sadness, gloom. 


3. In our dejection do we sink as low ; 

To me that morning did it happen so ; 

And fears and fancies thick upon me canae ; 

Dim sadness and blind thoughts, / knew noty nor 

could name. (Lines 25—28) 

These lines are taken from Wordsworth’s poem ^'’Resolution 

(wd Independence The poem points out to a physically emaciated 

but spiritually strong man. The poet meets this old man while 

moving in the moor. The old man exalts his drooping and 
sad spirit. 


It sometimes happens what we are in a mood of great joy 
which suddenly gives place to a mood of great depression. We 
may be feeling exultant or elated. But we may presently be 
overcome by despondency or sadness. The poet who had been 
wandering on the moor in that pleasant morning was-feeling very 
happy. But all of a sudden he felt very sad and dejected, 
rle was now overpowered with a feeling of fear and sadness 
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'TOs sadness will soon vanish when the poet meets an old 

S!”* i. perseverant in spite of his emaciated body. 

He enables the poet and makes him happy once again. 

fall Rem^ks : It is a strange human situation that we 

tall off happiness and become sad in no time. Our moods shift 
suddenly. This happened with the poet as well. 

Difficult Words Explained : 


df/ecr/on—extreme sadness ; j/wA:—fall too low in sadness • 
fear andfancies—b^sQless apprehensions and dangerous thoughts • 
thick upon me came—^ears and apprehensions grew suddenly 

1? L sadness— \ag\ie sadness: blind 

thoughts—black, sad thoughts. 


4. Even as these blissful creatures do / fare ; 

Far from the world / walk, and from all care ; 

Fut there may come another day to me . 

Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 

(Lines 32—35) 

These lines have been taken from Wordsworth’s poem 
Resolution and Independence"\ The poem deals with human 
sorrow and joy. The poet falls to grief immediately after joy but 
soon recovers. He comes across an extremely old man who is 

learns from the old man 
how to live nobly. The poet feels that he happy like the birds 
and beasts. But sorrow soon wraps him. 

One fine morning the poet was wandering on the moors. It 
wasa ve^ pleasant scene and pleasant weather. The poet had 

exaltation was soon 

r^laced by mood of sadness. The poet had heard the skylark 
Singing in the sky. 


of a happy child 

fif mood of dejection he began to have sad 

kind to him. He feared that loneliness, pa.'n of hLrt? d.^ress 
and povery might be his lot one day. aisiress 

Remarks : The poet is filled with great fear He 
fears that his happy days may end and he may become totallv 
sad in no time. He is reminded of many great and brave poets 
who spent their youth in joy but died in misery. ^ ^ 

Difficult Words Explained : 

bliss/,,l~happy ; fare-the poet is very happy ; Far from all 

dayime-L 

^ i1^ befall hi^m ; 5t.//We-loneIiness ; pain of heart- 

emotional losses and shocks. ^ ' 
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5. My whole life, / lutve lived in pleasant thought. 

As if life's business were a smnmer mood. 

As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can he suspect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all. 

(Lines 36—42) 

These lines find place in Wordsworth’s poem Resolution 
and Independence. The poet once wandered across a moor on 
a bright and cheerful morning. The beauties of nature inspired 
a feeling of joy in him. However, suddenly he was gripped 
with thoughts of sadness which disturbed his joyous mood. 

In the lines under reference Wordsworth describes the sources 
of disturbance which affect his joyous mood. The poet has 
lived a happy life and enjoyed pleasant and carefree thoughts. 

He has not been disturbed by 'untoward and sad thoughts. 
The business of living has been for him just like experiencing a 
pleasant mood just like that found among the joys of summer. 
He has felt as if all things needed, for living in the world come 

without effort to one having genial faith in kindness and sympathy 
of Nature. 

Soon, however, the poet is disturbed by a doubt which 
robs him of his happiness. Why should one expect to live on 
other s labour ? Why should others work for one who docs 
nothing for himself? It may be true of the fowls in the air that 
they will be fed by the Heavenly father even if they neither sow 
nor reap nor gather food in the barns. 

But this cannot hold true about man. By simply showing 
genial faith, he cannot save himself from the responsibility 
of taking upon himself cares of life. In this way the poet feels 
disturbed before he meets the leech gatherer. 

Special Remarks : The poet is conscious of bad days coming 
ahead. He feels that all his comforts and joys would come to 
nothing. He would end in distress. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

a summer mood—Ml of joy and sweetness ; needful things — 
things the poet needed for his comforts ; unsought —without asking, 
got without demands ; genial faith —one who believes that Fate is 
merciful and kind ; genial good —the poet who does good to others : 
suspect —doubt. 

6. I thought of Chatterton, The marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride ; 

Of Him who walked in glory and in Joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain side ; 
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By our own spirits are we deiced ; 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 

(Lines 43—49) 

stanza) have been selected from William 
Wordsworth s Resolution and Independence”. To some friends 

that at a time when he despaired of 
ct* talented poets in the past and (as he says in 

*?®tefore of his own fate, he was rescued from^ his 

by his meeting the old leech gatherer. providence 

voiifh^n K ' “'‘"hs that all good poets spend their 

youth in joy but become sad or mad in their old age. He thinks 

?^.Xhomas Chatterton who was a talented youth with great 

hiit'v wanted to attain great success in literary world 

but his patrons did not help him. woria, 

the poet committed suicide in 

the prime of his youth. His pride was hurt. He felt dejected 

attlineH hBurns, the celebrated Scottish ^ poet 

“d S "p (.'SS'”” “ “ 

07 *9 pursuits and died at the ace of 

unrafinpc^ rtf ®^**®i*^honour died of ill health and 

^ ™ade happy by their owh 
spirits. They feel themselves not less than Gods. Poets 

deneyVd^Tsi^p'o^^^^^^^^^^^^^ rh"e 1 ? irfe^r^ffi’ 

their frurtrati^n’and’failu^rr*' 

Special Remarks : These are very sad thouchts The^ie 
leech^grthlr'er.®"®°“nter with the old 

Difficult Words Explained : 

great ‘’havTnr'i'^.^t ^ -"“/-a 

was ruined • n/JUft and aspirations ; perished— 

inner streneth n^H f>w« —man’s 

7. So diat it seems a thing en dued with sense ; 

"^wled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or smid reposeth, there to snn itself' 

Such seemed this man, not alive nor dead. 

Nor all asleep—in his extreme old age : 

TKooc I- i- , (Lines 6i—65) 

dence’’wrUte^by Wor^:"ort^^ “Resolution and Indepen- 
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In the foregoing lines the poet says that while wandering 
across a moor on a bright and cheerful morning he experienced 
great joy which was. however, soon disturbed by sad thoughts 
which filled his mind. While he was struggling with these sad 
thoughts, he saw before him a very old man standing by a pool 
motionlessly. 

In the lines under reference the poet describes the old man 
as he stood without making any motion by the side of the pond. 
He looked like a huge stone resting on the top of the ridge like 
a whale resting on a rock shelf or sand to warm itself. 

When one looks at the huge stone on the ridge, one wonders 
how it has come to be there. It would seem as if it has crawled 
up to that point on the motion like a living thing. Similarly, 
the old man stood as motionless by the pond as the huge stone 
described above—the poet wonders how he came to be there, as 
if suddenly He did appear to be alive because he made no 
motion but, at the same time, you could not say that he was 
dead. Since he was gazing at the pond, he could not to described 
as one all asleep. He was a very old man. 

Special Remarks : The passage gives a vivid picture of the 
extremely old man. It is impossible to think that such an old 
man could ever walk all alone on the wide moor. 

Difificalt Words Eacplained : 

endued —gifted with, blessed with, had ; crawled forth —moved 
out to the sea on all fours ; reposeth —rests, idles ; to sun —to warm 
himself in the heat of the sun ; this A/an—the old leech-gatherer. 

8. Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead. 

Nor all asleep —in his extreme old age 
His body was bent double^ feet and head ; 

Coming together in life's pilgrimage : 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
of sickness felt by him in times long past. 

A more than human weight upon bis frame had cost. 

(Lines 64—-70) 

These lines have been taken from **Resolution and Indepen¬ 
dence" written by William Wordsworth. The poet begins his 
day in joy but so^^o\^s surrounds him. He feels disturbed. Sad 
thoughts intrude his happy mind. He comes across an extremely 
old man amid his sorrow and despondency. 

lie (the old man) was a leech gatherer. He was not better 
than a skeleton. The poet looks at the old man in wonder. The 
old man seemed neither to be alive nor dead nor asleep. His 
body was bent double. He was near the end of his life’s journey. 
When he walked, his feet and head come together. The poet looks 
at this old man 
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The poet feels sympathy for him. He is suffering from 
acute pain or illness. The old man’s grief was too deep for the 
poet to bear, it was not an ordinary sight. The poet wondered 
how the old man could walk. 

The poet finds a natural ally in his weak moments. Later 
the old man raises the poet’s fallen spirits. 

Special Remarks ; The poet is alarmed to observe the old 
leech-gatherer who is extremely old—perhaps too old to walk. His 
grief is too deep for words. Even then he is moving. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

ihis man —the old leech-gatherer ; not at all alive or dead — 
almost lifeless ; life's pilgrimage —the end of the old man’s 
life s journey ; be is almost dead ; dire constrawt —acute attack, 
pressure ; rage of sickness-some serious ailment ; in times long 

a long time ; a more than human weight —ailment or 
problem which no human being can tolerate ; upon his frame 
had cost—some serious ailment has wasted his body. 

9. Himself he propped, limbs, body, and paleface. 

Upon a long grey staffs/ shaven wood ; 

And, still as / drew near with gentle pace, 
t Upon the margin of that moorish flood, 

Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call ; 

And moveth all together, if it moves at all. 

(Lines 71—77) 

^Hiese lines have been taken from, “Resolution and Indepen-. 
dence , wntten by Wordsworth. 


While roaming on a moor on a sunny and cheerful morning 

Wordsworth came across a very old and decript man standin 

motionless npr a pond. He stirred the pool with his staff and 

then looked keenly on the stirred water of the pond. The poet 

was struck with curiosity at the sight of this man. He approached 

him and started conversing with him by asking him what his 
occupation was. 


poet says that the old man 
accents but he spoke in a dignified and 

measured and well-chosen words and 

thf eldenJ^*^ n the speech of 


These Churchmen are also known l 
Their seriousness of manner and tl 
characterised the speech of this o»d 
the moor. 


serving God and man. 
learning in religion 
decript wanderer on 
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Special Remarks : It is a very appealing and effective picture 
I old leech-gatherer. The old man is compared to a steady 

cloud—moving or not moving. 

Difficult Ri^ords Explained * 

propped —supported ; 5/c^^stick, rod for support; shaven 
wood bare wood ; moorish flood —the pond of water on the 
moor ; motionless as a cloud —an apt comparison to sugggest old 
man s feebleness and immobility and faint mobility. 

10- What occupation do yon there pursue ? 

This is a lonesome place for one like you* 

Ere he replied, a flash of mind surprise 
Broke from the sable orbs of his yet-vivid eyes, 

(Lines 89—91) 

,, These lines are taken from William Wordsworth’s poem 
Resolution and Independence^'. The poet in his sad mood comes 
across a weak, wasted and doubled leech-gatherer who in spite of 
nis old age does his job of cottfecting leeches with endurance and 
perseverance. The poet feels inspired after his encounter with 
the leech-gatherer. 

The old man had dignified speech and a lofty heart in spite 
oi his weak body. TTie poet was amazed to see him. He asks 
him what he does in these lonely parts. He is too old and can-* 
not work in these lonely parts. Before the old man could reply, 
a shine came forth from the circles of his dark and attractive eyes. 
XHBficnlt Words Explained *. 

you the old man, the leech-gatherer ; pursue —follow, 
do; lonesome lonely, frightful, one like you— em old man 
L* before; a flash of mild surprise —a shine from 

his dark eyes expressing his surprise; sable orbs-’c\Tc\es of 
his black, dark eyes ; yet v/v/W—more than clear. 

11 . His words came feebly,/rom a feeble chest, 

But each in solemn order followed each. 

With something of a lofty utterance drest — 

Choice word and measured phrase, above the reach 
Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Such grave Livers do in Scotland use. 

Religious men, who give to God and man their dues, 

(Lines 92—98) 

These lines have been taken from **Resolution and Independence" 
written by William Wordsworth. The poet feels dejected amidst 
happy moments. He feels that great poets live happy youth 
but their old age is despondent. 

In these sad thoughts, he comes across an- old man who 
was too old to walk. He was too weak to speak. Old age had 
told upon his power .of speaking. In spite of his age, he spoke 
clearly and wisely. His tone was dignified and lofty. He used 
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selected phrases and words in his speech. His was a prand 
speech. It resembled the speech of the people of Scotland. ^ 

The old man spoke with dignity and seriouenp^ Th^ /.id 

body.^® P°®* *be stately language and the feeble 

Remarka ; The old leech-gathercr was weak in 

ffiandhSrt® H frame contained a^^olu e 

Z tnefy "P *"■* ■i®*’ because he was old 

DjflScalt Words Explained : 

in whisnws^^sIowK'^ *^^/*A^ leech-gatherer spoke almost 

“an with a weak body ; 
swch ‘ ^Lr^ irnpressive way ; lofty M/rerewre—powerful 
^hich k"®"; calculated, fine ; above the reach 

grand atld by (ordinap' men); a stately speech—st 

(residents) of ScotlaTd^. serious-minded people 

12. The old Man still stood talking by my side ; 

^ut nowhis voice to me was like a stream 

from word conld I divide ; 

and the whole body of the Man did seem ; 

one whom / had met with in a dream 
Or like a man from some far region sent 
To give me human strength, by apt admonishment. 

,, ^ (Lines 106—112) 

poem “toCo Wordsworth'. 

understand°*him^"cfeariy^" hIs*^ word^ poet fails to 

2K.“t^™T,fH»pFT “• '•■ 

who has been specially sent from Go"d ’ to^w" him^mlral* co^ge” 

The m^ is spe^Tng*fine° The noet^*^^ himself confused, 
understand the old man in Ii!q k puzzled. He fails to 

that God has sent thT oM ^ ? bewilderment. The poet is sure 
spirits. ‘be poet's sad and dejected 
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Difficult Words Explained : 

5 ////—even now ; like a stream —flow, fluent, powerful ; scarce 
heard —very slow, inaudible, Whispers ; HortZ/rom word could I 
divide— pdet was not able to easily understand the leech- 
gatherer because the latter spoke in whispers ; met within a, 
dream —not a rear person ; from some far regent sent —the poet 
thinks that the leech-gatherer has been sent from heaven to 
give him courage ; opr—appropriate ; admonishment— 
scolding with love and affection. 

13. My. former thoughts returned : the fear that kills ; 

And hope that is unwilling to be ; 

Cold, pain., labour, a/A fleshy ills. 

And mighty poems in their misery dead. 

(Unes 113—116) 

The passage has been taken from Wordsworth’s poem 
'*Resolution and Independence^^. The poem reveals to us the 
secret of success in life : resolution and independence. The poet 
discovers the. impossibly old leech-getherer lying like a huge 
stone on the bank of a pool. He becomes sad when he notices 
the old man. 

He has been earlier upset thinking of Chatterton, Bums 
and other poets who lived their youths . in glory and died 
miserable deaths. He thinks of hopes and frustrations, successes 
and failures. He thinks of the cruel fate that snatched many 
great poets. 

Why should the poet feel so sad after seeing an old man ? 
Perhaps his old age reminds him of the forthcoming death of 
the poet himself. The old man is infirm and shaky as were the 
great poets before their deaths. The poet is sure that death 
spares none. 

Later we discover that the old leech-gatherer has great 
patience and monumental perseverance. He works despite his 
feeble and weak body. He is a strong willed man. 

Special Remarks : The poet feels inspired and motivated 
by his encounter with the leech gatherer but after some time 
again feels shattered. His apprehensions are too deep for 
consolation. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

/or/wer—earlier he was gripped by sad thoughts ; these 
thoughts came back to him ; unwiUhig to be fed —an impossible 
hope, something that can’t be attained ; hard-work ; 

fleshy ills —ailments and diseases that afflict human body and 
mind ; mighty poets —great poets. 
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14. ' When 

i could have laoglMd myself to scoi 
In tltat decrepit Msb so firm s ml 

**God**t sat'd /, **be my help any stay 
i'll think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor", 

(Unes 137 


140) 


These words are taken from Wordsworth's poem "Resolu¬ 
tion and Independence", The poem contains Wordsworth’s sad 
and gloomy thoughts concerning great and imaginative writers 
and poets who began their career in wonder and ended in tragedy. 
The poet is sad on his count. 


He comes across an old leech gatherer who is too weak to 
walk. He has none to look after him. He leads a hard life. 
None of us would have survived in his circumstances He tells 
the poet that he works with patience and preseverance. He has 
a weak body but a veiy strong heart* The poet learn from his 
some voice lessons for a good life. One must do one’s job with 
interest. Age is no bar to great enterprises. The leech gatherer 
lives an honest life making his living with the sweet of his brow. 


Special Remarks : The poet feels reprimanded for his sad 
thoughts by the leech gatherer’s moral and spiritual strength. The 
poet prays to God to give him peace and safety. He is sure to 
seek moral inspiration from the leech gatherer’s life. 


Difficult Words Explained : 

^aug^ted myseif to .rc.^r;r—The poet almost hated himself for 
the sad thoughts that he had harboured ; decrepit Man —a very 
weak, wasted leech gatherer ; so firm a mind —the leech gatherer ; 
had a weak body but a strong mind ; stay secure —O God help me. 
keep me safe and secure. 


8* Frost at Midnight 

[S.T.Coleridge (1772-1834)] 

Coleridge came under the influence of Wordsworth in 1796 
and their mutual discussions resulted in their joint publication of 
The Lyrical Ballads {\19%'), Wordsworth offered to treat of subjects 
chosen from ordinary life,*to give the charm of novelty to things of 
everyday, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural*. 
Coleridge, on the other hand, was to concern himseli with the 
supernatural and deal with it in such a way as to secure a ‘willing 
suspension of disbelief*. Wordsworth was to supematuraiize the 
natural and Coleridge to naturalize the supernatural. 

The most representative of his ooems are The Ancient 
Mariner, Christabel and Kubla Khan. 
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CMTICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

Wordsworth and Coleridge were the high priests of Nature. 
The romantic revival was meant to bring people back to Nature* 
These poets felt that Nature was a kind mother, teacher, guardian 

and friend. They were dead opposed to the fast, feverish and hectic 

life in great cities. They were pained to see that people in big cities 
had no contact with Nature. They felt it a great lose. Wordsworth 
in almost all his poems admires the education of Nature. Coleridge 
like Wordsworth looks upon Nature as the inspirer of human trust 

and love. 

Coleridge in this poem makfes a poetic survey of his early 
days. He remembers his painful days at school where he was badly 
treated by his teachers. The main thrust in this poem is that the 
education given to him in his childhood was very formal and 
unspiritual. The teachers forced them to cram knowledge but 
they did not build up their confidence in themselves and their love 
with Nature. His was an unnatural schooling. He, like others of 
bis class fellows, hated the education at school. There was a ser^e 
of isolution and distancing. The children were not permitted to enjoy 
Nature. He concludes that his education was disastrous as it did not 
inspire the man in him. 

He is sitting by himself on a frosty night and his child is 
peacefully sleeping. Ho observes complete silence around him. He 
finds the wavy upward movement of the fi^m on a grate. Even the 
movement of the film disturbs the still silciice. He falls to dreaming 
about his past. The silence gives him freedom to contemplate his 
past life. In his contemplation, he finds himself in his school. 

The poem deals with the idea of Education given by Nature. He is 
certain that his son will get education in natural conditions. The 
child ” ill find )eauty and sympathy in Nature. The objects of 
Nature, will teach him with silence and sympathy, The child will find 
the presence of God in Nature. Those that love Nature, love God. 
He is confident that his son will be happier in his school. 

Coleridge is a great artist. He describes various sets of mind 
through words. The first part of the poem describes the forming of 
frost and earth. He describes the frosty beauty of Nature in appealing 
scenes. The silent and frozen water drops shine to the moon. He 
has painted frosty silence in a very fantastistic manner. He describes 
death and intensity of the silence byTelling us that it is disturbed by 
the filtterning of a film. 

Coleridge paints Nature which agrees like morals of the poet. 
The atmosphere is calm like the mind of the poet. There is deep 
peace and tranquility. This suggests the poet mental repose and 

equipoise. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Coleridge. like Wordsworth, is a poet of Nature. He was 
educated in big cities. The teachers were harsh. The atmosphere 
was unnatural. He pined to enjoy Nature. But there was 
hardly any chance for him to do so. He was almost a prisoner 
in the school not permitted to move out to enjoy Nature or to 
meet his friends. The atmosphere in the school was suffocating. 
The poet hopes that his son will be getting education in an 
altogether different atmosphere. He will be under the charge 
of Nature. Nature is a kind teacher who shapes human mind, body 
and brain with sympathy and motherly affection. Nature will take 
his son closer to God. The child will see God in all the objects 
of Nature. Thus, the poem condemns the routine education 
given in noisy cities and recommends free education under Nature. 


DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The frost is falling unseen. The atmosphere of the night 
is intensely quiet. There is a magical touch in the description 
of the frost when the poet says, “secret ministries” of frost is 
active. It means some supernatural force is active in the form 
of Frost. Coleridge is one of the most effective poets of super 
jjfl/ura/. There is hardly any wind to disturb the frost formation. 
There is pin-drop silence. Only one can hear the cry of an 
owlet, flutterings of a film, ft is serene solitude which is the most 
^itabie time for abstruser musings , and philosophical contempletion. 
The stillness of the night and the formation of frost urge the 
poet to think at the level of philosophy. Thus, the poet prepares 
himself for transcendental thoughts. 


silence of the night is so deep that -one cannot even 
think. The stillness, the quiet and the frost make the atmosphere 
rather oppressive. It looks that the sea, hill, frost and the people 
ol the viHage are as silent as dreams. The poet looks at the 

landscape which is fast asleep. Coleridge has beautifully described 
the sleepy beauty of the night. 


■ ■ finds that the fireflames are dying out and smoke is 

ThJ'fl* r blueflame rising at the moment. 

The flicl^r of the blueflame is quite disturbing in such a dreamy 

night. The poet is all awake. He finds a companion in the 

grate. This is th§ sole unquiet 

'^timan mind thinks 

of higher things in such a situation. Human mind plays with 

'^‘te poet compares 

thoughts with toys and mind with children. 


""^t-eer with disgust. He remembers 
the school used to interpret the 
fluttering of the film at the grate. Children were not permitted 

to go home very often. They believed that whenever they saw 
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ffodi a film, they would receive some guests, firieods or i)elative 
from home. Thus, Coleridge and the other chua-fdlows of 
his class believad the film was a welcome siffi. Believe it or not, 
t^ poet used to wait eagerly for the stranger. This belief of 
the poet reveals the heartlessness of sdtool authorities and the 
sensitheness of the children. 

One day,Coleridge was in his class. He was always expecting 
some friends, rdatives, his aunt or his sister to mee t him at the 
school. Sitting in his desk, he lost himself dreaming about his, i 
village Church. He would hear church bells that were rung to 
welcome the day of a certain festival. The people of the village ' 
were happy with these bells because they con]^*t afford better , 
music. child Coleridge was thrilled to hear the music of ] 
the bells. Tfms^ he spent his days and nights in dremms. It speaks 
of the suSbcatiovi in the mind of Coleridge when he was a 
student. 

Unfortunately, his teacher was very strict. The poets was 
^ite misduevoos. He knew the art to cheat him. He was 
sitting in the class, fixing his eyes to the pages of book at least 
physically. The poet was in wardly waiting for some guest looking 
towards the dam room door. Outwardly, he was looking at the 
book. The words in the became dim because his heart was 
somewhere else. Tears came to bis eyes though not prominently 
when he thought of his village and relations. 

^Icridge is sure that his son will get altogether different 
education. He was educated in schools where be was prevented 
from coming into contact with Nature 'and where he was treated 
most shabbily. His school was the Christ’s Hosptial which was 
a den of corruption for him. He still hates the idea, of getting 
education in such a school. School restrictU>ns^ rules and regulations 
were very harsh. The students were not permitted to grow 
naturally. The poet is sure that his son will not be a prisoner 
as he was in his childhood. His son will have the wisdom and 
knowledge given to him through Nature in very conducive conditions. 

He will have his schooling under the direct directions of Nature. 

Nature to Coleridge is the kindly dame^ friend^ gidde^ philosopher 
and teacher. The child will grow naturally under Nature’s 
supervision. He will receive Nature’s sounds and joys. God 
reveals himself through the objects of Nattcre. God is the best teacher 
of man and teaches him through Nature objects. 

The poet is sure that his son will discover divine glory in 
all the objects of Nature and will grow in maturity with the 
blessings of God. Coleridge is proud of the fact his son will 
have the freedom to move and love Nature. The child will have 
great pl^sure while watching the green earth and summer. 

He will relish the songs of redbrest. The redbrest sings in snow 
covered apple trees and it is a great scene to watch. He will 
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find the roofs of cottages covered with snow and meltine unJer 
the snow. child will find majesty, heauly iii the movemcixs 
of the storm, frost and freezing wmds. He wiU find great bca 
in tM wiDtry noon. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

s 

15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


It is midnight. There is pindrop silence. 

The hmuites of the cottage are fast asleep. The poet 
alone is np. 

There is no wind. The frost is forming outside. 

The little son of the poet is sleeping in the cradle 
near him. 

The poet's deep thoughts are disturbed by complete 
silence. 


There is no movement except that of the film on the grate. 

port and the film are the two creatures that are 
awake. They arc called each other’s companions. 

The poet interprets the movement of the film according 
to his own moods. * 


The poet is reminded of his school days. 

He to look at the film on the grate in bis 

school days. 


The si^t of the grate would make him believe that 
some visitor from bis village would come to meet him. 


He woidd always fix his eyes, to the door hoping to see 
some visitor. ' f « v 


“k *^»"sPOrted back tc his village whore the 

vill^rs.^ * enjoyment of the 

TJej^t is sure that his wn will get a different t>pc of 

education that <ic get in his early days. 

His son will identify himself with Nature. He will be 
tree to mo^ in the company of Nature. The poet did 

^ h® was reared in the crowded 

city of London. 

God gives us edi^tion through Nature’s Unguage 
Nature is the best educator of man. ^ 

His son will love all seasons—summer and winter. 

The earth wiU be covered with a shining green in summer. 

TV red breast sits and sings on the apple tree in 
winter. 

^ .'J'L f*?.” These drops freeze, 

they shine beautifullv m the sH^nt It okg 
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SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS WITH , 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q^. 1. Describe ColeHdge’s day dreams when a child 
at school. (Fro^ at Midnight) 

Ans. When the poet was still-a^,boy and was at school, he used 
to have daydream while sitting before the fire and with a superstitious 
believing mind he used to watch the film and its movements. 
The fluttering flim brought to him the memories of his native place 

in the village- 

He would dream of the church tower and its ringing bells. 
The sound of these church bells was the music for the poor villagers, 
i-le used to feel very happy in his childhood on hearing these bells. 
The sounds of the bells used to arouse hopes of future events in him. 

While gazing on that film, he would go on dreaming of more 
soothing things and that would lull him to sleep. Even in sleep 
he would go on dreaming more and more things. The next morning 
while sitting in the class he would again indulge in brooding and 
day-dreaming even though he would go on looking at the pages of 
the book because of the fear of his teacher. 

But whenever the door of the class-room half opened he 
would at once look towards it expecting someone some friends, some 
body from the village^ his aunt or his sister. This was because the 
previous night he had seen a fluttering of the film on the grate and 
that had created a belief in his mind that some visitor would come 

to him 

The dreams suggest that the poet is very sensitive. Every 
child could be sensitive given the suffocating conditions at the 
school mentioned in the p oem . Coleridge has been one of the 
finest dreamers in the romantic poetr>. 

Q,. 2 How does Coleridge discriminate between bis oMfXi 
upbringing and tbe kind of growth that he env isages for his 
Dear Babe ? Coiunaent on the differences between city and 
country as educating influences. {Frost at Midnight) 

Ans. The poet was brought up in a geat city of London. 
There the houses and the buildings were congested. He could see 
nothing of the open nature except (the sky and the s{ars. This was 
only beauty of Nature that he could watch. 

But for his son the poet envisages a d 'ffercnt type of upbringing, 
learning and different type of scene. His son would wander freely in 
nature like a breeze along the lakes and sandy shores, under the 
crags of ancient old mountains and under the clouds floating in the 

sky. 

His son would see the beautiful objects of nature. He would 
hear the meaningful sounds of the everlasting language of Cod. 
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God has always revealed. Himself in all objects of Nature. Nature 
is the supreme teacher of mankind. Nature would give right shape 
to his character and personality. The remaining in contact with 
Nature, he would love all seasons. 

There is a lot of difference between city and country in 
educating influences. In city it is mostly the bookish knowledge 
that we get within the four walls of the school. In countryside we 
come in contact with the elements of Nature and the b^uty of 
nature goes direct into our mind and heart. In city it is mostly 
social life that we learn while in Nature to countryside we live the 
elemental life. 

The difference between two types of education underlines the 
basic concept of education. The romantic poets believed that 
nature was a nurse, a friend, a guide, and an educator. Natuie 
teaches us with love and affection. Its teachings make us fine 
human beings. 

Q,. 3. What general attitude to nature and to man** 
life does Coleridge the father expect his child to have 
acquired ? • (Frost at Midnight) 

Ans. Coleridge says that by Jiving intimately with Nature his 
child will acquire a different upbringing. He will love all seasons of 
Nature. He will love summer as well as winter, rainy season and 
sunshine. All these seasons will have their deep influence upon his 
upbringing and the development of his personality. What Coleridge 
means to say is that whatever form of nature, the child will love her 
deeply. 

The poet gives a picture of mixed images of nature. There 
is the image of the greenness of the earth in summer. There is 
also the image of snow and the bare branches of morsy apple-tree. 

In the snow the red breast bird sits and sings between the 

branches and the smoke comes out of the thatch. There is the 

image of the blast with trances in between. There is also the 

image of the icicles formed out of cave drops by the frost. All these 

mixed images of nature will be dear to the child. This means that 

the child will love nature in all her elements and shapes. 

♦ 

Coleridge’s poem indicates that Nature is a guide, a friend, a 
mentor, and an educator. Nature teaches us with love and 
sympathy. There is no room for coercion and corporal punishment 
and torture in Nature’s education. Nature moulds men into fine 
human beings. The poet hopes that his son will get cordial and 
benign education under the direct guidance of Nature. He will 
find in Nature God and His omnipresence. He will love bis fellow 
humans sincerely. 
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SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR QUESTIONS 

j Q. 4. Consider * Frost at Midnight* as a personal and 
antoWograpAical poem. 

Aas« RomAntic poetry is subjective in nature. It deals with 
the moods and fancies of the poet himself. If the subject matter is 
always subjective and personal. Mostly the romantic poets present 
persona! and authobiographical aspects in their poems. 

*Frosc at Midalglit* presents the meditative quality of the 
poet. The poet meditates upon his past and reflects upon his future, 
it is a picture of an evening spent by the poet by his fire side on a 
frosty night. He projects his own life in the scene. He becomes 
a T^rty to the whole. He becomes a companion of the film that ts 

moving. Thu$» the poet himself is the subject matter of this poem. 

1 

the film on the grate catches his eye, he gives it a 
colouring of his own mind. The film on the grate becomes an echo or 
mirror of the poeVs mmd : 

Methinks its motion in this hush of nature 

Gives it dim sypmpathies with me who live. 

Making it a companionable form. 

The second stanza of the poem presents the reminiscent mood 
of the poet. The poet ponders over his past life in the school. He 
recalls the memories of his sweet birth place, the old church and 
p ea sa n t sounds of its bells—the poor man’s only music. He also 
t h i nks of his school day when he used to ait in the class-room with 
his eyes on his book but his attention elsewhere, waiting for some 
chance visitor trom him. In the class room he used to brood over 
the happenings in the village. 

The third stanza of the poem deals with the future life of his 
son. While contemplating upon the future of his son, he again 
turns to his own past. He says : 

For I was reared 

In the great city, pent mid cloisters aim. 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars 

He was not satisfied with his own rearing and education. But 
He decides to give a different upbringing and education to his son. 
So that becomes the subject matter of the third stanza of the poem. 
He plans for his son s education that he will receive his education 

under the direct influence of Nature and he will, therefore, love all 

the seasons. 

Thus the poem is written in a contemplative mood. The poeVs 
thoughts wander back to his own past or are projectedforward to the 
future of his little son. 
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SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR 

EXPLANATIONS 

1. MccUalui, its motion in this hmmh of nature 
Ghes it dim •ympatkim with me who ihe 
Making it a oompaalonablc Ibrm. 

Whose paay flaps and freaks the idling Spirit^ 

By its awn moods laterpreta, everywhere. 

Echo of mirror seeking of itself 
And makes a toy of Aov^hts. 

(Lines 17—32) 

The paisage has been taken from Coleridge’s poem **I^ost at 
Midnight'*. It is a frosty night and the poet is all alone with 
hit small baby breathing in the cottage. There is pin drop 
silence. Not a soul is active excepting the poet. There is no other 
human companion to the poet. The great silence of the night 
provokes him to think of life in terms of philosophy. 

Loneliness is the pre-condition for meditation and thinking. 
The poet has no human friend awake at this moment. The fire 
&me$ are active. The film is very active. The film with its 
tiny wings, flutter on the flames. The poet interprets the movements 
of the films lu his own way. His mind is thinking very fast. 
Thoughts come like rush and change. He has been playing with 
thoughts as one plays with toys. 

Special Remarks : The poem tells us about the poet’s 
feelings for his child. He has been meditating about his son’s 
future. He surveys his own life while planning life for his son. 
The poem is introspective in nature. 

DiflTicnlt Words Explained : 

Methinks —I think, hush —prindrop silence, perfect calm ; 
dim sympathy —the flame (film) is one with the poem, they are 
lonesome friends in the silence of the cold night ; companionable 
from the poet regards the film as his only friend and companion 
in the chilly night; puny flaps —very tiny flickerings of the film ; 
freaks movements ; (abnormal, unusual) ; interprets —explains ; 
a toy of thoughts —human mind plays with thoughts as a child 
plays with toys ; 

2. How oft , at school, with most believing mind. 

Presageful, have / gazed upon the bars. 

To watch that fluttering stranger ! and as oft. 

With unclosed lids, already had / dreamt. 

Of my sweet birth-place, and the old church tower. 

Whose bells, the poor nxan’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 

So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me» 

With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear. 

Most like articulate sounds of things to come ! 

(Lines 23—33) 
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These lines have been taken from Coleridge’s poem **Frosi of 
Midnight**. The poem describes the power—soothing and healing 
power of Nature on the mind of man. Coleridge remembers 
his past days spent in the great and busy London. These arc 
the lines that remind him of his school days. 


When I was a student often 1 used to look at the bars of 
the grate. At that time I believed that if I could see the move¬ 
ment of film there, it would indicate the arrival of some friend 
or relative the next morning.^ 


Every time at the thought or sight of that film I used to 
see in my imagination my sweet native^ place with its old 
church tower whose bells rang from morning to evening on the 
hot fair day. For the poor villagers the bells of the church 
gave the only music that they could hear. ^ 

As for myself, the sweet music of the church bells created 
agreatjoyinme.lt seemed to be a prophecy of future events. 
Thus, as a boy at school, I used to look fixedly at the film. I 
imagined sweet things till I fell asleep. In my sleep I saw equally 
sweet dreams. 

Special Remaj-ks : The poet surveys his childhood schooling 
when he used to wait for the film. The film used to be a sign 
of good things for him and his friends. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

presageful —expecting some good news, good friends, hopeful ; 
gazed —looked at the bars of the fireplace eagerly ; fulttering 
stranger —the film ; unclosed —with open eyes; shows the poet’s 
eagerness ; the poor man's only music —suggests that the poet’s 
village was poor ; hot —busy, much sought—after ; stirred and 
haunted me —the churchbells gripped the child’s mind ; wild 
p/ea.wrc—great joy ; articulate —meaningful, loud. 

3. So gazed /, till the soothing things, I dreamt. 

Lulled nae to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams* 
And so I brooded all the following morn. 

Awed by the stem preceptor’s face, mine eye. 

Fixed with mock study on my swimming. 

(Lines 34—38) 

The passage occurs in Coleridge’s “Frost at Midnignt”. 
The poem contains Coleridge’s meditations about the future 
of his infant child who is sleeping in the cottage. He reviews 
his career with delight and relish. He recalls good and bad 
episodes. 


This passage relates to the poet’s life in the school and his 
passionate desire to see his village. When at the school he 
would often look at the school gate hoping to know something 
about his village. He would fall asleep i^ter thinking about hi? 
village. In his dreams he would visi» his native village. 
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Tbe next morning he thought of nothing else but the village 
and a possible visitor for the village. He would fix his eyes to 
the book but his mind was somewhere else. He would cheat 
the strict teacher in this cunning manner. 

Special Remarks : These words /describe effectively the 
homesickness of the sensitive poet. 

DifFicnlt Words Explained : 

gazed —looked at the film hovering on the burning furnace ; 
soothing —some good news. good things ; luUed me to 
j/eep—made the poet sleep ; prolonged —increased the duration 
of the child's dreams ; I broodea —the child deeply thought ; 

threatened, frightened ; stern —very strict, one who always 
punishes ; preceptor'^s face —the angry face of Coleridge's teacher ; 
swimming book —the child has the book before him but all the 
printed words were hazy (not clear) because bis mind was some- 
wWe else. 

4. Dear Babe^ that sleepest cr-'dled by my side. 

Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm. 

Fill up the interspersed vacancies. 

And momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe so beautiful 1 it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thee. 

(Lines 44—49) 

These lines have been taken from Coleridge’s “Frost at 
midnight". The poem describes the healing and soothing 
power of Nature on the mind of man. The poet is certain 
his child will love Nature and get sustenance from it. The 
father (Coleridges) observes his son sleeoing gently in the frosty 
night. 

The poet addresses the sleeping child rather affectionately. 
The gentle breathings of his son fill up the momentary interval 
between one thought and another in the mind of the poet. In 
other words whenever there is a brief pause or gap in the current 
of poet’s thinking, he distinctly hears the gentle sound of his 
son’s breathing in the deep silence of the night. 

The poet is excited and thrilled at the sight of his sleeping 

baby. 

Special Remarks : The poet is glad to thipk that bis son 
will get his education under the direction of Nature. He will 
not suffer like his father. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Cradled —sleeping in the cradle ; gentle breathings —the child 
breathes softly ; interspersed vacancies —deep silence alongwith 
the cold night and the child’s breathings ; momentary pauses — 
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tvben the poet stops thinking for a short while; thriils my hearts 
the poet feels glad ; lender gladness —inward, real Joy. 



So shalt thou see and hear. 

The lonely shapes and sounds intelligible. 

Of tbet ^texnal Uu^^nage, which thy God. 
VUers, who from eternity doth teach. 
Himself in all, and all things in himself . 
Great unhersaJ teacher ! he shall mould. 


Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 


The passage has been taken from Colcrid^’s poem “Frost 
at Midni^l”. Coleridge reviews his past at the school and 
his fondness for the village. He used to pine for his native 
village. He was living a choked life in London. 

In these words, the poet reveals to us that be hopes 
better and brighter future for his son who is fast asleep in the 
cottage. Th . poet could not see Nature’s objects as his son will 
be able *o. 

4 

it is son will find Nature permeated with the Universal Soul. ^ 
God reveals Himself in all the objects of Nature. 

He speaks to human beings through the objects of Nature. 
The poet feels that Nature is a great teacher. She will shape 
his character in the best possible way. Nature is a good teacher*— 
better than any other teacher. It imparts natural education 
with love and sympathy. 

Special Remarks ; The passage sums Up the poet’s view 
of Nature. Nature is a good teacher. She teaches us with love 
and affection. There is no suffocation in her free school. His 
son will get education under the impact of Nature. 

Difficult Worda Explained : 

intelligible —understandable, telling us about God’s presence ; 
that internal language ^voices heard in Nature’s realm, voices of 
God or God’s creatures ; utters —speaks out, God speaks through 
various objects of Nature ; eternity the beginning of 

creation ; himself in all —God is present in all the objects of 
Nature ; all things in himself— -God gives life to all objects, living 
and non-living. 


9. Song to the Men of England 

[P.B. Shelley (1792—1822)] 

Shelley experienced the worst persecution at school. He was 
hooted, baited like a maddened bull. His writings both in verse and 
in prose carry on a long campaign against all forms of oppression 
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and tyranny. Unconventional from childhood, he e1<^ed 
moe^ively'-with Harriet Westbrook and Mary Godwin. He 
regarded marriage as a most despotic, most unrequired fetter, *a 
monopoly of exclusive cohabitation.* He went to Italy. Where he 
was drowned. In religion he turned to agnostic, denied the 
divinity of Christ and regarded Christianity as a monstrous 
superstition. He recognized the interdependence of Man and Nature 
and felt the presence of some Power pervading the universe. AU 
Europe, he felt, was engaged in the war of the oppressed against the 
oppressors. He ranged himself against the forces of oppression 
and tyranny in religion, politics and social conventions. 

CaUTlGAL. APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

The spirited poem. “Sb/ig to the men of England'^ 
by ShcUey appeared in the year 1819, the same year when the 
incident, known as Peterloo. Massacre, took place on August 16, 
1819. Industrial workers and other workers too met at St. Peter’s 
Field, Manchester, to hold a reform meeting. The rulling 
classes disrupted the meeting and got the speakers at the meeting 
arrested. 

The incident known ^ Peterloo. Massacre excited the wrath 
Iwas against all kinds of repression and tyranny. 
Liberty was as dear to him as anything as we know from his life and 

wirks. The workers were denied the liberty to assemble and the 
liberty to speak. 

He reacted to the happening by writing the poem, “Song to 
the men of England”. He had spoken boldly in defence of his 
eviction at the University by writing the pamphlet. “The 
Ij^cessity of Atheism” and he did not mind being expelled from 
Oxford for the views he had expressed. Similarly, he had written 
Address to the Irish People” (1812) in defence of the liberty of 
Ireland. His Prometheus unbound is a testimony to his faith in 
revolution for the betterment of the world. 

C In the present poem he addresses the working classes of 
cngiand, the pe^nts. the weavers, and the artisans. He highlights 
their miserable condition. They have no Shelter, no comfort, no 
peace, no food. They live in slums and dangerous which may not 
at all be inhabited by human beings. 

in the fields, tilling land, sowing seed and doing 
II of jobs but whm the harvest is ready, the tyrant takes away 
fiT* I Similarly, the weavers work, day and night, at 

their looms but the cloth they produce is used by the rich in making 
costly garments because they have the purchasing power to do so. 

The artisans forge weapons but the ruling classes, use 
mem to suppress the workers and to compel them to produce 
miorts and luxuries for them. They (/.e., the working classes) 
lorge chains and the same chains are used to bind the'm. The 
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working classes, therefore, suffer because they are exploited by those 
who do not work at all ; like drones in a bee have they live on the 
labour of the working classes. 

They are thankless drones who have not the slightest regard 
for the well being of the working classes. As such, they must 
stop working for them and feeding them. The poet breathes open 
revolt in the following lines : 


Sow seed.but let no tyrant reap. 

Find wealth .but let no impostor keep ; 

Weave robes.let not the idle wear ; 

Forge arms.in your defence to bear. 


We are struck by the contrast in the lives of the two classe^, 
f.e., the upper and the working classes, which the poet succeeds in 
bringing out boldly. The working classes work while the upper 
classes fatten themselves on their blood—they are like drones in a 
bee hive. 

Where the bees work, the drones remain idle. The rich, M 
the ruling classes, live in mansions, but the working classes live in 
cellars, holes and cells. The contrast between work which the 
peasants and workers put in and the idleness of the ruling class is 
drawn in St. V. 

“The seed ye sow, another reaps. 

The wealth you find, another heaps. 

It has to be noted in the appreciation of this poem that it is 
written as a reaction to the ‘Peterloo Massacre’ in which workers 
were denied the right of expressing themselves and in which the 
rulers exercised repression. 

Shelley, the revolutionary, rose in revolt against the repression 
let loose by the ruling classes on the workers. He therefore, 
preaches revolution against the ungrateful drones of the society. 
The poem breathes the spirit of revolt. 

The poem offers example of irony as well as metaphor. This 
I shows irony. For what purpose do the peasant, plough 

land ? “For the lands who lay them low. Again, the following 
lines of St. 7, show this irony. 

Those who build and decorate halls and mansions do not live 
there—the actual builders shrink to their “Cellars, holes and cells” 
St. 3 provides the comparison which can be defined as metaphorical. 
The workers are the bees of England because they work round the 
clock and the upper* classes are drones in a bee hive because they live 
on th e labour o( the working classes. The worker are not likened to 
the bees but indentified with them. So are the drones identified 
With the idle rich. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

The poem focusses our attention on the miserable cojtdition of the 
working classes in England, They are exploited by the rich and remain 
poor and miserable inspite of their hard work. The peasants plou^ih 
the fields and yet the cruel landlords benefit from the crops that 
they are reaping. The weavers produce cloth which is worn by the 
rich exploiters. 


The artisans make weapons which are used by the rich 
capitalists to suppress them and force them to do their work. They 
build magnificent houses which are used by the rich but. as far they 
are concerned, they have to live in slums, and closets and holes. 

The poet asks the working classes to take serious note of 
^ite,contrast in their living conditions and that their exploiters. They 
should not work for their benefit. They are advised to work for 
themselves so that their living conditions improve. 

* 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 


^ The poet asks the working population of England Wiy//ley 
P^^^skfor their exploit ing, lords and why they make costly robes 
for their oppressors. These exploiters are like ungrateful drones.’l^ 
thWhen they feed and clothe from their birth to their death. These ‘ 
lords make them prespire and suck their blood. These workmen 
are useful as bees in a beehive. 


They should 
lazy capitalists to 
have produced. 


not make weapons of torture which arc used by 
persecute these workers and to spoil what they 


It is a matter of surprise that they take so much of trouble and 
yet gain nothing—neither leisure^ nor comfort, nor shelter, nor food, 
nor refreshing and healing experience of love. The seed sown by 
them is reaped by others and the wealth of their acquirement is 

stored by others. > .l 

They should sow seeds but they sfh uld not allow the tyrants to 
,)/ them, n^r should the wealth of their making be stored by 

deceitful capitalists. 


tlvii 


The robes made by them should not be used by the idlers. 

The weapons of their manufacture should be used by them for their 

o^ selfrdefenQe. They should feel ashamed and shrink in their 

narro}A^lace residence. The halls of their making are used bv others. 

*^the emims^they make and the steel that the> temper is looking upon 

them as if they are victims of the harm these weanons can inflict 
upon us. 


They should use plough, spade and loom to make thetr own h’lriai 
place. They should weave a winding sheet till their implements 
make England their sculpture. 

I 
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Atuilysls of tbe Poem 

1. The fanners plou^ the land for their landlords. The 
landlords don*t let the farmer rise in life. 

2. The weavers weave fine cloth. The rich but cruel people 
make good dresses from the cloth. 

3 . The workers work all their life from birth to death. They 
feed» clothe and save for others. 

4. The rich sections of society, the ruling classes are 
heartless. They suck the blood of the poor. 

5. The artisans (craftsmen) make weapons. The ruling 
classes use these weapons to terrorize and threaten the 
workers to work for them. 

6. The poor have neither leisure, nor comfort, nor peace, 
nor love. They are too poor to buy any comforts. 

7. These workers work for others only. Their labour makes 
others happy. 

8. The workers should go on working. But they should get 
the fruit of their work themselves. 

9. The workers live in holes like rats. They live in shanties. 
They build big palaces for the rich. 

10. The farmers use the field tools to dig their graves. They 
use the weaving tools to make their shroud. 

RF.LECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QJUESTIONS 

WITH THtIR ANSWERS 

Q,. I. Would yoo say Shelley's *Song* has lost relevance 
to OUT day ? 


Or 

Wl&at according to yon is tlie theme oa cne poem Song 
to the Men of England' ? How is this theme relevant to our 
time ? 


Or 

Do yon find any message for modem society in Shelley** 

*Song to the Men of England' ? ^ 

Ans. Shelley was a great revolutionary. He was the son of 

a very rich man. He could have lived in luxury if he so wanted. 

He rejected wealth because he was a fighter. Almost all his works 
show him a revolutionary. He is a poet of rebellion. In fact, he 
was himself one of the most powerful rebels. He championed the 
cause of liberty and equality. He choice to fight people who 
exploited others. He was the poet of hope and faith. 

This poem has a clarion call to the workers., the labourers, 
the peasants, the factory workers and others to stand in revolt against 
-their masters, their landlords, their owners. 
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_ Shelley feels sad when he finds workers without proper dresses 
^ey manufacture good clothes but they don’t have tL Lracitv to 

Only the nch buy them 

according to him are drones, who live on the earning of the hces 

TOODk rfrone.9-idle rich 

people. The rich exploit, oppress and suppress the poor. 

They treat them as commodities. Shelley tells the workers 
hun^®‘^T„Sfl themselves go 

Dwr °''dprosper on the blood Zf the 

poor. They use every method to enslave them. Poor people live in 

slums where they do not have bare minimum necessities. 

th^ir admires the working classes of England to give up 

Sts K\ih neon^r '^’'difference. They have to fight for their 
seen Thlfr^c "'‘*h their privileges to 

"bTui,red’s;r 

soctal^nj '*• .to OS as well. Our society has gloring 

disparities. The rich roll in wealth where the 

tAc/r }vorkers of the world have to unite against 

their masters. They cannot improve their lot until they unite. ^ 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

their answers 

Q. 2. Discuss Shelley’s ideas in the 'Song'. 

Or 

throw'^'^Sh'^* poem “Song to the Men of Er gland” 

tnrow on Shelley as a poet of Liberty and Revolution 

to the Men of Encland” was 

The occasion of the poem 

" S S’ .t'ZSS,'!" IndusldJ wo'kV *.^d 

meetinramsted and got the speaker at the 

known b? ihenaraVofkteo'^M*- h^anchester and is 

of Shelley who . It existed the indignation 

■viiey WHO proposed tyranny and repression of all kinds. 

speak prod'^lceKtronln'^Sh^ to 

this poem "'’"‘y. He wrote 

•oppression of liberty by th^ruling cla®is." ’ ^ 

Peasan”s""the’^weaveJs^”rnd‘'’f., England, the 

me weavers, and the artisans. He highlights their 
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miserable condition. They have no shelter, no comfort, no peace, 
no food. 

They work in the fields but their produce is taken aw'ay by 
the cxploitinc classes of rulers. Similarly they w-eave the cloth at 
their looms day in. and day out, but it is the rich who benefit by 
their work and wear the garments of their produce. 

In short the working classes suffer due to the process of 
exploitation inflicted upon them by the idle rich who may be aptly 
compared to the drones living on the labour of others. 

The poet enjoins upon the workers to sow seeds but let no 
tyrant reap them. They should make England their s^'pulchrc 
rather than produce things of luxury ‘and comfort for the rich 
exploiters. In this manner the noet pleads in defence of Liberty 
and Revolution in this poem of revolt against cruel tyrants 
belonging to the upper class of rulers. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR 

EXPLANATION 

/ 

1. Men of Fngiond^ wherefok-c plough 

For the lords who lay ye law ? 

Wherefore wea\'e with toil and care 

The rich robes your tyrrnis wear ? (Lines I 4) 

The passage has been taken from Shelley’s “5’owg to the Men 
of Eng}an(r' Shelley was a great revolutionar>' and dedicated his 
life to the cause of freedom and liberty. He was a rebel when he has 
covered injustice and inequality. The poem is a clarion cal! to the 
people of England to get united and throw away the hearlcss 
masters. 

He asks the people—the labourers—the peasants why they 
plough the fields. Thev work in the fields of the cruel landlords. 
They treat them as slaves and inhumans. The weavers weave fine 
cloth for the rich owners. Who wears these fine dresses ? Not 
the weavers but the lazy and cruel owners. 

He asks them not to get exploited. They should refuse to be 
sucked. They should fight for their rights. They should demand 
better wages, participation in the affairs of the management. 

Special Remarks ; Shelley was neither a Marxist nor a 
socialist. He was an ideal dreamer. He wanted to rebuild society 
on a utopian ideals—a society in which all are equal, no masters, 
no slaves. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Wherefore —why : lords —landlords who suck the blood of the 
poor tenant farmers ; l<iv ve low —force the farmers and other field 
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workers to live without amenities and comforts ; toil ami care —hard 
labour and attention , robes fine dresses that the rich wear ; tyrants 
—the exploiters, blood-suckers of the poor. 

Wherefere feed, and clothe and save. 

From the cradle to grave, - 
Those ungrateful drones who would 

Drsin your sweat— drink your blood ? (Lines 5—8) 

p p have been taken from the poem, “Song to the Men 

of England written by Shelley. 

*K ^he working classes of England and asks 

them not to work for the upper classes who only exploit them and 
force them to live in miserable conditions. 

u u' ^ lines under reference the poet asks the working classes 
w y should they work hard all their lives only to render the lives of 
the upper classes happy and luxurious. The peasant, the weaver, 
the artisan works hard to feed and clothe the landlord and the 
rich ruler right from his childhood to his death. 

He saves him from labour and want. Why does he do so, 
the poet asks ? In asking this question he points out that the men of 
.me upper classes are ungrateful persons; they are like parasites 
Who live on the labour of the poor working classes. 

, bother about their welfare, about their comfort and 

t)are necessities of life. As 
<tre ungrateful drones. These ungrateful persons will not 
nesiiate to dram the sweat of the workers. Even if the workers 

QIC working for them night and day. they will not mind it. They 

thcir blood ?—they are so hard hearted and self 

th.Yfu question the poet means to te?l the workers 

mat they should stop working for the niling classes. 

UJ/^ V Remarks : The poet calls upon the workers noJ to 

Lf ^ those idle landlords, owners, capitalist who suck iheir 

blood and deny them all amenities. 

Diffiicult Word EKplaiiied : 

ill 111T, ... & 1 I grow food for rich landlords. 

miiiowners etc ; weave clothes for the rich ;//•(?*« the cradle 

th<‘v ^ workers work for their rich masters all their life, 

ncy make the masters' life happy right from their infacy to their 

_u,I thankless ; drones —idlers (here bloodsuckers) ; drain 

waste ; sweat —perspiration, has labour. 
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3. Wherefore^ Bees of England, forge. 
Many a weapon, chain and scourge, ^ 
That these stirgless drones may spoil. 
The forced produce of your toil ? 


(Lines 9—12) 


These lines have been taken from the poem “Song of the 
Men of the England” written by P. B. Shelley. The poet 
addresses the workers and the peasants and calls them as bees. 
Bees are the most hard-working creatures. So these workers are 
hard-working creatures. They prepare weapons, chains ana 

whips. 

But these very weapons are used against them. The people 
of upper classes are like drones. Drones are the male of bees. 
They do not work. But they are merely parasites. They exploit 
the workers. They force these workers to produce and work 
hard for the rulers. 

The workers are too simple and innocent to fight for 
rights. Working classes are the bees of ‘England’. They are the 
manual and mechanical labourers. Drones depend upon them. 
The rich are the drones. He asks the workers not to make 
whips and other tools which are used against them. The upper 
class people sting them unseen. 

Special Remarks : The poet wishes to awaken the working 
classes and unite them against the bloodsuckers—the rich of 
England. 


Difficult Words Explained : 

bees of England —workers in factories, tillers of the land, 
weavers and other workers of England who work like bees; 
forge —manufacture, make ; scourge—lash, whip, hunter ; stingless— 
idle landlords, owners ; spoil —exploit, make use of ; forced —work 
done under pressure ; produce —things made or produced by 
labourers ; toil —hard work. 

4. Have you leisure, comfort, calm. 

Shelter food, love’s gentle balm ? 

Or what is it ye buy so dear ? 

With your pain and with your fear ? (Lines 13—16) 

These lines have been taken from the poem, ‘Song to the 
Men of England”, written by Shelley. ^ 

In the foregoing lines the poet addresses the working classes 
and advises them not to work for those who only exploit them 
and rule over them. 

In the lines under reference he puts specific questions to 
the working classes to highlight their miserable condition. Firstly, 
he asks them if the hard and painful work they put ip for th^ 
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landlords and the rulers, gives them, in return, leisure, comfort 
or peace of mind. The answer is obviously, “No”. 

Along with this he asks, if their hard labour provides them, 
as a reward, with shelter and f ood which are the basic necessities 
of life, and if they ever have the time and opportunity to enjoy 
life, enjoy the affection and love of their dear ones which proves 
as soothing to a tired man as balm to a wounded person. 

The answer again is in the negative. The pain of their work 
is great and they are always afraid of their masters. What Is the 
reward, what is the costly thing which they get in return for their 
heavy and painful labour and for the fear they show for their 
master. Again, the answer is in the negative. 

If they get nothing in return for their hard labour, why should 
they work at all ? The poet means to say that the workers should 
ponder over their condition and refuse to be exploited by the 
ungrateful drones of the society. 

Special Remarks : The poet calls upon workers, weavers, 
farmers to stand in revolt against their exploiters and demand 
decent life and human facilities. There is no fun in working like 
beasts and living beastly life. 

Difificult Words Explained : 

leisure —spare time to relax ; calm —peace of mind, rest ; 
shelter —workers don't have decent houses to live in, they live in 
shanties; love's gentle balm —their rich owners and landlords 
don’t have fellow-feeling, love and human sympathy for them ; 
so dear — by doing so much hard labour. 

5. The seed ye sow., another reaps ; 

The wealth ye find., another keeps ; 

The robes ye weave, another wears ; 

The arms ye forge, another bears. (Idnes 17—20) 

These lines occur in the poem, “Song to the Men of England” 
written by Shelley. 

In this poem, Shelley addresses the working classes and 
asks them to consider their miserable condition which is the 
result of the exploitation to which they are subjected by upper 
classes. 

In the lines under reference the poet contrasts the condi¬ 
tions of the working classes and the upper classes who exploit 
them. The peasants till the land, sow the seed, tend the 
plants and reap harvests not for themselves but for the 
landlords. 

Their produce is taken away by the landlords. Similarly, 
there are workers in mines and oceans and workshops, whatever 
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wealth these workers find or create becomes, the prope^ of the 
rich because the poor workers, the actual producers of the wealth, 
have no purchasing power to possess this wealth. 

The condition of the weavers is no better. They work hard 
at their looms, and the cloth they produce is used for making 
rich and colourful garments for the rich. The artisans forge 
arms after tempering steel with painful labour. These arms are 
used by the upper classes, to make the labourers produce things 
for them in such circumstances, it is the duty of the workers to 
revolt against their exploiters. 

Special Remarks : The poet reminds the workers, labourers, 
farmers, factory workers that they are victims and they can t 
get their due until they stand united in revolt against the rich. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

reops —ripe crop is claimed by the landlords, the workers get 
nothing ; keeps —the factory-owners pocket the gains, giving no 
share to the workers ; arms —hunters, lashes, whips and other 
weapons ; forge —make ; bears —keeps, uses, carries. 

6. Shrink to you cellars, holes and cells, 

!n halls ye deck another dwells, 

Why shake the chains ye wrought ? Ye see. 

The steel ye tempered glance on ye. (Lines 25—28) 

The passage is taken from P. B. Shelley’s poem ^*Song to the 
Men of England^'. The song is a clarion call to the workers, 
mechanics, labourers, factory hands to rise in revolt against 
the rich exploiters and the bloodsuckers. The workers themselves 
live in shanties, very small uncomfortable huts and rooms. 
There are no amenities for them. They have built great and 
grand halls. But they are not permitted to go there. Only the 
rich live in these halls. They have made chains and other 
weapons. They are used against them, to oppress them. They 
should come forward and revolt against those that are unjust. 

Special Remarks : The passage has Shelleyan rebel culture. 
Shelley wants the sufferers to stand in revolt. Those that suffer 
injustices tongue-tied are also to blame for their wretchedness. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

shrink —go and live in small huts (taunts) ; cellars, holes anu 
cells —shanties, small huts deprived of* all amenities ; deck — 
decorate, make buildings which are so grand : dwells —lives 
(labourers can’t live in good houses'; why shake the chains —what is the 
use of revolting? (he is taunting) ; wrought —manufactured, forged ; 
steel —weapons (swords etc) made f steel ; tempered —sharpened, 
made sharp ; glance —are used to suppress and put down the 
labourers. 
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10. La Belle. Dame Sans Merci 

[John Keats (\195 —1821)] 

Of all the great Romantic poets of the early nineteenth century 
John Keats possessed the strongest impulse of puie romanticism. 
He was^ free from the pantheistic philosophy of Wordsworth, the 
revolutionary zeal of Shelley and the scornful hatred of tyranny 
that burned in Byron. As an artist he had greater kindred with 
Coleridge whose Ancient Mariner cannot be denied their importance 
in inspiring La Belle Dame Sans Merci. Keats is unparalleled in the 
sensuousness of his poetry. In the rich suggestiveness of his 
imagination which gives body to airy nothings, he is unique. His 
compound words are natural. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

That lovers should meet in the dismal setting of hell is aj 
' melancholy thought ; but. however tragic the situation may be, 
love is seen as the supreme felicity. lathe ballad *La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci, the felicity proves deceptive, and the pattern of sleep, 
dream and awakening carries a different significance. The knight 
enjoys moments of rare happiness in the damsel's company ; but his 
dream is a terrible nightmare, and when he awakens to reality he 
finds himself forlorn. 

The story of a mortal creature being bewitched by an enchan¬ 
tress and carried to an elfin world recurs also in folk literature, tor 
Instance in the ballad ‘ Thomas Rymer*. The analogy of the false 
Florimell does not, however, adequately explain the damsel in 
Keats^s ballad. His treatment of this apparently Circe-like figure 
avoids Spenser’s sharp moral judgement, and the responsibility is 
not clearly located. Again, although the visionary bliss is elusive 
and even a delusion, there is an implicit recognition of its value. And 
the ambiguity in Keats’s approach enriches the textyre of the poem 
and enhances the sense of mystery. 

The poem is given a further dimension of meaning by its 
symbolic overtones. The elfin grot to which ihe Knight is led 
represents at one level the realm oj deceptive enchantment but at 
another level it symbolizes the visionary realm of imagination. 1 he 
juxta-position of moral and immoral and the contrast—or, conflict 
— between reality and imagination is recurrent in Keats’s poetry. 

The “woe-begone’* knight-at-arms, is seen ‘palely loitering* 
in an autumnal setting. In the first two stanzas the knight’s 
alienation from both nature and the human world is suggested. The 
knight-at-arms is no longer his former self ; dazed by strange Jancies 
he has lost his senses. The annonymous stranger who addresses the 
knight is a kind ol norm of humanity, and his reactions pin-point 
the plight of the forlorn figure. The dialogue form and also the 
title are borrowed from La Belle Dame Sans Mercy, a poem written 
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by the French poet Alain Chartier. the English translation of which 
was traditionally ascribed to Chaucer. 

In Keats’s ballad the dialogue form is used to convey the 

knight's isolation from the normal human sense and from all vital 

forms of life. The two contrasted, and apparently antithetical, 
descriptions of the natural setting in the second halves of the two 
stanzas affirm the continuity of process in nature, and it is impliea 
that the knight with his deathly appearance, can no longer form any 
meaningful relationship with this organic process. The time of year 
is iate autumn and early winter, and all forms of vegetation have 
withered. The barren landscape corresponds to the knight's desolation, 
but there is another aspect in the natural setting that counter¬ 
balances the wintry desolation : 

The squirrel's granary is full, 
and the harvest's done. 

The rich autumnal harvest carries a sense of fulfilment and a 
promise of sustenance ; and even if the immediate prospect be of 
chilly winter, the revolution of seasons assures the advent of spring. 
The knight, on the other hand, lives in a world of perpetual gloom, 
and for him winter is an unending continum : 

/ see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew : 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 

The lily and the rose, emblems of the beauty and the passion 
of love that the knight briefly experienced in the elfin grot, have 
lost their lustre and are fading as the knight himself progresses 
towards death. Keats originally wrote, T see death’s lily on thy 

brow .And on thy cheeks death’s fading rose*. The knight's 

countenance is not merely death-pale, it symbolizes death itself, 
and although the twin images of lily and rose call forth the memory 
of the knight’s transient bliss, they are now part of a corpse that 
retains only a semblance of animation. 

The rest of the poem constitutes the knight’s answer to the 
speaker’s puzzled querry, and we note three stages in his experience- 
his meeting with the lady and the tranced intoxication that reaches its 
climatic moment in the elfin grot, the nightmarish dream, and his 
awakening. There is nothing in his narration to suggest that the 
lady’s intentions were sinister. She is described as a ‘faery’s child*, 
supernatural (and immortal) being in whom innocence combined 
with sensuous passion. Her eyes were ‘wild’, but her role in the 
action was passive. It is the knight who offered her flowers and 
made garlands for her, and it is he who again who set on his 
(pacing steed). There is also an element of uncertainty in her 
responses to the knight’s gestures. Did she love him, or did she only 
feel compassion for this mortal creature, whose access to her elfin 
world was destined to be momentary ? She looked ‘sidelong’ sand 
‘a faery’s song* and made ‘sweet moan’. The knight inference that 
she loved him may be questioned as her language was ‘strange’ : 
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And sure in language strange she said — 

*/ love thee true'. 

Part of the poem's mystery derives from this lack of adequate 
communication between the fairy's world and the moral world to 
which tlK knight belongs. The knights’s absorption in the elfin being 
was so intense. (And nothing else say all day long). It is significant 
that when she took him to her grot she ‘wept and sigh’d full sore*. 
Did she weep in the ecstasy of love, or was it a sigh of despair as 
she had foreknowledge of the mortal knight’s tragic destiny ? 

The distance between the two worlds is also implicit in the 
kind of food that the fairy-offered-roots of relish sw^et. And honey 
wild, and many dew. It should be noted that however appropriate 
roots, honey, and manna may have been in the setting, the food had 
no tangile effect on the knight ; it did not alter bis mortal condition 
or give him an insight into his own situation. He remained 
absorbed in his fancies and shut her eyes with kissed. The damsel 
lulled him to sleep, and her act may have been intended to break the 
spell and help him return to the world to which he belonged. 

Wasserman is partly right in pointing out that there is nothing 
in the ballad to suggest that she deliberately banished him from 
the elfin grot. But her sad moan and sigh imply a recognition of 
the unbridgeable gulf that existed between them and of the delusory 
nature of the knight's happiness. 

The fate of those who, like the knight-at-arms, left the mortal 
sphere in search of an impossible ideal is figured in the horrid dream 
that follows. They were banished from the elfin grot as they were 
alien to it ; after returning to the human world they found that it 
was equally alien, and in their agony and despair they thought they 
were under the spell of a pitiless sorceress. 

The victims are death-pale as they can no longer participate in 
life. Their lips are ‘starved’ as, after tasting celestial honey, they 
can no more savour the food that sustains physical existence. 
Expelled from both heaven and earth, they live in miserable 
isolation. The experience of the knight-at-arms is even more wither¬ 
ing than that of the lonely artist who is at least partly rewarded 
far his suffering ; the knight’s loitering on the cold hillside seems a 
meaningless pursuit (the word ‘sojourn’ underlines his alienness) and 
like the withered sedge he is destined to die. The poem offers 
no unequivocal verdict on imaginative pursuit. The knight’s 

unceta inty is the poet’s own, and the magic spell of the el.'in grot 

persrlsts. The visionary world is deceptive, but its beauty has a 
validity of its own ; and the uncertainty is carried forw.ird in the 
great odes and in Lamia. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

The speaker in the poem meets an armed Knight, wandering 
jatf/yanr/a/one in the autumn season. He asks him the cause of 

nis sadness which is clearly reflected on his face. The Knight etils 
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the speaker that his sadness is due to an incident which happened to 
him. Relating this incident, he says that he met a very beautiful 
lady in the meadows. 

She was so beautiful that she appeared to be born of a 
She gave the speaker to understand that she loved him. The 
Knight set her on his horse and the lady ultimately took him W her 
dwelling which was her fairy cave. She wept there and the Knight 
kissed her. Soon the Knight was lulled to sleep. 

In his sleep he saw a dream in which he found sadly looking 
kings and warriors warning him that he was under the control of 
the beautiful lady without mercy. When he woke up from his 
sleep, he found himself on the cold hillside without the lady. That 
was the reason why he was loitering about in a sad mood. 

/ detailed summary of the poem 

The poet comes across a Knigh t that is alone, pale and 
misery stricken. He is wandering about restlessly while everytWng 
else is calm in nature and even the harvest is completed. The 
squirrel’s granary is full and the sedge has also withered from the 

lake. 

The poet then asks the Knight the reason of his restlessness 
and anguish. The latter narrates the tale of his sorrow. He had 
met a very beautiful lady in the meadow. She had long hair, light 
foot and love-intoxicated eyes. He made a garland fer her head, 
bracelets for her arms and a fragrant belt for her waist. She looked 
at him as if she loved him and sighed in a sweet manner for his 

sake. 

He placed her on his swift-footed horse and heard her fairy 
song throughout the whole day during the course of her journey 
with him. She found for him sweet roots, wild honey and manna 
juice. In her own unfamiliar language she seemed assuring the poet 
that she loved him truly. 

She look him to her fairy cave and there the poet imprinted 
four kisses on her wild eyes. The lady then lulled the poet to 
sleep. 

In his dream he saw pale kings and princes warning him with 
their love-hungry lips that he had been enslaved by the beautiful 
lady without mercy. After that he woke up from his sleep and 
found his self alone ori the cold hillside. This is the reason of his 
restless wandering in spile of tj^ fact that everything in nature is in 
a state of rest and tranquillity. | 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. A knight with arms was wandering wildly, palely, sadly 
about the hillside in autumn. 

2. The knight must be grieved. His cheeks are faded. There 
are drops of perspiration on his forehead. 
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j 3.^ These signs don’t auf.ur something good. They are signs 
^ of evil or death. 

4. The knight narrates his tragic encounter with a lady 
without pity, 

' 5. Once he came across a beautiful lady on the meadows. 
Her love and beauty made him blind. He forgot every¬ 
thing except the lady. 

6, She look the knight to her fairy cave. There he slept. 

7. In his sleep he dreamt about miserable people. They 
were all deceived by the beautiful lady without merci. 

8. Those deceived people warned him. His dream vanished 
after their w'arning. 

9, He woke up and found himself on the cold hillside all 
alone. There was no lady arounJ. 

10. That is why he has been wandering palely, and lonely on 
the cold hillside in autumn. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH their answers 

Q. 1. Examine Low the relation between the speaker’s 
observation of Nature and of the knight develops in 'La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci' by Keats. 

'?r^ns. In the first twelve lines the ^speaker observes nature as 
well as the knight and he finds there is a deep relation between the 
two. The knight-ai-arms is loitering with pale face. Nature also 
shows paleness all around. There is no greenness. The sedge has 
withered and has become pale. 

There is no joy in nature as the birds are not singing. There is 
no joy on the face of the knig-ht-at-arms. The knight looks haggard 
and sorrowful. In nature also he finds the same atmosphere. 

It is autumn season (not spring season) when the squirrel has 
filled its grannary aferthe harvest has been reaped. Then on the face 
and forehead of the knight nature is represented as sorrowful and 
miserable. The rose and redness of his face is gone. The cheeks have 
faded and withered like a fast withering rose. 

The forehead is like a lily covered with moist and dew caused 
by fever and anguish of the heart. Thus in this way the relation 
between the poet’s observation of nature and of the knight is 
completely harmonious. 

In each stanza the first two lines describe the miserable condi¬ 
tion of the knight and the last two lines of each stanza describe the 
sad and sorrowful condition of nature in which the knight was 
wandering. 

Q- 2. Write the dream of the knight in 'La Belle Dame ‘ 
Sans Merci' in your words. 
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Ans. The dream that the knight saw is symbolical.* It has a 
deep meaning. In the dream he saw, in a visual form, his own 
miserable condition, as of many a son of Adam before him. TTie 
'pale kings and princes' and 'pale \^ar'riors' are nothing but the 
knight himself. So there is a link between what he saw in the dream 
and he himself. 

The poem started with the knight wandering palely in the 
autumn in the nature when the sedge had withered and no birds 
sang. The poem ends with the same miserable condition of the 
knight. So the poem has a circular structure and the end of the 
dream leading to the knight’s awakening and finding himself on the 
cold hill’s side is very much appropriate. 

The dream of the knight is symbolic. It signifies the transitori¬ 
ness of romantic love which begins in wonder and ends in thunder. 
The knight falls in love with the cruel dame and is lured by her into 
her grot where she lulls him to sleep. Love that is feverish often ends 

in disaster. Keats does not recomment such love. 

« 

3. 1^0 yovk thinh 'the lady in the meads* can fairly be 
blamed for the knight's condition in 'La Belle Dame Sans 
MercV ? Or, is the.knight himself somehow responsible for 
his fate 7 f \ . 

Ans, If we take the literal meaning of the story, we feel that 
it is the knight who is to be blamed. The knight met a fairy and 
without knowing her antecedants or identity fell in love with her 
passionately and went on following her whatever she said to him to 
do. 1^. such a situation, if he is deceived by her, it is he who is to 
be blamed. 


If we take the theme of the poem and analyse the situation of 
the knight, here also we have the same opinion. The lover here is 
deceived by a temperess and cheated by his hopes points to us the 
fatal fascination of love—the love of a woman. 

It is wasteful and tragic and leads one the way to deals 
miserable death/ A beautiful woman is not necessarily true or 
sincere. One shbuld, therefore, be on one’s guard against the wiles 
of a beautiful woman. Therefore it is the knight who is to be blamed 
because he was not on his guard. 

Love is blind and lovers can’t see. The blind force of love is 
disastrous. The cruel dame leads the knight to his ruin. The 
knight falls a victim to her guiles and wiles of his own. The dame 
is not to blame. She is a tempress and must lure men into her trap. 
But the knight is a willing victim to her design. 

4. What is the message of Keats’ 'La Belle Dame Sans 

Merci* 7 



What do yon think Keats’'ZLa Belle Dame Sans hfercl* is 
about ? 
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Ana. The poem is autobiographical in nature. Use the death of 
his brother Tom. Keats had kept all love out of his life. But after the 
death of Tom. he could not does himself this bliss of life. Soon he 
fell into a desjiers and romantic love with Fanny Brawne. But soon 
he realise that it was a hopeless and impossible passion. Beauty or 
Love had laid a strong hold upon him. 

I^nny symbolized the Beauty or Love. He was in its that and 
knew tn&t the reward was despair and death. The poem is symbolical 
expression of this feeling. La Belle is Fanny Brawne. 

She is also the beauty of life which is claiming through Fanny, 
Keats for its sacrifice and victim. Life was its beauty and its pain has 
^en hold of him. Love death have twineu their arms about him. 
^us this poet has its origin in the struggle to conquer his agonized 
long for Love and Beauty. 

Keats life vas a life of failures and frustrations. He was 
cheated and Jilted by those he love. His love was futile. The poem 
IS autobiographical to a large extent. It is a versification if love’s 
lailure. More than that It uoiversalises the failure of romantic and 

revensh love. Love that is bom without wisdom ends in disaster. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 5. Discuss La Belle Dame Sam Merci as a narrative 


La Bei/e Dame So ^ Merci is an excellent narrative 
^ n)« It has all the qualities of a good ballad. Our curiosity is 
^ired in the very opening stanza where the knight-at-arms is 
OesCTibcd as alone and palely loitering”. We wonder what can all 
tneicnight and why he is roaming about in this season when the 
stage has faded away and no birds sing. 

we read that the knight met a lady in the meads, wc 

wfer t lady’s hair was long. Her foot 

u* were wild. This is a suggestive description 

Of ner charms. IFe/ae/ envious of the knight. Then follow four 

A/.*. her flowery gifts and she gives 

looks. He sets her on his horse and she sings a fairy’s 

PJ ®ii delicious food and tells him that she loves him. 

naiiy she takes him to her cave. She weeps to show how passio* 
ateiy she wants him. The stage is set for romantic love making : 

“And there I shut her wild, wild eves 
With kisses four” 


? sudden dramatic turn. The unexpected 

He has a dream-Ah ! woe 
BTotn breath in suspense. The feeling of mystery 

Marlin’?!? " "P himself alone on the 

and cheated of his hopes. He has been befooled 

enH,r.if !4 cannot forget the enchantress. He has forever been 

enthralled and he wanders about disconsolate. 
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The Story ends on a sad note. We are left in a state of wonder 
as to how life treats human beings. Thus the narrative has interest 
of suspense, uncertainty* dramatic happenings, romance, surpose. 
mystery, borrow, pathos etc. It stirs various emotions in the 
reader’s heart one after the other and that is what always makes a 
story most interesting. 

Q. 6. Discuss the supernatural, romantic and medieval 

elements in the poem *La Belle Dame Sans MevcV. 

Ans. ‘/.a Bt7/e Dame Sans Merer is one of the most fascina¬ 
ting of Keats’s poems. It is full of the spirit of romance. The roman¬ 
tic effects are here produced by (a) super natural, {h) medievalism 
(c) love passion, (d) deep melancholy and (e) music. 

In the Middle Ages, people were superstitious. They believed 
in magic, witchcraft, ghosts, fairies etc. Here in this poem the 
beautiful lady without pity is not an earthly woman. She is a witch 
that appears in the shape of a beautiful woman to entangle and 
enthrall unsuspecting men who fall in love with her. Another 
supernatural element in the poem is the horrible dream in which the 
knight learns the real nature of the enchantress to whom he has 
fallen a victim. 

The knight-at-arms takes us back to the Middle Ages, when 
there used to be many knights wandering about in search of 
adventure for the fun of it or for money. The knight here suggests 
all the chivalry and the spirit of adventure of the Middle Ages. 

The romantic atmosphere of the poem is deepened by the 
tragic passion portrayed in the poem. Both love and sadness are 
romantic qualities. Here we have both the elements in a perfect 
combination The knight-at-arms must have felt very happy when 
the lady said, ‘T love thee true’. He must have felt an intense 
pleasure when he shut the lady's wild eyes and kis,ses four. But then he 
sees a horrid'dream and finds himself on the cold hill-side. He is 
haggard, lonely, pale, and woe-begone. The sting of disappointed 
love is actually painful. 

The sweet music of the poem further contributes to its 
romanticism. It possesses a rich singing quality. Besides, the words 
used are very simple. The language employed is beautiful, simple 
and sweet. Take any stanza of the poem. Every stanza is a proof of 
this ‘sweet music*. 

1 made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too : and fragrant zone 
She looked at me as he did love. 

And made sweet moan. 


Q. 7. Do you 6nd any symbolical meaning in the 

* La Belle Datne Sans MereV ? 


poe 


I I 


Ans. 'Law Belle' points out to us the fatal fascination of 
lovc'^the love of woman. Love of woman is wasteful and tragic- It 
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leads one the way to thraldom first. Then it leads to death—a 
miserable death. 

There is a ^ night-at-armsT' He is enthralled by the ravishing 
charms of an elf. He spends jojly'time, in a dream of love and 
romance with her. But when his dream breaks, he finds it is not 
realized. He wanders on the cold hillside where no birds sang. 
In a dream he says, in a visual form, his own plight, as many a son 
of Adam before him. Thus Keat^i’s dream of Fanny^s love was a 
mere illusion, a fatal enchantment, a deception and a mere dream, 
never to be realized. 

The poem was written after the death of his brother Tom. 
Upto the death of his brother Tom, Keats had kept ruthlessly all 
love out of his life because he could not afford the luxury so long 
as he had to tend his dying brother. But now that he had died, 
there was no longer any need of denying himself this bliss of life. 
And soon he fell into a desperate and romantic love with Fanny 
Browne. 

But so fast was life moving for him, and so rich, deep an4 
varied was his experience of it, that soon he realized that it was 
a hopeless and impossible passion. This is the poem of disenchant¬ 
ment and despair. 

His early dream of love was so soon broken and despair stared 
him in the face. Three things he had desired in life (1) Love or 
Beauty, (2) Fame or Ambition, (3) Poesy. But death was coming 
fast upon him, and he wanted, at one stage of life, to realize the 
three before he died. 

Beauty or Love, along wirh the pain of life, had laid a strong 
hold upon him. Fanny symbolized Beauty or Love. He was in its 
thrall and knew that the reward was death and despair. It is this 
feeling that finds expression symbolically in this one of the greatest 
poems of its kind in the language. La Belle is Fanny Brawne. She 
is also the beauty of life which is claiming, through Fanny, Keats 
for its sacrifice and victim. Life with its be auty and its pain has 
taken hold of him. Leve and Death have twined their arms about 
him. Thus this poem has its origin in the struggle to conquer his 
agonised longing for Love and Beauty. 

Q.- 8. Narrate In yoar own words the experience that 

Knight in * Law Belle Dame Sans Merci* has undergone. 

Ans. On the narrator’s asking, the knight gave this story. 

Once he met a sweet young lady. She looked like a fairy’s chi/d. 

The knight fell in love with the beautiful lady. The Indy too 

responded. The knight knew not that she was an enchantress. His 

was a passionate love for her. He took the lady for a joy ride on 
his fine horse. 

He made for her flowery ornaments. The lady brought for 
the knight sweet edible roots of delicirus taste and served him with 
manna dew’. She even spoke enchanting word.s, *T lo\ e thee 
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true”. Then she guided the knight to her ‘elfingrot’. There she 
lulled him to sleep. 

In his sleep the knight say many other kings, princes and 
warriors there. They too had -been deceived by that lady and 
lured to death. They were all death-pflle. They all issued a horri¬ 
ble warning to the knight that he had been captivated by a merciless 
lady. The knight was completely dazed. He woke up and found 
himself on that cold hillside. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATIONS 

1. ‘O, what can ail thee, knight at-arms. 

So haggard and so woe-begone ? 

The squirreVs granary is full. 

And the harvest’s done. (Lines 1 4) 

These lines have been taken from Belle Dame Sans MercV* 
written by John Keats. Keats was a great romantic poet troubled by 
man and fate. He had no respiteful moment in his short life. He 
lived in misery and died in misery. He is one of the greatest English 
poets. 

Keats’s poetry is amorous and romantic. He deals with the 
theme of sensuous love in many of his poems. This poet relates the 
ill-fate of a lover who falls in love with a beautiful woman who 
jilts him in the end. The poet wishes us to know that romance and 
feverish love ends in despair. 

The poet comes across the lover who is shabby to look at. 
The knight (soldier) looks agonized and tortured. Tlie world is 
calm and quiet. Nothing stirs outside becouse it is autumn. The 
grass on the lakeside has withered. There are no birds around. The 
knight is dazed and despaired. The poet asks the knight what ails 
him. He wants to know from him what it the cause of his worries. 

Special Remarks : We come to know towards the end of the 
poem that the knight has been betrayed in love by the beautiful lady 
without mercy. Pangs of betrayed love are too difficult to bear. 
The knight Is a victim of such amorous pangs. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

ail —What has disturbed or tortured the knight ? ; knight- 
af-armj—an armed soldier, a soldier with arms and weapons; 
haggard— wasted, worried, care-worn ; woe-begone — 
grieved, mentally afflicted, crazed by cares ; granary —store; 
harvest's done —farmers have reaped the crops, all are indoors. 

2. I see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew ; 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast witheresth too, (Lines 9 —12) 

The^e lines have been taken from Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci". It is one of Keats’s great poems dealing with love. The 
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subject of the poem is romance—feverish romance that ends in 
disaster. 

Kc»ts*s own life was a failu.. on all fronts. He was jilted by 
the dames he loved and betrayed by the friends he trusted. In a 
way, the poet is his poetical autobiography. But it has something 
for us as well. 

The narrator is relating how he came across a beautiful fairy 
like lady. He fell in love with her. 

These lines are spoken by ihe person who talks to the poet 
(or the soldier). The stranger asks the soldier what is the wrong 
with him. Why is he so sad? His face pale and bloodless. 
There are drops of perspiration on his forehead. Often cheeks arc 
red. But his cheeks are pale. 

In answer to the above questions, the soldier replies that he 
was slaved by a beautiful lady without mercy. He advises us not to 
fail in love—love which ends in disaster. 

Special Remarks. The narrator pities the woe-begone and 
haggard knighr-at-arms. The narrator learns that the soldier had 
oeen enslaved and trapped by a beautiful lady without mercy. The 

poet wishes to convey in this poem that love of fle^h leads to 
disaster. 


Difficalt Words Explained : 

lily on thy the soldier is tyrned palefwhite) with deep 

fear : some deep mental affliction or grief ; mo/j/—sweat 

or perspiration born of mental affliction; fever dew —perspiration 
born of mental affliction \ a fading rore —fast whitering or paling 
cheeks, losing their beauty ; wiihert rA—fades. 

3. ‘f met a lady in the meaCr, 

.Full beautiful—a faery 's child ; 

Her hair was long^ her foot vas light. 

And her eyes were wild. (Lines 13- 16) 


E lines have been taken from K .its’ "La Belle Dome Sans 

romantic poem dealing with feverish and rrm.mtic love. 

^as betrayed and jilted in his actual life by iht'sc who 

• In a Way the poem is autt^biogr; ^hic;.l as it relate*; 
tnS Vwi his: h 


lines have been taken from K 

^fCrCt ^ .J ^ 1! —. ^ 

The poet wa 

loved truly, in a way the poem auT.^rjioor; ^liic;.I as it 
me story of the poet’s betrayal by hi< beloved P -nny Browne. 

The poet is in conversation with a knight ( oldicr) wl.o lo('ks 

much worried and disturbed. The knight ix v.mdering ' ' 

When there IS no stir outside The poet asks hin the 
oewilderment. 


;onn. 
eaii'e "f 


Iv 


hp-iiifif to the poet his ar.orovis encounter " itli tlie 

imnr,^ m lady without mercy. He tells t e poet that hr met 

fairu Woman in the wild'. She was 

cve« u ^ ^ and luxurian hair, light feet 

He n)eans to say th.nt she w is the p-ar'^sjon 


bc'ufif'iil a 
a nd ! , V. itch I tu 
of In-.M, .. 
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This lady pretends love to the knight and ultimately jilts him 
leaving him to lament for all bis life. 

Special Remarks. The sotider relates his tragic encounter 
with the merciless dame to the narrator. The passage describes the 
extraordinary beauty of the lady. Charms are often deceptive. 
Good looks often astray the on-Iookers. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

meads—meadow, grassy lawns ; full extremely 

beautiful ; a faery's child —the lady was a beautiful as a fairy ; foot 
was light nimble and light feet (sigh of beauty) ; wild —the fairylike 
lady had fascinating and attractive eyes. 

4. V set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day longy 
For sidelong would she hend^ arid sing 

A faery's song. (Lines 21-24) 

These line« have been taken from the poem **La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci", written by Keats. 

The poet (or an imagirrary) means a Knight-at-arms in a 
Meadow, wearing a sad look and, moving about aimlessly. Ee can 

^ deep anguish. He asks him the cause 
of his sadne'is. In reply, the Knight says that he met a beautiful 
lady in the meadows. He offered him gifts of flower garlands, 
bracelets and a girdle and she accepted them. 

In the lines under reference he relates further his experience 
with the lady. Having accepted the gifts and having received a 
glance of love from her, he lifted her from the ground and placed 
her on his mo ing horse. 

1 ^ ^ ft e day, wi.ue riding on, he filed his eyes on her 

only. His mind was completely filled by her. He did not sec 
anything except her. 

He was completely absorbed in her ; she bent sideways and 
all strong sang <ong which cast a magic spell on him. Her bending 
side ways, and the bewitching songs she sang, made the Knight 
think of and see the beautiful lady only. 

Special Remarks : The solider falls in love with the cruel 

dame. He ritlos with her on his horse. Is not it a journey to 
hell ? 

Difficult Words Explained : 

set—plac'd, seated the fairylike lady ; pacing steed —excellent, 
rapid running hor>c .faery's — of a fairy, some strange song. 

5. ‘ She found me roots of relish sweet, 

'^nd hooey wild, and manna dew 
An f -^ure in language strange she said-- 

“I love thee true." (Lines 25 — 28) 
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from Keats’ ^^La Belle Dxime Sans 
Merci . The poem is autobiolograpbical in nature as it relates the 
poet s agony in love. He loved Fanny Browne who jilted him, 
1 he knight in the poem IS a jilted and betrayed lover He fell in 
love with the fairy who took him to her eJfin grot, kissed, embraced 

and lulled him to sleep. 

I these lines the lover relates to the poet hpw the strange 

lady offered him her love. She gave him tasty roots to eat. She got 
him honey from the forest and sweet nectar. She spoke her love to 

f >"g“3ee,^^The soldier understood her gestures and 

felt that she loved him. Thus the strange Indy bewitched the knight 
with her beauty, ® 

I II fic^un'er does not end here, it goes further. She 

lulls the knight to sleep and disappears. The lover is left alone to 

fret and fume alone on the wild hillside. He undergoes nightmarish 
experiences on the cold hillside. B-umansn 

solidef^'H^' beauty traps and enares the 

solider p IS lured by her wiles and guiles. This is true of all 

romantic lovers who end in disaster. 

Difficalt Words Explained : 

roo/s-some wild eatable fruit ; relish jH-eer-extremely 

dpl.Vi'°“*’ S wild—pure forest honey ; manna dew— 

dehcous heavenly food or juice fir for gods, angels saints 

?[n'’s7? ■understand what the lady 
sings (strange language) : I love thee Irue-l am mad in love for 

6 . She iook me to her eI6n grot. 

And there she wept and sighed full sore 
And there I shut her wild wuld eyes 

mth kisses four. (Lines 29-32) 

Mercr^7voem'7o^V^^'' Keats’s *‘£a Belle Dame Sans 

U: / * a poem dcMhng \vitli romantic love —love th-t in 

pea^'e'of mTnd aft w t^he soldier) how he lost his 

Of mina oitci ne rel! in love wnh th^ 

□ utobLograptiicijI as Ksats was jiticd hy ihe dames he lived '' 

Mm. "tVgatt", SJns;;.?;:', SidT.'" ""'■" 

paSheS ldd'.r,™,U Yd'".!; J". » «■'-> 

sbe was deeply. pa.sm„,,Jy, S,'nm™Sr,r™,',"i;,m' 

enjoy he^ *^he" utv ‘so'^T'k' ' 

heautiful, wild eves four rimps: * kissed her on her 

sens„o„s\,,;.ch. eyes (He.^c is a 

love-m.,ki„; isn,., d....nbed rn ^lsL The 
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Special Remav «s : Why only four kisses, the reader might 
ask. Surely-.-fcur kisses are not enough if the desire is really 
passionate. Perhaps he should have said iwentyfour or at least 
“score” which also rhymes with “sore”. In a latter to a friend, 
Keats explains the reason why he wrote “kisses four” : 

“Why four kisses—you will say—why four, because I wish 
to restrain the headlong impetuosity of my Muse. She would have 
fain said ‘score’ without hurting the rhyme, but we must temper the 
imagination, as the Clitics say, with judgement. I was obliged to 
choose an even number, that both eyes might have fair play, and to 
speak truly I think two apiece quite suflQcient. Suppose I had said 
seven, there would have been three and half apiece—a very awkward 
affair, and well got out of on my siae”. 


Difficult Words Explained : 

elfin —fairy, me^nt for fairies; grot — a natural, forest cave; 
sighed full 5<?re—the lady sighed and wept to convince the soldier 
that she was in love with him ; wild wild eyes —very fascinating and 
captivating, rather bewitching eyes of the fairy. 


7. And there she lulled roe asleep. 

And there I dreamed—\ woe betide : 

The latest dream / ever dreamed • 

On the cold hill’s side. (Lines 33—36) 

These lines have been taken from Keat’s poem La Belle 
Dame Sanr MervT'. The poem is autobiographical in nature as 
Keats was iilte<l bv the dames he dearly loved- The poet advises us 
iM to fall in love blindly otherwise we shall have the tragic face of 
the soldier. 


In his sleep the knight saw a horrifying dream It was ^e 
lasi dream tha^ he had seen in his sleep on the cold hill-side. 
It was the la-t Irt-am because since then he has not been able 
to sleep at all or. account of a feeling of misery and wretchedness. 


The hill side was cold because the lady was no longer there to 
warm him. She h,:d disappeared When he woke up he found her 
gone. 


Spvfcial Hrmarks 
ladv. (b’fr-rc ' ' ‘ 

■« ■’ soiit 

b.-.,,.r, ? foui d r*. .1 ...ic' 
leasing h n •! r-nd 


: Shr > > ver l uuning and deceitful 

■'Cen able .o quer.jh Ihe fame of his 
him', 'h.'.p 0 . carc>-ing him in an affec- 
the enslaved him, nIic disappeared, 
mi ei .»b!? 




i d me — 'the soldier wa.s hist a'^lten 
"vl'h . ‘ver »*rhcr p-i's* -r.-Mc cnihr.icc : nh 
unlucky man I am ; cold hiV'.s .sid< - -ihc lonely, b 
hillside v. here no one i^ moving cxcepl th.c lo-.er 


vhen she sang 
‘ elide - what an 
afron. autumnal 
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8. / 5 flii’ their starved lips in the gleam. 

With horrid warning gaped wide. 

And / awoke and found me here. 

On the cold hill's side. (Lines 41—44) 

These lines have been taken from Keats’s “Za Belle Dame 
Sans Merci". The poem deals with the disastrous end of romance or 
unreal love. The knight’s romance begins in haste and ends in 
waste. He falls in love with a fairy who bewitches with her 
beauty and at last jilts him. The knight wanders dazed and 
shocked. 

The knight relates to the poet how he was taken to the elfin 
grot by the fairy. He was sure that she loved him. She loved and 
embraced him to sleep in the cave. He slept a long sleep. In his 
sleep the knight saw pale and panicked people. The death-j^ale 
people shouted that they had been persecuted by the beautiful lady 
without mercy. 

The knight saw tHe pale faced people in the darkness of his 
dream. He could not clearly see them because he was dreaming. 
They gave him -a warning with their wide open mouths. The 
knight saw the night-marish dream. He got up only to find hiinvelf 
alone on the cold hillside. The cruel beauty had left him to sufier 
on the wild hill. 

The knight impresses upon us not to fall in love as he fell and 
suffered. 

Special Remarks : The passage is revealing in nature. It is 
the message of the poem. It tells us the miserable fate of those that 
fall in love like the soldier of this poem. Love is a tragic experience 
in most cases. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

starved —dry, parched because of grief and heat ; 
the darkness of the evening, semi-darknesi ; horrid —frightening, 
horrible ; gaped —opened, out of shock. 

□□□ 


il. Tithonus 

{Alfred Lord Tennyson (1800—92)j 


Tennyson is the most representative poet of '/ictoriau Lr.glafi J. 
His poems are famous for pictorial luty anJ verbal mvi.-dy Me 
cclip>ed Wordsworth and was appoinicd po^i-laureate tie 

found himNolf between two worlds—one dead and the (Ufu ' , owefle^ ; 
to be born. His main works arc * //r Mefnoriam. an e ri'\ : Uiy*--. \ 
Lotos-Eaters, The Princess, Idylls oj ihc King. To\vard^ tlio -nd , : 
his life he wrote some thought prtvv-oking poem 'ike LitcrCk i i 
Tithonus. After the fir-t flush oJ popularity, h ■ i ado / 

went down in critical estimate until in the tir..l ipiailcM of the 20th 
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century he has been resuscitated, thought not to his original glory. 
He win live not as a thinker but as a painter and musician in verse. 

Tithonus in Greek mythology, was the brother of Priam. 

Kina of Troy ’ He was so beautiful that the goditess Aurora fell in 

love^with him and won for him immortality from Zeus tgod of gods). 

She Sot to get for him eternal ycuth so that h® 

and shrivelled creature, little more than a voice In this dramatic 

monologue, Tithonus laments his cruel immortality. 

CRITICAt. APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

Several of the poems where Tennyson cultivates most intensely 
the interoenetration of consciousness and landscape are dramatic 
monologues, thus he combines the symbohc 

with a disturbance of the poetic voice which we might expect to be 
its validating point of origin. “Tithonus” is an instance. 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath. 


And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes: I wither slowly in thine arms. 

Here al the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-haired shadow roaming like a dream 

The ever-silent spaces of the East, < ift\ 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. (Lines 1 iv; 


These lines effect the full Tennysonian battery of techniques 
for making tlie sign appear motivated—description saturated witn 
consciousness, incantalory repetitions and rhythms, all the resources 
of poetic language patterned so as to communicate a feeling oi 
human mortality and beyond that, the profound world-weariness 
which coincides so often in Tennyson with the symbolic mode, me 
first four lines we might well take to be general lync comment on 

human life. 

But lines 5 —10 introduce the speaker and we recognize that 

he is not the poet in his own person. The poem’s title is ‘Tithonus 
and we see that the speaker is the mythical figure doomed to 
immortal life but not immortal youth, the lover of the dawn whom 
he can no longer satisfy. This knowledge is important to our per- 
ceotion of Tithonus, for as with Mariana it gives a larger context tor 
the story. When he wonders if it be true that “The Gods themselves 
cannot recall their gifts” (line 49), we know that this so, that 
Tithonus could not die and that he was released only by being 

turned into a grasshopper. 

In‘Tithonus* one finds ‘a certain life-weariness, a longing ^for 
rest through oblivion’ which is ‘most characteristic of Tennyson in 
other words, the p^em, being less plainly dramatic, drifts back towards 
Ivfic. So. in fact, it is common to read ‘Tithonus’ as a displaced 
version of Tennyson’s own distress after the death of Hallam. it's 
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clear that, in choosing the mask of Tithonus, Tennyson reached out 
to two of the most basic symbols^ those of love between man and 
women and the frustration of love by age, to express the peculiar 
and individual nature of bis own emotional injury. Failing to sub¬ 
stantiate its claim to the dramatic category, the poem is assimilated 
instead to the lyric. 

Not all divisions of the person imply a radical critique of the 
essential self: often enough they arc ways of elaborating that con¬ 
cept. ‘Tithonus’ may be read either as an exposition of anxiety about 
the constructedness of the self, or as falling into an ideal opposition 
whose resolutiDn is Man. It is salutary to compare two such 
readings. 

Tithonus is not just fictional, he is mythical—an idea, perhaps, 
rather than a person. The feigning of the ‘T figure may be deve¬ 
loped into a post-structuralist doubt about whether there is a human 
subject there at all. Tithonus’ words encourage this doubt—he is a 
shadow, like a dream, ‘once a man’Xiine II); no longer in the world 
but‘at the quiet limit’(7), having varied ‘from the kindly race of 
man’and passed‘beyond the goal of ordinance/Where all should 

pause’ (28—31). Certainly the continuity of subjectivity is Ques¬ 
tioned : ^ 


Ay me! ay me! with what another heart 
In days far-off, and with what other eyes 
I used to watch —if I be he that watched— 

The lucid outline forming round thee. (Lines 50_53) 

Tithonus has difficulty in thinking of himself as a continuous 

assert a personal, psychological time in 
the face of his proximity to the dawn which both determines and 
manifests, daily, a time by which he is constructed * ‘they 
strong Hours indignant worked their wills (18). In terms of space 

this effec*^ penetrates the structure of the poem's language. In svm- 

^>lic wntmg the world invests . with consciousness to the point 

where the boundary between it and the human subject is difficult to 

wo^kTphysical occurrence in the 
world, It IS also a personage, the mythical figure Eos. 

Thy cheek begins f , redden through the gloom. 

Thy sweet eyes bn ,hten slowly close to mine 

Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 

Which love thee, yearning for thy yoKe. arise 

And shake the darkness from their loosened manes 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. (Lines 37—42) 

feelings, persumabl'y^th^TpcIkeVs'^^o^to'^ Project human 
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t rts bey nd the point of balance so that individual subjectivi^ 
appears not as the source of meaning in tne world ^t as constructed 
by the world And this was so even ‘In days fai o . 

[1] felt my blood 

Glow with the glow that slowly crimsoned all 

Thv presence and thy portah. while I lay. 

Mouth, forehead, eyelids growing dewy-warm. (Linefl do ) 

The glow in his blood w'as the glow of dawn, the dewy warmth 
was that of the sun on the landscape. Tithonus is an effect “is 
positioning in time and space. The scenery which in symbolic 
poetry supports the idea of individual consciousness here reacts 
back upon it with determining force. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

The poem deals with the usefulness, of mortality arid uselessnw 
of immortality so far man is concerned. Tennyson illustrates his 
thesi*: by Tithonus and his love of immortality. Tithonus was a 
favourite of goddess Aurora who gave him immortality when nc 
demanded it. The immortal Tithonus grows old, weak and inform. 
He lacks strength to fall in love with goddness Arora who is eternally 
young. He reque ts the goddess to send him back to earth where 
he will die like other human beings and feel relieved of tension and 
pressures. Tennyson in his poem points out the futile desire ol 
Tennyson to be immortal. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

• 

The opening stanza sets the theme of the poem very pronu- 
nently. The poet declares that the woods decay and fall. Growth^ 
maturity and decay is the law of creation. All created things, human 

as well as non-human die. Death is a tragic finality which cannot 
be averted. Forests grow only to fade in the end. Bright clouds 
rain away water in them and then become empty. The majestic 
swan lives with grace and beauty but the bands of death take i 
away. Similarly, man takes births works hard, obtains glory an 
success and in the end dies. 

Tithonus writhes in pain because he is immortal. Death is not 
applicable to him because he has been blessed by goddtess Aurora 
to be imm >rtal. Immortality in his case is a source of torture an 
pain. He is not like other human beings who die with the 
of time. He i> withering in the arms of the goddess. He is a lireies 
shadow He is like a dream which is unsubstantial. He is no 
a maa to s:.ti>fy the goddess. He feels lonely in the .vast silent 
space of the hea ven. There is none like him in the entire heaven. 
He requests the goddess to take back the gift of immortality as he 

cannot suffer more, 

Tithonus feels sad when he recollects how young he was in his 
youth. He was a glorious young man. The S^ddess loved an 
favoured him. People were mad about him He had all tne 
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qualities of a young man. The goddess blessed him with immortality. 
He thought himself to be more than a man and almost like a god. 
The goddess gave him immediately on askfng. She behaved like 
a generous rich person who gives donation with smiles. He remem¬ 
bers his past with a sad heart. He is now a lifeless shadow, a silent 
drain havin^i nothing in him. Immortality has been cruel to him. 

The goddess has made him immortal but her gift cannot stop 
the movement of Time. Time controls all. It gives graces and-it 
takes away graces. Time with its attendant agents work against 
Tithonus who was made immortal by the goddess. Time could 
not kill him because he was immortal but it sipped away tt: energy 
from him and now Ae a broken and dissipated man. He has 
^een beaten down marred, wasted and maimed by Time. He is very 
weak, he is almost ashes and cinders. The goddess is for ever young 
and beautiful. She moves actively in the heaven among the stars 
and clouds. She is too powerful for him. Tithonus pities his 
miserable condition in the heaven. 

Tithonus in these lines expresses him inmost desire to go back 
to earth. He realises his mistake and he wants to go back to his 
fellow human beings. He questions himself: 

Why should a man desire in a*ny way 

To vary from the kindly race of men. 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all ? 

Tithonus looks on the goddess who becomes more beautiful 
when the sun rises. Starts make her more beautiful. She travels 
on the chariot of light. He is too weak to for her. Tithonus find.; 
signs of helplessness in the eyes of goddess, who sheds tears on the 
cheek of Tithonus. He treambles when he learns the tragic reality 
about divine gifts. God, can give gift to human beings but they 
don’t have the power to take back their gifts. This is what he has 
heard from the people. 

He imagines the happy time he spent with' the goddess in his 
happy youth. He is sad on the passing away of his moments. There 
Was a time when he relished to waich the divine brightness enume¬ 
rating from the goddess. He was filled with rapture, when he looked 
the curts looking brighter in the sunlight. He discovered some sort 
of super natural beauty covering the world. He glowed with love 
and affection. Aurora fell in love with him because he was as 
handsome as Cupid. She kissed him with warmth other heart. 
Her impervious kisses were far more pleasant than sweetness and 
jragrance of flowers in April. The goddess spoke in love and he 
felt proud. He remember her magical words which thrilled and 
elevated him. Tt was a time of great joy. That time is gone. 
Tithonus is a lost soul. He is no better than a scare crow. He hates 
his own figure. Now he realises the vanity of his desire. The 

goddess c innoi revatelies over her glory and strength. He is worse 

then a dead man in heaven. 
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The last Stanza of the poem sums up the tragic realization by 
Tithonus. There is a feel of deep agony in every word he utters. 
He cries from the bottom of his soul. He requests the goddess 
to release him from heaven and send him back to earth. He struggles 
to reach back his home. The goddess will see him buried in his 
grave because nothing is hidden from her. Back on earth, he will 
forget the heavenly beauty which he enjoyed for a Time.-The goddess 
will come back to his heavenly abore he will die peacefully in 
his grave. 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. Death is nature’s principle. All living and non-living 
things die in the world. 

2. Tithonus has been made immortal. So, he alone can’t 
die or doe*^ not die. 

3. He moves like a white-haired ghost along heavenly beings 
who are strangers to him. He wishes to die. 

4 

4. Aurora, the goddess of love and dawn once loved him. 

5. He feels sorry that he requested the goddess to make him 
immortal. 

6. He has grown old and weak with the passing of time. 

7. He does not want to live any longer. He requests the 
goddess to take back the gift of immortality once given 
to him. He wants to die like other human beings. 

8. Tithonus looks at the beautiful earth through a break in 
the cloud. 


9. He sees the beautiful dawn and glimmering light. 

10 Soon the eastern horizon becomes red and bright. Soon 
the stars disappear and day comes. 

11. Tithonus is frightened because the goddess Aurora does 
not have the power to take back the gift of immortality 
once she had given him. 

12. He recalls his earthly past wtien he used to life. 

13. All his past glory is over. He is a wasted franae. He is a 
desolate and despaired person with no vitality in him. 

14. Tithonus is old and weak. Aurora is young and strong. 
There is no similarity between them. 


15. He requests the goddess to let him go back to earth. He 
will be happy to die like other hum in beings on earth. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL Q,UESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

I. Examine Tithonas' attitude to mortality and 
imcii3reanty in Tenaysoa's poem ‘Tithonus’. 

Ans Tirhji'J^iia hiidoni- young min. He has angelic 
bt-niy -inlh.'wcaly la h; n Hii loiic^ar^ divine. His parts 
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are simple. He is almost a god in human shape. Goddess Aurora 
takes fancy to him. She loves him passionately. The goddess dotes 
on his beauty. The goddess of Dawn loves a human being. The 
goddess falls off grace and falls impassionately in love v.ith a 
human being. 

Tithonus forgets his human limitations and requests the god¬ 
dess to make him immortal. It is natural for human beings to 
desire imra:>rtality. The mortal Tithonus desires to become immortal. 
He wants to over reach human limitation. He forgets that human 
can’t become immortal. Man’s greatness lies in his mortality. But 
man always desires for the unseen. The goddess readily grants his 
wish and he becomes immortal. Thus, Tithonus loses his mortality 
and gets immortality. 

In heaven, he live- with the goddess. The goddess is immortal 
and ever-young. Tithonus grows weaker day by day. He starts 
losing his gusto and strength. Time does not spare anyone. Time 
is a great task master. It can’t kill Tithonus because the goddess 
has made him immortal. Time wastes Tithonus' human body. 
Tithonus looks a scarecrow though immortal. He can’t satisfy the 
goddess who is youthful for ever. Gods don’t lose their youth. 
Tithonus laments his sad position. 

He requests the goddess to send him back to earth. He wants 
mortality. What has made him change his mind ? He is a non¬ 
entity in heaven amidst gods. He almost laughs at himself. The 
goddess can’t revoke the gift. She could give him immortality. But 
she can’t take back her own gift- 

The poem presents Tithonus’ miserable picture. He groans nor 
mortality. Moral humans die and get relief. Tithonus is immortal 
so he can not die. But his living is worse than death. Tithonus 
realizes his error and pines for mortality. Gods are great but men 
are no less. Morality is man’s strength. 

Tithonus’ attitude to mortality and immortality changes after 
hi*; stay in heaven with the goddess Aurora. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

AND THEIR ANSWERS 


Q, 2. What is the theme of the poem ‘‘Tithonus ?” 

Ans. Tennyson makes an unmistakable statement that earthly 
things die. Nothing remains for ever. The very opening lines of the 
poem make a power pronouncement ; 


“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath. 
And after many a sunshine died the swan.’ 

Thus, nothing, is permanent in the world of man. 

crude reality. One can’t overc )me it. Saints and proohets 
this way. ^ 


This is a 
have gone 
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Tithonus commits a blunder. He forgets human destiny and 
wants to have immortality. He becomes an immortal and lives m 
heaven with the goddess Aurora. He is no match for the godd«s 
who is ever young and fresh. He is too weak to love her. He 
realizes his error. He begs the goddess to take back her gift and 
send him back to earth. The following lines are readable : 

“Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men. 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinace 

Where all should pause, as it most meet for all T' 

Tithonus tries to over-reach ordinance and falls headlong into 
the ditch. He has no way out. He sighs and sobs. He pines and 
frets. Nothing avails. The goddess can’t take back the gift she 
gave him. He is a miserable figure. 

What happens to those men who try to transgress human 
destiny 7 Tennyson illustrates through Tithonus’ fall the fall of 
such men as try to attain immortality. The poet tells us that death 
(mortality; is meet (proper) for us. We must die. We forget all 
our griefs and worries in death. Thus, death is a great reliever. 
How can one man become immortal ? Is not it an impossible 
thing ? Those that aim at attaining impossibilities come to a miser¬ 
able pass. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR 

EXPLANATION 

1. The woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath. 

And after many a summer dies the swan. (Lines 1 

The>e line^ have been taken from Tennyson’s » 

Tithonus was a handsome Greek Goddess Aurora liked him. He 
requested the goddess to make him immortal—a fond wish as no 
human being can become immortal. Death is the law ot 

Nature. 

One can’t live for ever. Tithonus wanted to overcome death 
with the blessing of the goddess. He wanted to become more power¬ 
ful than any other human being. 

These are the opening lines of the poem Change is the law of 
the universe. Time effects everything and everyone. Nothing is above 
Mme and chance. Trees crow only to dry in the end- brilliant clou<^ 
Tve w.iter which thev shed in the form of rams and are nojiow 


Ti.ifier. 

M in. is b^-Tii '.sork hard for his living. He toils the soil. At 
he u l.-^id to re'.t in tlie same soil Sw.in is famous its m.jcstic 
■ . . It livc^ m M'-‘ for many years but dies in the end. 

Special Rem.irUs • Th ' p >er cive- th ve iliustraiions to prove 
everything is p ' ^hible Man should know that nothing 
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remains. Nothing on the earth is imperishable. Tithonus’ request 
for immortality is unwarranted as man is mortal. Tithonus* wish to 

overcome death is foolish and unwise. He suffers for this folly in 
the end. 


Difficult Words Explained ; 

H’oodj—forests ; become dry ; xapours —clouds full of 

water ; weep their burthe —empty the rainwater that lies in clouds ; 
tills the field —man does various jobs while he is alive ; lies 
beneath^d\e% and is buried ; manny a 5wmmer—after living manny 
happy years. 



Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes ; 7 wither slowly in thine arms, 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white haired shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever-silent spaces of the East^ 

Far^folded mists, and gleaming hells of morn, 

(Lines 5 


- 10 ) 


These lines have been taken from Tennyson’s **Tiihonus". 
Tithonus, the great Greek, was the favourite of the Goddess Aurora. 
He requested the goddess to make him inimorial. The goddess 
granted him immortality—deathler.sness. Man is born to die. 


Men are mortal. Tithonus is immortal but he ages v^ith time. 
He starts losing his energy, strength and vigour. He can neither 

QIC nor enjoy heavenly jo s because he is phy^^icallv an emaciated 

creature. 


Lines preceding to these tell us that trees, clouds, men and 
swans are born to die. Tithonus can’t die in spite of his emaciated 
body and mind. 

Immortality has proved a curse for him. He lies in the arms 

or the goddess but gets older. He wanders lonely on the eastern 

horizon. He is not better than a lifeless shadow with grey hair. In 

the eastern horizon mists come and the sky becomes clear in the 
morning. 


Mists appear and disappear. The sky becomes bright. But 
what about imniortar T.thonus ? 1 ie will not get back his vitality 
and vigour. He has goi immortality, not immortal youth. The 
godde'-s docs not ago with time, she remains young for ever. 

Tlthonu^ hates himself in this position. He vants to die He 

wants the goddess to take back her bIcs^ing of immortality and send 
him hack to the world r f men. He wants to cet rest in death. 


Special Hemarks : 

of immortality for men. 


Tennyson conveys to us the uselessness 


Difficult Words Explained : 

cruel imniarfalify—Tahonu^ 
afllictmo ; (tmsumr^ —nOlicts. l-ilN. 


find.s immorl.'ility useless and 
l< rinres : wither — fini'-h. fade 
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out, become weak ; thine arms —in the arms of Aurora, the goddess 
of dawn : quiet limit of the world— eastern horizon where the 
goddess Aurora lives ; a white-haired shadow —a very weak and di¬ 
spirited person ; roaming —wandering \ far folded mists —mist in the 
distant eastern sky ; bright, shining. 


3. Releaee me, and restore me to the ground 
Thou seest all things^ thou wilt see my grave ; 

Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn 
J earth in earth forget these empty courts 
And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 

(Lines 72—76) 


These lines have been taken from Tennyson’s *'Tithonus'\ 
Tithonus urges man not aspire fcr immortality as it does not suit 
him. Mon is mortal. In mortality lies his strength. The immortal 
Tithonus wants to come brck to earth. He can’t live like a god 
among god*^ because he is a man. He can’t have vigour and vitality 
for ever because he is man. Gods are vigorous and powerful /or ever 
because they are gods. Man can’t equal and envy gods. 

Tbesc are piteous appeals of Tithonus. He implores the 
Goddess Aurora (Goddess of Oawn) to take back the gift of 
immortalitv and leave him free on earth. 


He feels enviou' of men on earth who die in peace, 
goddess will appear in the eastern horizon daily and he will 
buried in the grave. Her brightness will never fade. 



The goddess knows all things. He requests her to send him 
back to earth. He wants mortality —the power to die — in place of 
immortality. 


Speciml Remarks. This is Tithonus’ fervent appeal to me 
goddess to send him back to earth- But the goddess can’t take back 
her gift. We learn that Tithonus comes back to earth as a 
grosshopper. 


D2£Bcnlt Words Explained : 

Tithonu*? wants the goddess to free him from 
immortality and make him mortal ; restore — requests her to sena 
him back to earth *, ground —earth where other men live ; wilt see 
my grave —Where he could die in peace ; rertcw —make more fresh 
and powerful ; these empty courts —vast but meaningless eastern 
sky ; thy silver wheels —the rising sun. 

4. I asfc*d thee, *Give me immortality'. 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 

Lifce wealthy men who care not how they give. 

But thy strong Hours indignant worked their wills. 

And hen.t me down and marred and wasted me- 

(Ldnes 15—19) 

These lines have been taken from Tennyson’^i "'Tithontfs . The 
■poem is based on the love of goddess Aurora for l ithonu-- The poet 
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based his poem on the Greek legend. Tithonus was a human 
being. 

Goddess Aurora loved him for his handsomeness and valour 
and made him immortal on his request. Immortality becomes a curse 
for Tithonus. He is growing old but he can*t die. He is immortal in 
age, not in passions. 

The poem tells us how, the crazed and dazed Tithonus begs 
the goddess to send him back to the human earth. He docs not want 
immortality any more. 

I had requested you for a boon of immorlalily. Smilingly you 
had granted my request. In this you had acted like those rich men 
who arc very free in giving their gifts, ^ut cruel all conquering 
Hours (three sisters, daughters of Zeus and Thenus) had their wav 
with me. ^ 

They weakened and made me old and helpless. Though they 
could not bring death to me, they left me helpless. Now I am 

living in your company who is immortal youth. lam perpetual old 
age while you are perpetual youth. We are living together. What¬ 
ever I was in youth, is completely finished now. 

Special Remarks. Tithonus complains to the goddess that 

she gave him immortality but Time has made him abysmally weak 
and impotent- He wants to go back to earth. 

DifiScalt Words Explained : 

r/iee—Aurora, the goddess of dawn ; grant mine askings 
made me immediately ; wealthy we/i—charitable and generous 
persons ; who care not what they g/ve — shows the goddess* charitable 

nature : tAy 5/ro/ig/fourr—Time has worked against Tithonus and 
made him weak ; /W/gnnn/— displeased at the idea that a man has 

become immortal ; beat me i/own—has afflicted me ; marred and 
wasted me —has made me useless. 


5, Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men. 

Or pass beyond the goal o/ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is mnsi meet/or all 7 

(I?»es 28—31) 

I'"®* have been taken from Tenny:on’s great poem 
Tithonus Tennyson baves his great poem on the Greek legend in 

handsomene"' Tithonus for the latter’s valour and 

the ;"''T'orta! and the goddess grants him 

im^mruiity^'^’^ ge,ti'n“ 

of hn J*"" '’f different from the lace 

of hum ,n nc-in!-. ,.f the same kind or wh / should he try to over-om! 

the ordained go.il or limit of human existence ? This Lstined gi^l 
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fs the death. It is right and proper that all should live the destined 
length of their life. 

Special Reroarks. These are the central lines of the poem. 
Why should we demand what we should not get. This is transgres¬ 
sion. Why should we try to overreach ? We shall fail headlong if we 
try to over-reach. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

to vary—to be different from other men (men are mortal ; 
kindly —nature of human beings, as is true all ; race —all human 
being; or pass beyond—ov try to over-reach, transgress ; gofl/— 
limit : ordinance—dest\r\y, pre-destined time for man ; meet for ail— 
which is fit and proper fer all human beings. 

6. Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt 
In days far-off^ pn that dark earth, be true ? 

*^The Qods themselves cannot recall their gifis^*. 

(Lines 46—49) 

These lines have been taken ' from Tennyson’s **Tithonus''. 
The poem urges upon men not to have the desire for immortality as 
mortality is a blessing for us on the earth. Let us not vie with gods. 
Those that desire impossibilities come to a sorry pass like 
Tithonus. 

Tithonus requests the goddess Aurora (the goddess of Dawn) 
to take back from him her gift of 'mmortality and send him back to 
the earth. Tithonus finds the goddess in years. The goddess tells 
him that she docs not have the power to withdraw the gift once 
given. 

Tithonus had heard this saying when he lived on the earth. 
Tithonus is too sad to live in heaven. He is sad that he can’t go back 
to earth and live a mortal life. 

Special Remarks. Why does he want to go back ? 
heaven, he is immortal in years. He won’t die but he is becoming 
old and weak. He can’t enjoy heavenly joys. He hate'^ himself for his 
emaciated body and mind. Men die in such conditions and are 
relieved from the pain- Tithonus can’t die because he is immortal. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

jcare —threaten ; a saying learnt — a saying which he has 
known (that gods can*t take back their gifts) ; recall —take back. 

a □ o 
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12. The Last Ride Together 

[Robert Browning (1812—1889)] 


Browning was a contemporary of Tennyson. But no two poets 
hying at the same time and subject to the same influences could 
differ so widely as Browning and Tennyson did. Tennyson was a 
master of melody and musical sound effects ; Browning could 
perpetrate such Jaw-breaking clutter of consonants as : 

Irks care the crop-full bird ? 

Frets doubts the maw-crammed breast ? 

Tennyson was a typical Victorian Englishman who took an 

insular pride m the achievements of the British race ; like Arnold 

he was painfully tossed on the waves of religious doubts, distractions 

and controversies. Browning as a poet refused to involve himself 

in the political and religious problems of his day. His imagination 

dwelt on the painters, sculptors and musicians of Renaissance 

Europe. He saw in them the eternal man. It was not the drama 

or human action but the drama of human mind that interested 
him. 


He evolved a new poetic form, the dramatic monologue, to 
reveal the working of the human mind in all its variety and com¬ 
plexity. He lays bare before us the inner springs of action 

a great optimist, a great lover and a great enjoyer of 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

^The Last Ride Together' is dramatic monologue by Robert 
Browning. It is one of his better known love poems. It is written 
in the form of a dramatic monologue. The speaker of this soliloquy 

courting 3 woman but who has ^eeti 

in the long run rejected by her. 


thin.. opening line of the poem indicates a situation that some¬ 
thing has already happened. The speaker did not have the fore¬ 
knowledge of his fate but at the present moment is ware of the 
situation which he did not wish for. The rejection might have 
roken his heart, but instead of scolding and reproaching her he 

s*itUfied tf h/He says that he^vould be 

!iho exores'ses h'mself but another character 

who expresses his feeling and thoughts in the form of a monologue. 

Browning wrote only two or three poems of personal love 
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Browning’s imagination was more intellectual than passionate. 
According to Browning if love is not fulfilled on earth, it means that 
the lover has much to learn and unlearn before he is fit to tcceivc 
the beloved’s love. Browning believes that lo\e must ultimately be 
rewarded—if not in this life, then in the next. The lover here is 
convinced that his love will be rewarded in the next life . 

**Now> heaven and she are beyond this ride.” 

Although this is a poem of love, it is dominated by the element 
of intellectual analysis which is an essential feature of the large 
bulk of Browning’s poetry^ The arguments but forth by the lover 
have an intellectual quality. The lover reasons with himself to 

establish superiority over different categories of people in the world. 

He compares himself in turn to a statesman, a soldier, a poet, a 
sculptor, and a musician and tries to assess the achievements of each 
of them in relation to his own achievements. 

Although the poem is dominated by intellectual analysis, it 
yet shows Browning as a singer of passionate love. The intensity of 
emotion characterises many of the lines in the poem. As the lovw’s 
heart overflows with love, some of his statements become highly 
charged with feeling and emotion. When his beloved leans against 
him, he feels as if he is in contact with heaven. T^ere is a passionate 
quality in the third stanza in which he describes how a lover’s 
passion might draw cloud, sunset, moonrise and starshine down on 
himself. When the ride actually beings : 

Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long cramped scrool 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 

Browning was a great optimistic poet. The present poem is 
also marked by his philosophy of optimism. Failure to achieve the 
ideal should not discourage a man. 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds ? 

and 

All labour, yet no less 

Bear up beneath their insuccess. 

Browning teaches the gospel of hope through the lips of^ the 
lover who anticipates union with his beloved in heaven. Browning’s 
optimism and faith in heaven and in the immorality of the soul arc 
apparent from his poem which may be regarded as a song of the 
glory of failure. 

The language of the poem is simple and at times musical. 
This poem is completely free from oh-^curities and eccentricities of 
style. This poem, in this way. is different from the general style of 
Browning’s poetry which is marked by obscurity. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Browning is a poet of love. He does not despair even when 
his love fails, A lover must love sincerely. The world is full of 
people who hope to achieve things but they cannot. The happiness 
in life should not be measured by success. Even failures in life are 
the stepping stones to success. The lover in Browning has been 
rejected by his mistress but he is hopeful of succeeding in love in 
heaven. This is a great principle of optimism in life. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The mistress rejects the lover but he is not disappointed. He 
reconciles himself to his fate. Nothing cannot be done against the 
dictates of fate. His love has failed because it was destined to fail. 
The main stay for his life is finished. The very source of his 
sustenance has gone. The very purpose of his life is defeated. What 
he proposes is disposed. But he cannot do anything perhaps this 
was written and needs himself to be like this. The lover does not 
cry and dramatise his rejection in love. The lover in Browning 
never wants pity from others. 

The lover thanks his mistress for her love. He is proud of her 
love and affection. He has been living on the strength of her loVe. 
Her love made his life meaningful and charming. He felt proud in 
her company. She gave him moments of rare delight. He has 
deep ecstasy in her company. Now, the mistress decides to turn 
away from him. The lover does not cry in frustration. He is sure 
XYi?iX. he will find much inspiration from the happy movements he has 
spent with her in the past. These moments are not gone waste- He 
thanks her for giving him those moments of love and requests her 
to have the last ride with him. The lover, in the opening stanza, 
behaves with pride^ dignity, self respect and wisdom. He does not 
abuse the mistress. He does not curse her for having deceived him 
in love. The lover in Browning is always opti-nistic. Browning’s 
own life was a failure, frustrations and ultimately successes. 

The mistrees is ready for the last ride with the lover. She 
takes quite sometime to give her consent for the last ride. The lover 
feels almost dead in those moments when the beloved hesitates 
giving a reply. He finds great beauty and pride even, in her in¬ 
decision and wavering. She ponders over the issue deeply. The 
lovers future life depends on her answer to his request. When she 
declares to join the ride, the lover dances in joy. He will ride with 
the beloved by his side. He will not be less than a God during the 
ride with the bel jved. The lover is not afraid of the termination of 
the ride. The world may end this very day. Then he and his 
beloved will die together. Thus, the lover finds extreme joy in the 
last ride with his beloved- He imagines when they will breathe and 
he will feel a touch of heavenliness. He feels the warmth of his 
breast touching him during the ride. 
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The mistress sits very close to the lover who feels extremely 
delighted. The lover is impatient about the ride. His joy cannot be 
described in words. He compares himself with the evening cloud. An 
evening cloud is crimsonned with the last rays of the sun. The 
coming moon and the stars make the cloud still more beautiful. They 
are fascinating. The lover is equally happy. The redness of the 
cloud represents joy in his heart. The setting sun stands for the end 
of love. In the whole episode, the lover finds beauty and grace. The 
lover feels spiritual joy in the company. They sit very close and she 
almost clings to him. This ride is a renovating spiritual journey and 
rewarding spiritual experience. The lover is unmindful of the 
situation when he would beloved leaves him. He is not bothered at 
all about his future because ht finds unparrallel happiness in the 
present. 


The lover expresses his deep joy in a very symbolic way. He 
tells us that he has been a suppressed soul lying rejected, slighted 
and ignored. Think of a piece of a paper which is felded, crumbled 
and mercelessly twisted and thrown away. The lover compares his 
soul to the twisted paper. He had no hope for revival. He knew that 
his loved had ended. And now he rides with his beloved. The 
apprehensive soul, the suppressed soul has started dancing. At its 
griefs and agonies are over. He is no more frustrated. The twisted 
sheet or a paper is smooth again with the wind. The lover’s “like 
the twisted sheet” is straight again in the company of his beloved. 

The lover is a practical man. He does not believe in might have 
beens. ifs and buts. He takes things as they are. She may have loved 
him. Perhaps, she may have hated him. These things are talked by 
those who are insincere and false. He,is happy that he is riding with 
his beleved right at this time. He would have been a miserable man 
had she turned down his tow long ago. So, there is no point in 
lamentation and frustration. 

This passage is the theme of this poem because it sums up the 
whole human situation. Every man makes efforts to succeed in love, 
to attain greatness and to do big deeds. The lover is running fast 
with the beloved besides him. He has achieved something but much 
has yet to be achieved. He is not worried of his success because he 
has partly succeeded in life. He has also succeeded in the last ride 
with her. He is happy that in soite of failures and r^eclions he has 
become successful in love. We can’t live life of aspirations and 
achievements. We have to measure life by efforts and trials. 

The lover is much more fortunate with many other people who 
waste their whole life in many fields. He declares that there cannot 
be complete agreement between planning and achievements. He 
loved her, partly succeeded and partly failed. He talks about life of a 
politician or a statesman. All his life, the statesman works hard for 
reputation and power. He has frustration and success. When he 
dies There are very small obituaries and memorial speeches to 
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honour him. A solider fights for the honour of his country and is 
buried, A small obscure flag is planted on his grave about his 

scrviws. A few words are inscribed on his grave stone. The lover 

considers himself luckier than each of these persons because his 
success is far better than theirs. 


j lover talks about the achievements of other people who 

dedicate all their lives to certain things. The poet works hard 
^mprising poeins—beautiful verses. He imitates beauty in his poem. 
He feels proud that the beauty in his poem is heavenly. Real beauty 
cannot be^ expressed in words but then we cannot dismiss poetry 

The sculptor spends best part 
of his life to make the bust of the goddess Venus. But what he makes 
IS not as beautiful as the girl, who stands nearby. The musician 
prepares tune and songs but with the passage of time, these tunes 
and songs are discarded. People develop new tastes and the old 
tastes die out. Does it mean that a poet, or a sculptor or a musician 
should not work ? Their success was complete even though it was 
incomplete. The lover is far better than those great artists. 

The lover in Browning is hopeful of regaining love in heaven. 
If he succeeds in life, he will not have love after death. Browning 
believes in the continuity of the life. The lover does not mind failure 
in love on earth because man lives beyond the grave Desires which 
are unfulfilled are sure to be fulfilled in the next world. 


The lover has experienced eternity in the ride. The beloved 
maintams silence but it does not make him sad. He is happy that 
she is with him. The life is nothing but sincere effort. We should 
always look forward. We should look dt high as the sky. The lover 
finds the height of sky in hisJaeloved. He is emotional elevator 
It IS possible that the world may end today and he and his beloved 
dissolve forever in their embrace. The lover is proud of her love in 
spite of her passivity, chill and insensitivity. 


ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. The soliloquy expresses the feelings of a lover who has 
been rejected by his beloved. 

2. The lover had loved her all his life. But his'life’s mission 

i.e.y his love has been rejected. * 

3. The lover does not get angry with his beloved. Instead 
he blesses her. He is proud of her. 

4. He requests the beloved to have a last ride with him. 

5. The beloved is torn between two pulls —pride and pity. 

6. The lover patiently waits for her reply. These are moments 

of suspense. At last the beloved agrees to ride with him 
for the last time. 
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7. The lover is pleased. He feels as if he were in heaven. 

8. The ride begins. The lover’s suppressed and frustrated soul 
smoothes itself out. 

9. He does not waste his precious moment thinking of the 
past failures and disappointments. He does not think of 
the methods that he might have used to win her love. He 
does not think of‘ifs’ and ‘huts’. 

10. Failures are natural toman. We can’t achieve what we 
aspire to achieve. There is a wide gap between hopes and 
achievements. 

11. A statesman and a soldier sacrifice their Jives for the 
country. They get very poor rewards for their great 
sacrifices. 

12. A poet dedicates himself the worship of beauty. In his own 
life he hardly achieves that ideal. 

13. A sculptor wastes all his life to make the beautiful statue 
of Venus. But his statue is inferior compared to a real and 
beautiful girl. 

14. A musician gets public admiration for his musical com¬ 
positions. But soon fashions in music change. His 
fame declines. 

15. The rejection is a blessing in disguise. Had he succeeded 
in love on earth, his after life in heaven would have been 
miserable. 

16. Now he is sure to meet his beloved in heaven. 

17. There is a possibility that the world may finish today. 
Then he will die in the company of his beloved. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 4 

Q 1. What does Browning tell ns of the poet, the 

sculptor, and the musician in 'The Last Ride Together' 7 How 

does these artists compare with the lover ? 

Ans. A poet worships beauty. He writes verses to describe 
beauty and to idealize it. But in his own life his dream of beauty 
remains unrealized. Ke is poor, sick, and before time because of 
worries and financial difficulties. He is not whit nearer his ideal of 
beauty than those who have never written a single line of poetry. 

A sculptor makes a superb statue of Venus, the goddess of 
beauty. But when this statue is compared with real life, if loses its 
importance. It is no sub^^titute for a real woman. We may gaze at a 
statue in admiration. But we will turn away our eyes towards a 
woman when we happen to see her crossing a stream. 
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A musician devotes his life to his art. He receives wide praise 

bCcaUSC 

taste and fashions in music change quickly. 

to all these, the achievement of the lover 
IS gt^at. Their achievements are nothing as compared to the achieve¬ 
ment of a lover. The lover is at least enjoying the pleasure of his 
mistress s company on a'last ride. 

These comparisons are significant as they extol the achieve¬ 
ment of the lover. He is better than any of them. 

Q. 2 How s^ong is Browning’s hope of heaven in 

*Th€ Last Ride Together' ? r 


Ans. As a lover. Browning’s hope of heaven was very strong 

as expressed in the last two stanzas of the poem. This was 
Browning s strong belief that even when love is rejected on this 
earth, one gets its fulfilment in an after life or in heaven. This is 
what the lover says in the last two stanzas of the poem when his 
mistress has rejected him. 


He IS rather happy that his mistress has rejected him and 
the reward has been denied to him. He feels that one must always 
keep the fuffriment in the next life and the bliss should be kept 
reserved for heaven. The lover is very much hopeful that he 
would get Heaven and his beloved in the next life. 


The lover is further hopeful that perhaps they may remain 
united with each other like this and this life may change into 
heaven. He says that it is possible that heaven might make them 
ride for ever like this. So Browning was a robust optimist and he 

had strong hopes of heaven. 


In line 98 the poet faces a dilemma. He asks that if we reach 
the goel of our life here in this very life and our soul is given the 
garland of glory in this very life, then our life in future perhaps 
would not be happy. 

The last stanza of the poem resolves this dilemma. The lover 
^lizes that the presence of his beloved is a source of great heavenly 
joy for him. Heaven is perhaps nothing more than life at its best. 
He feels that if they go on riding together, this moment may turn 
out to be eternity. So then there would be no difference between 
this life and the life in heaven. 


Browning believes in the immortality of human sou). His 
belief of the fulfilment of love in the next world is based on his firm 
belief in the life hereafter. 
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SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 3. How does the Lover m the '’The Last Ride Togethef* 

react to the rejection of his beloved ? 

Ans. The lover has been in love with his mistress but now 
she has refused to marry him. Rejection by his beloved makes the 
lover partly disturbed. His whole life seems to be failure. Browning’s 
lover is not a sentimentalist. His approach to life is objective and 
practical. He does not feel rejected and depressed because life is full 
of failures. We should not feel dispaired when we fail. The lover 
in Browning is not overtaken by grief. He looks on life 
philosophically. 

The lover understands that happiness in life is very rare. 
Success also comes hurtingly. Everybody tries but very few succeed. 
Life is a continued chain of efforts, some successful and some other 
unsuccessful. One has to live happily. The lover is not the sole 
person to have failed. There are many broken persons like him. 
He is happier because his beloved has turned down his offer of 
marriage. His position would have been miserable had she started hating 
him. The lover, thus, accepts failure as a part of the game. 

Friends meet only to part from one another. They enjoy 
together. They have a happy time. The lover believes that their 
parting should be happy. There should be no bitterness and 
resentment when they are parting their ways. The lover requests 
the mistress to ride with him for the last time. The mistress 
obliges him and this fills him with deep rapture. The beloved lays 
her head on his breast. The lover forgets past joys and sorrows. 
He consider himself lucky at the moment. 

Think of a statesman who devotes bis life to his country. He 
is not happily rewarded in the end. He gets only a few words of 
praise. A soldier fights for his country. We only engrave a few 
words on his tomb to honour him. Soon we all forget him. Great 
poets work hard, but they are not adequately rewarded. Poets 
grow poor, old and sick prematurely. The poet cannot express 
what a lover actually feels. The achievement of the poet is smaller 
than that of ^he lover. A sculpture is no better than the lover. The 
bust of yenus does not represent true beauty. Similar is the case of 
a musician. His musical innovations are admired but soon forgotten. 
Lover is proud of his beloved. He gives his youth to his beloved 
and now he is thrilled with her in the last ride. 

The lover in Browning is futbof robust optimism. He believes 

failures in love are stop to success. Had he succeeded in life, 
his life in the world here after would have been without love. He 
believes that unrequited love is fully required after death. The lover 
needs nothing more but the heavenly company of his beloved. 
Browning was himself a bold lover and succeeded in marrying 
Elizabeth after many a failures. 
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S^• 4. Write a short note on Browning*s concept of love 
after yonr reading of the poem, **The Last Ride Together'^ ? 

Ans. Browning is a poet of robust optimism and full hope. 
Lovers in Browning have never been found desperate, despaired and 
disillosioned. Poem after poem establish Browning’s confidence in 
the success of love. His lovers do not measure success in 
love through human considerations. To all of us, love succeeds 
love if marries in the end.* This is the traditional concept of 
successful love. 

Browning makes a departure front the beaten track of love. He 
finds that love exists in making true efforts. Success or failure hardly 
matters. What matters is the lovers, sincerity of action. We 
arc very often disillusioned with love and life when we are rejected 
by those that we love. Rejection in love is too hard to bear. 
It is impossible to bear with neutrality and indifference in love. 
Browning’s lover measures his success in love by what he has achieved 
and not what he has not. He is a positive calculator. He remembers 
with relish and delight the moments of joy spent with his beloved. 
These are the moments which the lover treasures in the inmost 
recesses of his heart to seek inspirations in difficult hours. 

The lover in this poem is fitted but he does not feel embittered. 
Instead he thanks bis beloved for the time she spent in love with 
him. He requests the beloved to have the last ride wiih him and 
the beloved agrees. The lover does not waste his time in regrets and 
laments. He looks upon this time as a happy time. 

Browning believes in the immortality of soul and the continuity 
of human life. Man does not die with death. He lives beyond the 
grave. Browning believes that if love is requited in this world, the 
lover will be unsuccessful in the world to come. Lovers who fail 
here are sure to enjoy success in the world hereafter. Thus, there is 
no scope for disappointment in Browning. 

Life is full of ups and downs. No one succeeds completely. 
People fail in their plans totally and partly. The lover thinks 
himself luckier than poets, musicians, statesmen and other artists 
who don’t achieve success as he has. 

Browning’s are lovers of all smiles. They do not have tears to 
shed. They look upon life as a happy experience and enjoy it fully. 
They don’t have regrets. They live life like heros strugeline against 
failures for happy moments. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR 

EXPLANATION 

1. Take back the hope that you gave^—I claim 
Only a memory of the same. 

—And this beside^ if you will not blame. 

Your leaveybr one more last ride with me. 


(Lines 8—11) 
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taken from Browning’s poem *‘77te Last 
^de Togaiher Browning was a great poet of love and hopb. He 
believed m the bright side of life. ^ ^ 

The poem is a gospel of trust in love. The beloved has 
appar^tly jilted the lover. The lover of the poem who speaks the 
poem) does not despair even after betrayal in love. He is proud of his 
love. He hopes to reunite his beloved in the next life. Had he 

^cceeded in his love on this earth, he would have failed to meet his 
beloved in the next world. 

. The lover does not feel sad when the beloved leaves him He 
pride in being loved by her in the past. He basks in the 
^nshine and sweet memory of her bright love. He requests the 
l^loved to have a ride with him for the last time. He would treasure 
the last ride in the inmost recesses of his heart. 

The lover feels inspired when the beloved grants his request. 
TTie pwm communicates the poet’s faith in the immortality of love. 

the^n^Tbirth rejection. One requisites this love in 

of : The passage reveals Browning’s concept 

h’s beloved even if the latter has 
Browning’s lover takes pride in the partial 

or complete fulfilment of love. 

Words Explained i 

Take back tfw hope —the beloved has rejected the lover ; leave 
—permission for the last ride. 

2 My mistress bent that brow of hers : 

Those deep dark eyes where pride demnrs 
When pity would be softening through. 

Fixed me a breathing while or two 
With life or death in the balance : Right ! 

(Lines 12—16) 

These lines have beeh taken from Browning’s **Last Ride 
. Browning declares that love does not die with failures 

on earth. He is sure that love lives even after death on earth. He 

IS certain that he will meet his beloved in life after death. 

soliloquy ^The Last Ride Together' by 

Roben Browning says that he had been rejected by his beloved. 

Then he requested her to favour him with a last ride with him. 

On hearing his request, his beloved lowered her eyes to think over 
this request. 

had beautiful deep dark eyes. There was pride in her eyes 
wer#-acceede to his request.-But her eyes 
over this requL’’^^' softened her eyes. She was thinking 
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moment. At last she gave her consent by saying, -Right i”* ^ 

las. rifrS*, sS'nS'SSsklS'.I.S.' IXf 

IS all praise for his beloved for her consent for the Sst' ride*^ 

l>ifficalt Words Explained 

becoming mild, kind ; fixed me-a 

; with liftlr d^alh^S, 

^ approval or consent would mean the lover^ 

happiness, her denial would mean his end. ^ lover s 

3. What if we still ride on, we two. 

What life for ever old yet new. 

Changed not in kind but in degree. 

The instant made eternity. 

And heiwenjust prove that I and she. 

Ride, ride together, for ever ride ? (Lines 17 _33) 

These lines have been taken from Browning’s “The Last 
Ride Togather". The lover is thankful to his wife for ri^p 

or Hp**'”.- time. He does not accuse her of betrav^ 

af»rr o Love does not die with death. Love lives wen- 

™.-ii ‘“•stress may continue for ever Thev 

will nde into an everlasting bliss. He will have nrregre^^f 

h s journey ends now. The lover will enjoy the momenfs with 

his beloved tor ever. His joy will be eternal. wS) “nows the 
world may come to an end today ? Knows ttie 

Sp^ial Remarks : The lover is ridine with his belnv^H f^t- 
the last time and has no regrets. ^ beloved for 

Difficmlt Words Explained : 

Changed not in kind but it degree—the intensitv r»f u 

moS’of°riding may become etern“f. ’ eternity~t^l 

4. Then we began to ride. My soul. 

Smoothed itsetf out, a long cramped scroU, 

Freshening and datteHog in the wind. 

Fast hopes already lay behind, 

What need to strive with a life away ? 


(Lines 34—38) 
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These lines have been taken from the poem **The Last ^Ride 
Togather'^ written by Robert Browning. The poem desCTibes 
true and faithful love. Love does not end with physical separation 
and denials. Love transcends this life. It lives in the next 
life. The beloved has obviously rejected the love of the lover 
(speaker of the poem). He does not feel sad. He is proud of 
her even when he is rejected. Hfe has treasured her sweet love 
in the inmost recesses of his heart to feel inspired later. 

The poet (lover) requests the beloved to have the last ride 
with him. The beloved is willing to oblige him. The last 
momentous lovable ride begins on lover’s ecstasy. The lover’s 
sad and suppressed sou! flowers into joy. It dances with joy. 
His cramped and ruffled soul becomes fresh and new. He does 
not think of his past hopes and aspirations. His life’s dream 
has shattered. But he has no regrets. He looks forward as a 
true lover. He knows how to seek inspiration from love. One 
has to count achievements and not failures in love. 

The poem expresses Browning’s robust optimism in love. 
He believes in the immortality of love and human soul. 

Special Remarks : Note the refreshing and rejuvenating 
impact of the company of the beloved on the mind and heart of 
the lover. One does not get the impression that the lover is 
riding for the last time. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

smoothed itself —the soul of the lover is no more a twisted, 
distorted scroll of paper, it is fresh and rejuvenated ; a cramped 
scroll the soul of the Jover after the rejection and before the 
ride has been compared to a twisted bundle of papers ; freshening 
and fluttering—the soul of the lover is dancing with joy in the 
c.ompany of the beloved (it is no more suppressed or afflicted) ; 
past hopes hopes of attainment of love in the past and frustrations j 
lay behind—sive left back ; 5/r/ve—make efforts ; away—hard life. 

5. Fail 1 alone, in words and deeds 7 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds 7 
We rode : it seemed my spirit flew 7 
Saw other regions, cities new. 

As the world rushed by on either side. 

(Lines 44—48) 

These lines have been taken from Browning’s La5/ 

Together^'. The poet is pleased that his beloved is willing to 
ride with him for the last time. He thanks her for this concession. 

He does not deserting him. He hopes to unite her in life 
after death. 

He does not mind failing on love. Failure or success is 
unimportant. One should make sincere efforts. He asks us if 
he alone has failed in his love. He asks us if other people don’t 
fail in their efforts. 
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ThisJs human situation. People try and succeed. Some try 
and fail. But one should not stop trying. This is the best 
consolation for the lover. He accepts life as it comes to him. 
He does not regret or lament. 

He has achieved something. He has been with her for 
quite some time. Now he is riding with her. These are ecstatic 
moments^ for him. His soul flies high during the horse ride. 
He is seeing new cities, new regions. He is in fact experiencing 
new feelings. He is thrilled and excited. 

Special Remarks : The lover does not regret failing in love. 
One should make sincere efforts. Success or failure does not 
count much. He is not the only one who has failed in his 
target. 

IHfficiilt Words Explained : 

Fail / alone —the lover questions if he alone has failed in 
his mission ; deeds —achievements, success ; strive —make efforts ; 
succeeds —attains what he decides to attain ; spirit flew —-the lover 
feels extraordinarily rejuvenated and happy. 

6. Look at the end of work, contrast. 

The petty done, the vast undone, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past ! 

/ hoped she would love me ; here we ride. 

(Lines 52,—55) 

These lines have been taken from Browning’s Imsi 

Ride Together*'. The poem declares the poets deep faith in 
the immortality of love and immortality of human soul. He believes 
that one should make sincere efforts. One should not 
be led by success or failure. 

Take his case. His beloved has deserted him. He has no 
regrets and complaints. He has treasured in his heart earlier 
moments of Joy. He will seek inspiration from those moments. 

These lines the poet’s philosophy of love and life. Let us 
look at the whole game. He has achieved quite small. Much has 
to be attained. People’s present is full of hopes. But do they 
realize all what they wish ? 

His achievement is higher than that of others. He hoped to 
love and marry her. He is riding with her. This is grand. He 
has failed in his grand plan. Nothing to worry. He will wait 
for his beloved in the next world. 

Special Remarks : Love that fails here succeeds in the next 
world. He is thankful to his beloved for riding with him for the last 
time. This last ride thrills and excites him beyond words. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Contrast —compare ; petty done —whatever you have achieved, 
small or big atlainment ; vast undone —much has yet to be done ; 
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hopeful past —hopes in the past ; here we ride —The lover 
wf^slre “iss'on- The beloved is riding with him. It was 

7. What hand and brain went ever paired ? 

What heart alike conceived and dared ? 

What act proved all its thought had been ^ 

What will but felt the fleshly screen ? 

(Lines 56—59) 

These lines have been taken from Browning’s ooem 

^h %t The poem expresses dlep a^d 

£s^dcJrted’’h?m optimism- The poet’s beloved 

Sfc despair. He is proud of 

anH h® ® if''® ®P®"t heavenly moments '^with her 

and he knows how to seek inspiration from those rare moments. 

T>ian. attain what the plan to' attain. What brain 

® if®” t attain. People harbour many hopes and 
ambitions in hwrts. But how many of them can achieve all 

lo achieve what we think 

bodnv nmitrtfnn^“''® l^® out ambitions but our 

we plan >mpossible for us to achieve what 

piiU>oints man’s limitations. One can’t attain 

Tttlinmentr'^^Shn.iJ*'®'’® '* ^ between ambitions and 

f ^ 1 ^® i'®''® ambitions? We should have 

th^^aU^™* should not feel despaired when we can’t attain 

H.. Remarks : The lover did his best to succeed in love. 

f 1 ^'"®®u® ®"‘‘. honest efforts. He partly succeeded and 
^flH ^ fa'led. He could not achieve what he wanted to like any 

^hrmedTf'his&re in love.""" '* ""®® '■®®' 

Di£ficolt Words Explained ; 

. P‘^‘''^d—jnatched in planning and achieving; conceived 
decided to attain, and attained ; act proved—achieve- 
mcnts , fleshly screen—ihe nearness of bodies ; 

8. Who knows whar s fit for us 1 Had fate 

Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
My being—had I signed the bond 

Still one must lead some life beyond. 

Have a bliss to die with, dim descri^. 

(Lines 89—93) 

T tict o taken from Browning’s poem “The 

^th and The poem propagates the ^ gospel of 

taith and hope. The lover does not despair even he has heen 

rejected by his beloved. He has done his best. His beloved 
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has acted in her own 
to. There are wide 
achievement. 


way. hton does not attain what he wants 
disparities in planning, execution and 


Prt*. lover IS proud of his beloved who remained with him 

seek inspiration from those rare moments 

e? to her for her consent for the last ride 

with him. She is so kind and gracious. 

frustrated. He does not quesUon 

in been successful in love 

m this world, his life in the next world would have been without 

love. He has failed in this love with the hope that he will 
succeed in next world. He will die with the hope that he 
will succeed in the next world. 


Special Remarks : 1 

will wait for births to meet „„ 
with death, it transcends death. 


lover is 
beloved. 


bold in his assertion. He 
True love does not die 


Difficult Words Explained : 


... ^^<*posed bliss —Had Fafe decided to make his love successful; 

fulfilment in love, success in love ; signed the bond— 
Had the lover succeeded in love on earth (he would surely fail 
m love in the next world) ; life beyond —One must leave some 

ve for life in the next world ; dim described —not properly 
discovered, our succeeded. 


13. Dover Beach 

[Mathew Arnold [1822—1888y\ 

Arnold was the son of Thomas Arnold who, the famous 

headmaster of Rugby School broke in generations of Victorian 

young men to the iron discipline of public conduct. The son of a 

headmaster and himself an inspector of schools. Arnold waged an 

unrelenting war against philistinism in life and pretension in art. 

Arnold w^ a poet-critic. He conceived a lofty mission for poetry. 

He hoped that in future literature would take the place of religion 

to console and sustain man. He was obsessed with the religious 

controversies of his age which came in the wake of Darwin’s 

f volution of Species and the advancement of science. It was no 

^nger P<>^ible to believe in the Biblical story of creation told in 

Genesis, The old faith was fast crumbling down. Tnere was none 

to take Its place. Man slipped out of his anchorage. .The pursuit 

ot material progress in disregard to more enduring spiritual values 

which Wordsworth had talked of. He is entangled in a frenzied 
fight against society. 
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CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

“Dover Beach” has been called the first modern poem. If 
this is true, it is modem not so much in direction and technique— 
for its phrasing and its Miltonic inversons are obvious carry-overs 
from a much older poetry—but in psychological orientation. Behind 
the troubled n'an standing at the lover’s conventional moon-filled 
window looking on the sea, we sense—more powerfully because our 
hindsight confirms what A'raold only began to intuit-the shift in 
the human viewpoint from the Christian tradition to the impersonal 
world of Darwin and the nineteenth century scientists. 

The way the world is seen, and thus the way men live, is 
conditioned by what men know about it, and they know more now 
than they ever have before. Things themselves—the sea, stars, 
darkness, wind—have not changed ; it is the perplexed anxiety and 
helplessness of the newly dipossessed human being that now come' 
forth from his mind and transmute the sea, the night air, the French 
coast, and charge them with the sinister implications of the entirely 
alien.' 

What begins as a rather conventional—but very good— 
description of scenery turns slowly into quite another things : 
a recognition of where the beholder stand in relation to these thing ; 
where he really stands. It is this new and comfortless knowledge 
as it overwhelms for all time the old and does away with the place 
where he thought he stood, where his tradition told him he stood, 
that creates the powerful and melancholy force of the poem. 

Its greatest technical virtue is its employment of sound-imagery, 
particularly in the deep, sustained vowels of lines like “Its 
melancholy, long, withdrawing roar.” The lines also seem to me to 
break beautifully : “...on the French coast, the light/Gleams, and is 
gone.” 

The one difficulty or the poem is in the famous third strophe 
where in actual sea is compared to the Sea of faith. If Arnold 
means that the Sea of Faith was formerly at high tide, and he hears 
now only the sound of the tide going out, one cannot help thinking 
also of the cyclic nature of tides, and the consequent coming of 
another high tide only a few hours after the present ebtk In other 
words, the figure of speech appears valid only on one level of the 
comparison ; the symbolic half fails to sustain itself. 

In the sound of waves rolling pebbles, an eternal senseless 
motion, unignorable and meaningless, Arnold hears—as we ever 
afterwards must hear—human sadness, the tears of things. It links 
us to Sophocles and to all men at all times who have discovered in 
such a sound an expression of their own unrest, and have therefore 
made of it “the eternal note of sadness”. 

Yet our sadness has a depth that no other era has faced : a 
certainty of despair based upon our own examination of empirica/ 
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evidence and the conclusions drawn by our rational faculty. These 
• God but the horror and emptiness of things, 

including those that we cannot help thinking beautiful : that.arc 
beautiful. By its direct, slow-speaking means, the poem builds 
toward its last nine lines, when the general resolves into the 
particular, divulging where we stand, what these things mean to 
Thc^ implication is that if love, morality, constancy and the other 
traditional Western virtues are not maintained without supernatural 
sanction, there is nothing. 

The world that lies before us in such beauty that it seems to 
have came instantaneously from Gcd's hand does not include, 
guarantee or symbolize the qualities that men have assumed were also 
part of it. It is beautiful and impersonal, but we must experience 
it and now suffer it—as persons. Human affection is revealed as a 
completely different thing than what we believed it to be : as 
diflerent, in fact, as the world we were mistaken about. It is a 
different thing but also a new thing, with new possibilities of terror, 
choice and meaning. The moment between the lovers thus lakes on 
the qualities of a new expulsion from Eden : they tremble with fear 
but also with terrible freedom ; they look eastward. The intense 
vulnerability of the emotional life takes place in an imperiled 
darkness among the sounds of the sea and against the imminence of 
violence, wars, armies blundering blindly into each other for no 
reason. Yet there is a new', fragile center to things ; a man 

and a woman. In a word, it is love in what we have come to 

call the existential predicament. Nearly a hundred years ago, 
Arnold fixed unerringly and profoundly on the quality that more than 
any other was to characterize the emotion of love in our own 
century ; deperation. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

The poet is reminded of the ebb and tide of human rriisery 
when he hears the grating sound of pebbles on Dovei Beach. He 
complains that the age in which he /ives is an age of chub/. Man 
has lost all faith. The only way out of this trouble is for the poet 

and his beloved to remain faithful to each other. I , 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM ^ ^ 

The poet describes the calm scenery of the sea at Dover Beach. 

It is full tide and moonlight can be seen at the Mraits. *Thc lieht 
shines on the French Coast and then disappears. The ClilVs'of 
England appear bright and vast in the peaceful bay. 

The poet invites his beloved to come to the window and enjoy 
trw sweet night air. She should listen from the long line of spray 
where the sea and moonlit land have c meeting place. He will hear 
the gratting sound of pebbles which are carried bv the waves here 
and there. These waves move with a trembling cadence and 
produce eternal note of sadness. 
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In ancient Times Sophocles, the Greek dramatist, heard the 
same type of sound on the Aegean Islands was reminded of ebb 
and tide of human misery. Arnold also is reminded of similar 
thoughts in the Northern ocean of England. Once upon a lime faith 
was like a sea surrounding the whole earth like the folds of a bright 
girdle. 

But now he can hear its sad sound retreating and reduced to 
the breath of the night wind along the dull edges and naked pebbles 
of the world. The poet appeals to his beloved that he and she 
should be faithfull to each other. 

T^s many-sided beautiful and fresh world has become Joyless 

and without love or light for them. They are here as if on a dark 

plain pushed about with confused danger signals of struggle and 
flight. 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. The scene of Dover Beach is depicted. The sea is quiet. 
French coast is shining in the soft moonlight. 

2. The waves touch the land forming a line of spray. 

3. Tlie waves strike the sea-shote and then ‘retire. This 
process is continuous. 

4. The striking waves produce a grating sound which 
causes trembling music. This tremblic music has an echo 
of utter sadness. 

5. The poet summons his beloved to come out and watch 
the moon and hear the sad music. 

6. Sophocles, the Greek dramatist also heard like Arnold the 
sad music coming from the Aegean sea. 

7. Sophocles became aware of the sad destiny of humanity. 
Confusion and distress prevailed among human beings of 
all ages. 

8. The poet and his beloved are hearing the same Sophoclean 
sad notes. They are reminded of the eternal sadness. 

9. In the past, the sea of faith was full. People had full 
faith in God and religion. 

10. But now the waves have withdrawn. Their are lying on 
the shore pebbles and sharp shingles. 

11. People are sceptical about God and His existence. 

12. The Godless world of today is barren and wild. 

13. The i>oet suggests that we should have true and sincere 
love for each other. 

14. They appears to be charming, cheerful and beautiful. But 
this is a falsejpicture. 
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15 . 


16 . 


17 . 


In reality, there is neither joy, nor hope, nor peace nor 
help for pain in the lives of people. 

People withoi't religious and divine faith are like ignorant 
soldiers fighting on a dark plain which is ringing with 
cofusing alarms of strife and struggle. 

Men today are unaware of their own interests. They are 
entangled in a useless struggle and conflict. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q,- I- Comment on the nse of* contrasting imaees in 

Dover Beach*. 

Ans. We come across some contrasting images in “Dover Beach*’. 
In the first five lines there is the description of a calm*^’scene, 
the seajs calm, and moon is shining on the Straits of Dover, 
Out in the calm and tranquil bay stand the cliffs of England. 

This description is followed by the image of a sea at high tide, 
the roaring waves of which dash against the shore—waves 
throwing pebbles on the high shore as they strike against it^ 
There is also the harsh grating roar of the pebbles. The movement 
of the waves i.e., the inflow and the outflow of the waves, 
is also powerfully described. 

The image of the calm and moon lit-shore contrasts with the 
image of the battle field where arms clash by night in utter confusion. 
Again, the poet paints the picture of the Sea of Faith—the sea at 
high tide. This is followed by the image of the retreating sea 
which leaves the shore naked and dreary, covered with shingles. 

The poet uses these contrasting image to underline the 
theme that the world i% devoid of hope ; that there is no warmth of 
love and sympathy in it. It is a barren and deserted world 
where there is no peace, no Joy and no certitude. 

The image of the sea at high tide gives us the picture of 
the world full of religious fervour and full of hope in Divine justice. 

The people are devoted to religious ideals thus they live 

purposeful lives. With the advance of science this faith is 

lost and, consequently, there are uncertainty and doubt and 
confusion. 

People are lost and in deep despair ! There is eternal sadness 
all around in the world. Arnold believed that loss of old values 
was leading people to greed and cut throat competition and Money 
was taking the place of God. Mankind, as such, was bound to 
be spiritually and emotionally starved. 

^ ExplcjD Arnold s allusion to Sophocles in *Dover 


The poet stands on the straits of Dover. There he 
hears the ;^rating roar of pebbles which the waves draw back, and 
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fling at their return. In this slow tremulous Cadence the poet 
hears the eternal note of sadness. In this sound the poet hears 
the sound of eternal human sorrow. Sophocles had also heard ‘the 
still and music of humaniuy’ in nature. Arnold says that this 
note is eternal, just as he is hearing this note today. Sophocles 
also might have heard long ago. 

On hearing the sad note from the sound of Dover Beach, 
Arnold recalls to his mind this Sophocles. Arnold says that 
Sophocles lived near Aegean sea and he also must have heard the 
sad sound coming from there. This Aegean Sea separates Greece 
from Asia minor. On hearing this sad note Sophocles put his thoughts 
over the rise and sweet, the ebb and flow of human misery and 
the disordered state of human life. 

Of course the reference given here does not appear to have 
been traced. But there are passages in Sophocles comparing the 
vicissitudes of life to the tides of the sea. For instance, the Chorus 
in ‘Antigone’ says : 

From a house that heaven has shaken 

The curse departs not 

But falls upon all the blood 

Like the restless surge of the sea when the dark storm 

drives 

The black sand hurled from the deeps 
And the Turacian gales boom down 
On the echoing shore. 

Horacles in ‘Trachinae’ is described by the Chorus as 
being tossed on a sea of troubled life, rising and falling with 
the waves. 

Q, 3. Would we be right in considering the poem, *Dover 
Beach* only as an expression of* despair ? 

Ans. In Dover Beach, the poet hears the sound of the ebb 
and flow of the tide at Dover Beach. He is reminded of 
Sophocles who. like him, is reminded of the “turbid ebb and 
tide of human misery” by a similar sound on the Aegean Isle. 
In this poem Arnold bewails the loss of faith and old values 
of life. 

Their disappearance has left the world in despair, and lastly, 
he compares the prevailing confusion and incertitude of the 
world to the battle of soldiers fighting in a stale of confusion 
on a darkened battlefield at night. 

However it will be wrong to look upon the poem simply as 
an expression of despair. The poet speaks at the same time of 
hope which, he says, lies in the faithfulness and truth of love. 

Arnold was a deeply religious and cosmopolitan man. ’ He 
wanted to see human life prosper and flourish. He did not like 
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the dimish.ng power of religion. The poem is simultaneously 
realistic and pessimistic. Arnold is convinced that scientific 
inventions will loosen the grip of religion on man. This is not 

acceptable to him. He is right in believing that life without 
religious values is harmful. 

Q,. 4. Do you think the batUe image is a Biting conclusion 

to the poem 'Dover Beach' ? How does it contrast with the 
opening of the poem ? 

Ans. In the conclusthere is a reference to Thucydides 
account of the night batt.e of Epipolae (413 B.C.). Thucydides 
writes. The Athenians were in a state of great confusion in a 

battle by night. They not only became panic-stricken but came 
to blows with one another**. 

The battle image is a fitting conclusion to the poem in the 

confusion, aimlessness and ignorance 
which prevails in the world. It appropriately describes the 
situation as it obtains in the present day world. 

The opening lines stand in perfect constrast with the state 
of confusion and aimlessness described in the concluding lines. 
In these lines the poet mentions the calm, peaceful and sweet 
atmosphere and indirectly suggests the good old days of the 
past when the world was such a happy place to live in due to 
the atmosphere of Faith prevailing in it on the other hand, the 
present Age of rationalism has created confusion—exactly as 
that prevailing in the battle field in darkness. 

Arnold has successfully suggested, the nothingness and 
uselessness of modern society based on irreligion. We are godless 
and souless people battling, clashing and confronting within 
ourselves, with outside forces to seek our petty ends. We have 
^meaned ourselves. We have dehumanised human society. 
Only God and religion can save us from spiritual damnation. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QIJESTIONS WITH THEIR 


0, 5. Wbat is the problem debated in *Dover Beach' and 
what according to Arnold, is its solution? 

Ans. ‘Dover Beach* contains a pessimistic or negative 

expression of the spirit 

/a ^^flects faithfully the contradictions and bewilderments 
Jelt by the best minds m the second half of the nineteenth century. 

In the nineteenth century there had been so many scientific 
discoveries. Darwin started getting strong hold on the minds of ihe 

Fr K?' '^^^ 7 '^suh the foundations of Christian religion started 
trembling. The trouble arose from the fact that pious Christians 
believed that the Bible was a divinely inspired book. They felt that 
every word in it was God’s own word. But when scientific 
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researches proved conclusively that man was not created as stated 
in the Bible, but that he is product of thfe endless series of an 
evolutional^ process, most thoughtful Christians gave up their 
faith in Christianity. 

Man’s faith in God wavered. Nothing superior was found 
as an alternative to it. This created -a new stituation. Many 
people lost iheir faith in religion. But there were others who 
refused to accept the theories of science. They tried to find out 
some type of supporting faith. Arnold belongs to this type of 
people. He gave himself up to melancholy. He felt that he had 
been born between two worlds, one dead and the other powerless 
to be born. 

The poet says that in the present world we hear nothing but 
the still sad music of humanity. There is eternal music of sadness. 
This is all due to the loss of faith in God and religion. With 
the loss of faith in religion, nothing but doubts are left in this 
world. There was a time when the sea of faith was full. This 
was a sort of protective quality of life. This sad music was 
heard long ago by Sophocles even as it is revealed in literary 
works. 

Of course, the world appears to be beautiful from outside. 
But all this is only in appearance. The reality is different. In 
truth there is no Joy, nor love, nor peace in the world. 

The solution to this is sugested by the poet himself. He 
felt sure that it is love of men and women for one another and 
the cultivation of natural pieties and relationships that can support 
us. When death comes and takes us away, we can seek some 
oonsolaiion from such love as might have been granted to us. 
Such love is the only source of support and worthwhile thing 
when life loses its charm or purpose. Sincere love for each other 
gives us strength and consolation. 

Q,. 6. Give examples of Arnold’s use of Onomatopoeia 

in * Dover Beach'. 

Ans. ‘Onomatopoeia’s is a figure of speech in which the 
sounds of words or groups of words imitate the sense.. When the 
sense of a word corresponds with the sound, we ha'^e this figure. 
In words such as ‘hiss’, ‘hang’, ‘huss’, ‘Cuckoo’ etc., the sound of 
the words suggests their sense and meaning. It is a poetic device 
used by Tennyson with happy effects. 

Arnold has specialized in many unconventional variations on 
the blank verse in this shorter pieces. Here also the lines are all 
unrhymed. They are also very short in some cases and long in 
others. The unevenness is intended to reflect the agitated and 
conjused frame of mind in which the poet is brooding over the pebbles 
of life. The last two lines form a couplet as if to indicate the end. 
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This is something like Shakespeare’s device of using couplet to 
denote the end of individual scenes. 

Morever, the poem contains several beautiful examples of the 

use of the figure of onomatopoeia wherein the scene is coveyed 
through the sound of the words. In the first stanza the mood of 
calmness is conveyed 'through the use of words having sweet liquid-, 

like ‘s*, ‘m’ and ‘1*. The phrase ‘the light gleams and is gone’ 
gives us the clear image of the gleaming and going of light turn by 
turn. 

In the second stanza the atmosphere of disturbance is at once 
brought in. The sound of the words used in the lines itself is 
sufficient to indicate this disturbed atmosphere. We at once hear 
‘the grating roar’ : 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, ahd fling. 

At their return, up the high strand. 

The verse here aptly,suggests the advancing and (retreating of 
the waves. The next three lines : 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin. 

With tremulous cadence slo.w and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 

Refer to the movement of the waves which some upon the 
shore and dash it producing a sound and then go back so that the 
sound is stopped. These words themselves convey the meaning with 
their sound. The use of ‘liquid* and ‘gutteral’ sounds turn by turn 
represent the advancing and withdrawing of the waves. Again, 
in the line : 

‘Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar’ 

The poet has used long, slow moving vowels which are effective 
in evoking the actual sound of retreating waves. In the few lines 
there is a frequent use of the gutteral sound : 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world 

There is frequent use of ‘t’ and ‘d\ soua^ in these lines. These 
sounds create a clear image of what ihMaa^'wants to convey. 

Q,. 7. What adjectives does Arnold use In the first six 
lines of * Dover Beach' to describe (a) the sea at Dover and 
(b) the GUfis oi fingland ? What em#th>nal effect do these 
adjectives create on the reader’s mind ? 

Ans. In the first stanza the poet describes the scene on the 
English Coast at Dover. It is night time and the poet emphasizes 
the calmness of the sea. For bringing out this calmness the poet 
has used several adjectives in the first few lines. The scene is as 
follows : 
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The sea is peaceful tonight. There is full tide in the ocean. The 

Moonlight falling on the Straits of Dover looks beautiful On the 
French Coast, the light shines and is gone. The English rocks, 
dimly lighted, loom large in the calm bay. The night air is sweet 

It IS to this scene that the poet draws the attention of his sweat¬ 


ee .yW the calmness of this scene by emphasizing and using 

several adjectives. Note these lines : -f' 5 « 


The sea is ealm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair. 

Upon the straits ;—on the French coast the light 
G earns and is gone ; the cliifs of England stand 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window-sweet is the night air’ 


A suggest a feeling of peace 

by ‘be real world described \ few’^ines 


few iTJl^ her emphasized when in the next 

of Cf fr^ Ttf we are shown the disturbed sea. That 

movemin^o^f ‘=°“P'e‘e>y disturbed. It points to the noisy 

Ts^^e^cfestahlUh '^bich cancels the effects 

01 silence established m the first few lines. 

Taken together these two stanzas suggest that the noet has 

ThTrefoT^wh™^^ hf ^ been filtrated in actLl life, 

at ’at. " . a ^ b? finds a scence of peace and calmness, he is 

heart to t^aVsclne. “ *be attention of his sweet 

Up ..Jr. ir® scene the poet has also painted the cliffs of England. 

Wanr ?,r “ adjTCtives for their cliffs. These cliffs of England 

stand Jinimering and vast . He means to say that the vast English 
rocks stand in the peaceful bay and are faintly lighted by the moon. 

Read together, both these stanzas create a contrast. The first 
lines have a great emotional effect upon the mind of the readers 
One IS at once attracted towards the vast rocks standing and 
s^hining in the tranquil bay and surrounded by fair and peaceful sea 
Such s^nes are rare in literature. Arnold was fond of seeking 
peacefu scenesjn Nature and wherever he was able to perceive anv 
peaceful scence, he at once brought it to the eyes of his readers to 
make them partake the beauty, tranquility, peace and calmness of 


peace 


* j Arnold uses contrasting image of light and dark 
and turbulence, in ‘Dover Beach\ Show by giving 
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**“™P*®*’ images help to convey the 

poem’s meaning. ^ 

^ T'hc poet has painted contrasting images of silence and 

d,sturban« m the first six lines of the poem we Lve been shown 

L T*'®'"9°^’ '* shining and looking fair. The bay is tranquil 
and the night air is sweet. ^ nau 4 uii 

The whole scene is covered with light. It is covered with fair 

glimmering on the cliffs. The light gleams 
on the cliffs. The land is moon-blanched. 

But this calm and bright scene is followed by disturbance and 

wllff * ^ the sS of the 

grating roar of the pebbles. These pebbles are drawn back and 

^ng upon the high strand by the waves on their return. This sound is 
cadence^^^ ceases. All this produces a slow tremulous 


this slow tremulous cadence the poet hears‘the eternal 

note of sadness . It is this eternal note of sadness that the poet 

^i?'l eternal note or sadness (or the still and sad music of 
humanity, which was heard by Wordsworth also in Nature) is heard 
oy the poet and which forms the main theme or point of the poem. 

He says that this sad note u\7j heard by Sophocles also long ago 
and he expressed it in his tragedies. He heard the ‘ebb and flow’ 
and gave it the shape of ebb and flow of human misery in his works, 
i^nold says that he also hears in this sound of the sea ‘a thought* 
ol the same nature that humanity suffers ebb and flow. 

The poet takes this image to bring out his idea. If the tide is 
Jull, then he says that it is beneficial. This is what he refers to the 
bea of faith But if it is disturbed end if the waves strike against the 

shore, then that noi.se produces the 'still sad music of humanity'. If 
the sea is not full and if the waves have left the pebbles naked, this 

SHeftarc^Hf, bihind' 


The peaceful and calm tranquil scene attracts the poet and his 
sweet heart. But the Melancholy, long, withdrawing roar brings 

''nfn'hi humanity. T/irfull sea is ‘like the folds 

of a bright girdle furling round the world. It is an image suggesting 

the warm pron^tiyc quality of religious faith. On the other hand 

the image of vast edges drear and naked shingles of the world’ 

suggests the image of the world having lost its faith in God and 

religion and is reduced to a wasteland, cold, barren and strong 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOn eyi.t aa 


1. Only from the long line of spray. 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanche land. 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 
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Of pebbles wfhich waves draw back, and fling. 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Bepn and cease, and then again begin, 

WAth tremulous cadence —slow and bring. 

The eternal note of sadness in. (Lines 7 — 14) 

The passage is taken from Matthew Arnold’s poem *^'Dover 
Beacfi*^. The poem is a debate on the value of God and religion. 
The poet is upset at the steady decline of religious values on the 
human mind. He is distributed because people have started 
scientific enquiries devaluing religion and dethroning God. 

Arnold is of the firm view that society without religion 
is baneful. We shall have to seek religious values to' sustain 
ourselves. 

In the preceeding lines the poet has talked about the tranquility 
of the French Coast. The poet is addressing his companion. He 
asks his companion to come to the window. The night air is 
sweet. A line of spray is forming where the waves collide the 
sand. The sand is turned white under the white moon light. 
The sand is bathed in moon light. The poet asks his companion 
that from here she can bear the jarring or harsh sounds of the 
pebbles that have been swept back to the sea by the withdrawing 
waves. The advancing waves sweep these pebbles to the ocean 
coast and withdrawing waves bring them back The scattering 
and withdrawing of the pebbles by the waves produces harsh 
sounds 

Special Remarks : Arnold has used the harsh sounds of ^ 
the pebbles to signify the jarring realities of modern life,. Later, 
he tells us that such sounds of despair were heard by Sophocles 
the Greek poet of despair. There is no tranquillity in life because 
we are godless and soulless people. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

Spray —spray caused/formed by striking of the waves ; moon- 
banched land —he land bathed in moon-light ; charmingly white ; 
grating roar —harsh sounds (produced by the pebbles) ; pebbles — 
round and pointed stones ; fling —threw, scatter strand —sea¬ 
shore ; stop, suspend ; tremulous cadence^Thyih.m\c speeJ 

of the waves ; eternal note of sadness in —the sounds of the pebbles 
remind the poet of permanent human sadness. 

2. Ab, love, let us he true 

To one another ! for the world, which seems 
To be before us like a land of dreams. 

So various, so beautiful, SQ^new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor Certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain 

And we are h?re as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

(Lines 29—37) 
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^ Ans. These lines from Arnold’s ^Doyer BeoclC give expres¬ 
sion to the poet’s deep dissatisfaction with his age. The under¬ 
lying cause lies in loss of faith and the shaking of the moral 
intellectual and spiritual foundations of life in contast to the 
preceding age when faith was still strong and doubt had not 
yet raised its head. Arnold’s age was an age of doubt and 
uncertainty, of sharp intellectual and economic unrest. 

The poet, therefore, thinks that the only escape from such 
a life lay in building a life centred round one’s personnel 
affections. He wants to return to his own shell. Finding no 

faith or joy in the social world, he seeks it in his own little 
world. 

Therefore, he appeals to his beloved to be faithful to him, 
so that they may find in each other what the world lacks. At 
present he finds the world like a vast plain where two armies 
are fighting against each other. It is so dark that friend cannot 
be distinguished from foe. and perhaps it the confusion of the 
night there is every likelihood of our attacking our own men. 
The whole plain rings with shouts, cries and wails. 

Special Remarks : The poet is obviously referring to the 
fierce clashes that were taking place in his age in every sphere. 
Old ideas were crumbling, religion was under heavy fire, old 
economic and political theories were challenged, the old system 
was breaking. Thp poet saw this confusion, without being able 
to discover any direction for all these clashes. Therefore the 
^mparison that he chooses is very apt and graphic, and beauti¬ 
fully captures the poet’s sense of chaos in the world of his day. 

Difficult Words Explained-;_ 

only appears (is not actually so beautiful) ; iaud of 
dreams—unre^] (an illusion of happiness); so various —beautiful 
(in fact not) ; certitude —moral conviction, assurance; nor help for 

pa/'/j—there is no cure for our eternal sadness ; a darkling plain _ 

the world is a wide dark battle field ; swept with the confused 
alarms—confused and shocked by wrong notions; ignorant armies 
clash by night—we are ignorant, selfish people fighting for our 
petty selfish ends in eternal moral and spiritual darkness. 

3. Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
O/* human misery ; we 
Find also in the sound a thought 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea 


(Lines 15—20) 
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These lines have been taken from ‘Dover Beach’ written by 
Matthew Arnold. The poet feels sad at the loss of religious 
faith in the modern world. He is certain that the world has no 
peace of mmd unless it has deep and real faith in God. The 
world of today is vast wasteland. He thinks of the human 
destiny in the past. The great Greek poet and dramatist, 
Sophocles, say such rise and fall of waves as he is seeing to-day. 
Sophocles would have witnessed human tragedy as he is witnessing 
today. Arnold is our Sophocles. He is observing a sad trend 
jn the world. Our society is falling apart. Man is going to 
lose his internal happiness. 

Special Remarks : ‘Dover Beach’ contemplates the state 

to man’s life deonved of any abiding faith nnd seeks some new 

principle, some new reality which might function as an eifective 

alternative in religious faith, lost due to the scientific inventions 
and discoveries. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Sophocles the famous Greek dramatist, witnessed sadness 
in society and expressed it in his poems and plays; Aegean— • 
the sea near Greece ; turbid ebb and flow —eternal suffering, 
amiction and misery in human life ; human misery —suffering of 

society ; distant northern sea —the mediterranean between Greece 
and Turkey. 

4. But now I only bear 

Its melaxiclioly, long^ withdrawing roar. 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the v4st edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. (Lines 24—28) 

The passage is taken from Arnold’s ^^Dover Beach'' The 
poem is a debate on the declining religious values in society. 
Arnold was shocked to see scientific temper destroying man’s 
faith in God and other religious institutions. The poem is an 
expression of deep despair of a deeply religious poet. The sea 
of faith has disappeared. People were happy when they had 
faith in God. Their life is miserable without that faith now. 

He compares the old religious world with the modem 
godless world. The moderns are no peace of mind. They are 
non-spiritual people. The sea of faith is a major symbol in 
the poem. The sea of faith was in full tide in the past. The 
poet hears the sad sound of the withdrawing waves These 
withdrawing waves leave behind on the coast sharp-edged stones 
which are symbols of our doubts about God. The world today is a 
beach covered with sharp-edged stones 

Speaal Remarks ; The poet is sad to learn that people 

are becoming skeptical of God and religious values. Naked shingles 

stand our scientific enquiries which have destroyed man’s 
faith in God. 
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Di£ficalt Words Explained : / 

because of the loss of religious 
laitn , withdrawing roar—jarring noise produced by the with- 

f.'-fi!!}"® (waves which are symbol of faith) ; retreating— 

withdrawing waves ; night-wind—\hs storm of doubts about the 

God and value of religion ; edges—eAgt& of sharp 
stones, rfrcar—sad, cheerless; naked shingles—smsiW stones with 
Sharp pointed edges. 


14. Because I Could Not Stop for Death 


[Emily Dickinson [1830—1886)^ 

c « I^Jiughter of a prosperous la^vyer, who later became a member 
o Congress, Emily Dickinson was born in Amherst (Massachusetts). 

er father was an uncompromising authoritarian, under whose 
ru es every member of the family’ trembled, obeyed, and was silent, 
cmily never married, but lived in an imaginative world of her own— 
oi gardens and books. It is sometimes speculated that she felt 
attracted towards a young free-thinker. Bon Newton, in 1848 but 
e was too poor to marr>', and in any case he died of tuberculosis 
ve years later. Something of this painful experience emerges in 
ner lyric A/y life closed twice before its close'. Later she felt drawn 
towards Wordsworth who ‘tried to teach me immortality’. But he 
was 'tarried, and their relationship proved futile and frustrate.ig. 
rrom 1884 until her death, Emily was a semi-invalid who drifted 
on in a state of mental decline. Her poetry is characterised by a 
rate simplicity of diction, a sophisticated economy of expression and 
a retreshmg imagery that clothes every ideas in the warmth and 
colour of sensuous experience. Becaues I could not stop for Death 
presumably written under the influence of Wordsworth who 
ollen discussed his concept of immortality with Emily. 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

- central theme of “Because I Could not stop for Death” 

*"^®'T’’'ftation of mortal experience from the standpoint of 
^ stemming from that is the defining of 

; ^ The poet uses these abstractions—mortality, 

eternity—in terms of images.^ How successfully, 

filh'np intention, which is to unite in 

niiing in the frame of the poem ? 


stom ^ two lines Death, personified as a carriage driver, 

nart.v I ^ The word “kindly” is 

meaningful, for it instantly characterizes Death. ^This 

and considered grim 

and terrible. The third and fourth lines explain the dramatic 
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situation. Death has in the carriage another passenger, immortality. 
Thus, in four compact lines the poet has not only introduced the 
principal characters metaphorically, but he has also characterized 
them in part; in addition, she has set the time for the drama and 
started the drama moving. It may be noted, in passing that the 
phrase, “And Immortality’*, standing alone, helps to emphasize the 
importance of the presence of the second passenger. 

In the first line of the second stanza, “slowly drove”' and 
“know no haste” serve to amplify the idea of the kindliness of the 
the driver as well as the intimacy which has already been suggested 
by “held just ourselves*’. In the fourth line, “For bis civility” 
further characterises the polite, kindly driver. The second, third and 
fourth lines tie in perfectly with the first two lines of the poem ; she 
who has not been able a stop for Death is now so completely 
captivated by his personality that she has put away everything that 
had occupied her before his coming. 

The third stanza contains a series of heterogenous materials ; 
children, gazing grain, setting sun. How ? Not, obviously, by si^iply 
setting them side by side, but by making them all parts of a single 
order of perception. They are all perceived as elements in an 
experience from which the onlooker has withdrawn. In its larger 
meaning this experience is Nature, over which, with the aid of death, 
the individual triumphs. “Gazing grain,” shifting “gazing** from the 
dead woman who is passing to a common feature of Nature at 
which she is astonished, gives the grain something of the fixity of 
death itself, although the grain is alive. 

This paradox is highly sicmificant in the context of the poem : 
“grain** symbolizes life, mortality ; “gazing” suggests death, 
immortality^ “Setting sun'* is no less powerful in its suggestion of 
the passage of time ; and “the school where children played. Their 
lessons scarcely done’* makes a subtle preparation for it. 

In the next stanza the house, appearing as a swelling of the 
ground,** the roof “scarcely visible** and the cornice, “but a 
mound,” suggest the grave, a sinking out of sight. “Paused” calls 
to mind the attitude of the living toward the lowering of a coffin 
into the ground, as well ^s other associations with the occurrence 
of death. 

“Centuries” in the last stanza refers, of course, to eternity. 
“Each feels shorter than the day*’ ties in with “setting sun” in the 
third stanza and suggests at the same time the timelessness of 
eternity is made in the entire stanza. 

“Horses* heads*, is a concrete extension of the figure of the 
carriage, which is maintained throughout the poem. Carriage is 
headed toward eternity, where Death is taking the passenger. The 
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beJn o*" seeing with perspective, could not have 

ttfif cl 1 effectively accomplished than it has been by the use of 

for carriage. Remoteness is fused with nearness, 

objects that are observed during the journey are made to 
ajjpear closeby. At the same time, a constant moving forward, 
^ ^ Pau^, carries weighty implications concerning time, 

person in the carriage is viewing things that 
fnimortality ^ perspective of distance, given by the persence of 

» hardly be said to convey an idea, as such, or 

a series of idws ; instead, it presents a situation in terms of human 

between mortality and immortality is 
c>ul through ^e agency of metaphor and tone. The 

resolution of the conflict lies in the implications concerning the 

‘™c, but something 

fixed and timeless, which interprets and gives meaning to mortal 
experience. Two seemingly contradictory concepts, mortality, and 
immortality, are reconciled, because several seemingly contradictorv 
elements which symbolize them are brought into reconciliation. 

The interactioii of elements within a poem to produce an 

* A F®‘^°"‘=*hation in the poem as a whole, which we have 
observed in these analyses, is the outstanding characteristic of 

poetry. She does not employ metaphor only for 
lustration or decoration of some “truth,” as the romantic poet 
usually does. She does not merely introduce an element of paradox 
as the romantic poet tends to do : rather she succeeds in bringing it 
to the surface and in reconciling seemingly contradictory concepts 

in disparate materials sparingly and put them down 

in juxtaposition without blending them, as the romantic poet is 

hardlvhP ^^f- her .liberty is the use of words would 

sactioned by the typically romantic poet, for fear of being 
unpoetic and not great” and “beautiful” * 

, of unity, or reconciliation that we have observing at 

work in these poems is chiefly responsible for their success pfoof 

It Le Z"!*" Tmily ofekinson”! 

ivSlrc fr, * * successful show no evidence of the quality - and some 

are only partially successful show less of it In this 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

immortality and 

^ manner. Death is no more a source of horror The 

upon life Oftd death as phases of^ long journey which 
rff t wfm The poe^; talkf "abou7 S 

prepares to set offherjourney through death. ^ The poetess 
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DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

Emily Dickinson deals with death in a novel method. She 
looks upon death as someone kind^ considerate and good-hearted. The 
poem treats death as if it were a living being. The poetess, like any 
other human being, is fully busy with life. No one is ever prepared to 
give up the demands of life which are too compelling. No one 
ever cares for death. No one even has the fear of death because life 
has to be run. Death calls upon the poetess with a carriage. This 
caravan is the hearse we use to carry dead bodies for burial. There 
were three passengers in the hearse—Death the driver, the poetess 
and immortality. The first stanza throws a hint that life continues 
even after death. Man is immortal even after his burial in the 
grave. 

Death is a very good driver and does not drive hearse in haste. 
The poetess gives up for the time being life’s joys and luxuries, 
hopes and aspirations, dreams and desires. People fear death but 
the poetess is too much impressed by death’s politeness, civility that 
she willingly offers to sit in the carriage. 

The carriage moves very slowly. In fact, the poetess is 
rebuilding and surveying her part while dying. Every dying man 
recollects his happy days. The hearse passes by the side of his 
school where children were playing the game of rim in their recess 
period. The poetess finds hidden manner in the carefree game of 
the kids Recess means their unlimited jo\s and strove means 
tensions and pressure. The children ate^ in away ringed by death Death 
has thrown an impossible ring around them and no one can be 
safe. Children will grow and will ultimately die They arc indifferent 
to the carriage of the poetess. 

The carriage goes nearby a field where bright crops are 
growing. Bright grains looks on the poetess epathetically. They 
are least interested in the carriage that is passing. They laugh at 
the passing away of human glory, when they look at the hearse 
which carries the poetess. Later the carriage moves nearby the 
setting sun which is a well known symbol of darkness and death. The 
poetess has beautifully describes birth, mirth and death. 

The poetess introduces a new mood in the next few lines. 
Earlier, she said that they passed the setting sun, now she says that 
the sun has passed them. It means that God ar:d Nature are very 
powerful and they control man's life and death. Man cannot move 
forward without their sanction. So, it is the sun that has moved 
and not the poetess. The darkness of the night and chill are 
increasing. This is suggestive of the darkness of death and the 
chill one experiences in the grave. The poetess is wearing very 
thin clothes which are insufificient to protect her against cold. The 
poetess feels cheated because the friendly death starts making 
horrible appearances. 
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The carriage comes near a house. This is the house of death. 
Ihis IS the final resting place for the poetess. Here she will be laid 
to rest for all times to come. The carriage has travelled beyond 
sunset. It IS away from time and space. The house is the grave 
which contains the dead. The roof suggests death and the cornice 
suggests some sort of decoration around the coffin around the body 

The.poetess describes the house as if it were a holiday inn and she 

had come for a short stay over here. The poetess protraite death 
without any fear and terror. 

The poetess believes in immortality of man and eternity that 

wmrv him after death. Once we are dead, we are freed from the 
bounds of time and space and physical compulsions that gives us 
eternity. The poetess has been looking at the horse's head 
throughout the journey. It suggests man’s eternal desire for 
starvation. Millions of centuries are shorter than a day of eternity. 

The poem preaches gospel of eternity, immortality and life 
beyond death. Death freezes us from tension and takes us to our 
real house with God. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4: 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13 - 


ANALYSIS OF THE* POEM 


highly engrossed with her routine activities 
of life. She is not worried about death's presence. 

Death calls upon the poetess. Death comes to the poetess 
in the form of a lover. 

The poetess accepts the Death’s invitation to have a ride 
with him in his chariot (hearse). Another character 
(Immortality) is also sitting in the hearse (van) 

Death is extremely kind and polite in his calling upon 

the poetess. The poetess can’t say no to his kind 
invitation. 

The poetess suspends all her daily activities to ride the 
hearse. 


The strange journey in Death’s hearse (carriage) starts 
The slow carnage passes nearby a school. The school 
^ildren are playing in a ring in their recess. 

SoorchM,.™"'’’’ "" «“'• "f 

passes near the grazing grain in the 
youth looking at them. They represent 

At last the journey crosses the sunset which means 
coming of old age. 

fh?vering*“"'®‘ 

She has come with her lover (Death) in her bridal wears 
She IS unable to protect herself against cold and chill. 

The carriage stops in front of a grave—her final n uin tr 
place (burial). Break from active life comes at this point^ 
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14. Centuries have passed. The soul has reached eternity. 

15. Eternity may stand for immortality of total nothingness. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 1. How is ^Dcath* presented in Emily Dickinson’s 
poem ‘^Hecnnse I Conld not Stop for Death 

Ans. Death is often presented as horrible. People regard 
Death as the arch-enemy of life. The mightiest of the mighty 
tremble at the name of Death. Death’s mentions sags and saps 
life. It is pictured as fearful and frightening. We have heard that 
Death keeps no calendar. Death is the mighty leveller. Kings or 
clowns must tumble down before Death. Death is inescapable one 
that defy the surntnons of Death. Its call has to be carried out. 

Dickinson has presented Death is an altogether different 
manner. It is not presented as heart-rending or fearful. We * 
shiver or tremble at its mention. Dickinson’s Death is ‘civil and 
‘kind’. The poetess enlarges upon Death's kindness and civility. 
When the poetess is asked by.Death to sit in his cairiage, the poetess 
does not hesitate or demur. She is awfully busy with life’s jobs but 
she is disarmed by the Death's good~heartness and civility. The 
poetess suspends life’s activities and joins the Death in his carnage 
(hearse). 

In a way^ the poetess is dying. She describes her own funeral. 
This is an imaginative journey of death. Death is a good lover. 
He is driving the carriage. The poetess does not cry or bewail as 
she prepares for her last journey through life. There is no sighing or 
sobbing, weeping or lamenting. It is a soothing journey. The 
hearse moves slowly. The Death-driver drives the carriage. The 
poetess. Immortality is the other occupant in the carriage. The 
poetess wishes to point out that man does not die W'ith physical 
death. Man is immortal and deathless. 

The funeral passes through the city. The poetess observes the 
school children playing during the recess. It is the poetess’ 
childhood. She remembers her own childhood. The gazing corns 
look at the funeral with unconcern. The funeral reaches the house 
of death by the sunset. 

Death has brought the poetess eternity or immortality. Death 
is not be feared. It is a welcome change. Dickinson has proved 
that Death is rewarding and satisfying for all of us. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 2. What is the theme of the puem ^Because-1 Could Stop 
for Death' by Emily Dickinson ? 

Ans. Death has been the subject of epic poetry. It hes been 
dealt with thoroughly. Death has been called a terrible leveller and 
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3rcU enemy of men. Death has often been pictured as grim and 
terrible awsome and fearful. There are scriptures in which death 
has been described as holy. 

Dickinson treats the subject of death as immortal in a 
completely novel fashion. A very difficult, metaphysical subject of 
life, death, immortality and eternity has been discussed in a very simple 
manner. Daeth in this poem does not have the cover of fear and 
terror. The poetess tells us that death is kind and civil. Death is 
a trustworthy and reliable friend. 


Dickinson welcomes death because it liberates us from life's 
tensions and troubles, pressures and ptivations. engagements and 

We forget that we have to die and engross ourselves in 
life s futile activities. Death relieves us from the bondage and takes 
us to our eternal home with God. Death is a smart person coming 
m a beautiful carriage of Joys. Death does not persecute. It 

interests. The barrator is ready for her last 
ride through life. The poetess does not tremble and shiver while 
accompanying death, immortality and eternity and the natural 
outcome of death. The poetess impresses upon us that death is a 
welcome change. It transpires us from earth to heaven. 


poetess surveys the funeral procession. Once vou are 

temporal time. Death lives in our 
playful school games. Gazing grain is a very powerful image. 

1 n^m^^rta.!itV c ity. Grain signifies life and 

sun signifies the collapsing of time, and coming 

vfsibfe ^ oL of ‘he ground whose roof is hardly 

r ^ cannot easily see the use of death. It is hazy The dead 

are la,d to rest to rise in heaven. Released from timl\ man joins 

th^f^Stf h f’O'"®®® are moving forward. mians 

that death has a progressive action and retrogrosical one. 


life beautifully presented ideas ofdcat.iand 

liirt.-i ^ eternity. She has very excessively ended 

T^e denarti^e'^ from between mortality and immortality, 

oeparture from life promise the arrival of better life She 

fsT leaving the world because death 

® experience. To some extent, it is a devotional 

CT^Wence. ® and ecstatic 


A • 

** Because 


SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR 

explanation 

/ could not stop for death— 

Tie kmdly sopped for me— 

.»■ rs X" Jr Dl.l.ro'n" Joel’ 

p jor Uiarti . Tiie poem records ihe 
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poetess's pleasant responses when Death calls upon the poetess. 
The poetess'gives it a novel treatment—it is neither frightening 
nor fearl'u!. It is a civil and kind friend. 

These are the opening lines of the poem. This explains 
th: poetess's decision to give up life’s activities and sit in the 
hearse driven by Death- This is an important passage since it 
introduces eternity or immortality as a necessary outcome of 
Death. The poetess comes across immortality in the carriage. 
It signifies that man does not die for ever- He lives beyond 
the grave. 

The poetess, like any other person, is too engrossed with 
life no one thinks of death. It is Death which knocks at the 
door of the poetess. The poetess is too busy to suspend her 
jobs. But she has a problem. Death is too friendly and gentle 
for the poetess to say no. 

Special Remarks : The passage is very important because 
it introduces Immortality which is man’s share after death. The 
poetess convinces herself and us that we should not tremble at 
the mention of Death. Death brings us so many good things in the 
next world. 

Difficult Words Explained : ^ 

//£*—Death is personified (as if it were a living human being) ; 
kindly —the poetess is sure that Death is extra kind and polite ; 
for me —for the poetess who is going to die; carriage —the hearse 
which carries the dead to the grave ; ourselves —the poetess (man), 
death and immortality. 

2. We slowly drove—He knew no haste 
And I had put away 
My labour and my leisure too^ 

For his Civility— (Lines 5—8) 

The passage has been taken from Emily Dickinson’s poem 
''Because / could not stop for Death". The poetess has treated 
Death in a novel way. She does not look upon Death as some- 
thins horrible and fearful. Death is presented as a person with 
‘kindness’ and ‘^civility’. That is why the poetess does not 
hesitate and readily sits in the carriage driven by Death. The 
carriage has Immortality in it. It means that Immortality awaits 
those that die. 

The funeral process begins. It is a slow affair. Death 
does not move in haste. The poetess too was relaxed. She 
suspends her activities to join the unending journey. She gives 
up life's joys and sorrows to join Death’s caravan. 

Special Remarks : The poetess is enamoured of the civility 
and politeness of Death. She can’t resist its summons to join the 
journey. Death has been presented as a benefactor or a friend. 
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Difficult Words Explained : 

driver (Death), the poetess, immortality: drove— 
movement of the funeral of the poetess ; Death ; hbour- 

unpleasant, hard, difficult, challenging jobs ; /cA/z/t—relaxed 

Death^^^ ’ ^■'v/7//^ for the sake of the goodness and nobility cf 

3. We passed the school where children strove 
At Recess — in the ring 

We passed toe Fields of Gazing Grain — 

We passed the Setting Sun. (Lines 9—12) 

These lines have been taken from Emily Dickinson’s poem 
Because I Could Not Stop for Death". The poetess descrihes 
the mystic pleasure derived from her journey with Death (the 

fament dl Immortality. She does not 

lament death when it comes. She joins Death in his carriage which 

promises good scenes and sights. The poetess does n5t know 
for certain what immortality is. 

carriage (hearse) moves forward. Death is the drixer The 

poetess and Immortality are travelling, in the coach. T he heaixe is 

thr LZ°''n7 Tt. The school children are placing 

period ^ making merry in their recess 

The ring stands for death 

which Will ring or encase them one day. 1 he hearse 
through a field. The bright golden grain looks at them. 

aspiralions^ ^Th?y wm soon^aTVey'^tJ'Xth.^^^ *e'^'d he 

re^c^^^^itaSra^d or/ag‘e’'^ of'^Ll'ic^ne’st 

Special Remarks : The poetess has symbolically expressed 

her view of death. None can escape death. Death Ihes In 

children s games, bright grains, and the sun-set One should not 
fear death because it cannot be escaped. ^ snould not 

Difficult Words Explained : 

which suggests the children’s being bound ’by a 

etc. ; Guzmg—symbol of youth, young men look af the 

with unconcern ; setting r„„-symbol If final pirting, death. 

4. O rather—passed Us— 

The Dews drew quivering and 
For only Gossamer, my Gown_ 

My Tippet— on/y Tulle— (Lines 1 T— 

:BecLr,c7:id"Zt''fr^^^^^ Dickmson’s poem 

journey in a hearse driven by Death. ^ poetess joins the 
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It is a symbolic journey signifying man’s inherent perishibility. 
The poetess describes her mystic experience in the company of 
Death (the driver) and Immortality, the other occupant in the 
chariot. 

The carriage passed the setting sun. One can say that the 
sun passed them. Once it passed, there was no brightness and 
heat. There was chilling cold beyond the sunset. This was too 
chilly a wealher to bear. 

The poetess (bride) in her thin, silken, bridal dress was not 
able to protect herself against the chill. The bride was wearing 
her bridal gown— delicate consisting of tippet and tulle. 

Special Renxarks : The poetess wishes us to remember that 
there is great nothingness beyond sunset. She moves with Death 
but falls to discover what lies there beyond the sunset. This is a 

mystic experience. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

j^e—thc sun (controlled by Nature) ; the poetess, the 

Driver (Death), and Immortality ; The dews drew quivering and chill- 
utter darkness after the sunset which gives rise to dampness anc 
dew drops ; Gossamer—very thin dress ; my gown—the poetes! 
wears a very think gown ; tippet— b, fur scarf ; tulle —b fine sili 
net used for hats and dresses. 

5 . We paused before a House that seemed 
A Swelling of the Ground— 

The Roof wos scarcely visible— 

The Comice— in the Ground — (Lines 17—20. 

These lines have been taken from the poem ''Because I CouU 
Not Stop for Death"' written by Emily Dickinson, a grea 
American poetess. She describes her momentous journey wit! 
Death, as a charioteer in his hearse (carriage) in the company o 
Immortality. The poem is vague as it deals with a mctaphysica 
subject—death, immortality and soul. 

The poetess is the bride. Death being the bridegroom. Sh< 
is dressed her best bridal wears. The carriage stops near a 
house—in fact a grave—It had no roof. 

The cornice of the house was at the level of the ground. It 
was a small hillock. Nothing was visible beyond this point. It 
is certain that all links between life and death were snapped at 
this point. 

Special Remarks : It is a grand comparison. Death is 
the bridegroom, the poetess is the bride. The hearse has reached 
the final resting place. See the beautiful description of the bride 
and the bridegroom. 

IHfficult Words Explained : 

House —grave ; swelling —raised (like a grave) ; ground — 
earth (as graves are) ; scarcely visible —hardly seen ; cornice — 
projection of the grave. 
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6. Since then — ' its Centuries —and yet 
Feels shorter than the Day 
/first surmised the Horses' Heads 

Were toward Fxernity. (lanes 21—24) 

These lines have been taken from Emily Dickinson’s poem 
'^Because I Could Not Wait for Death”. The poet^ constructs an 
imaginative journey of her own death. She is the person who is 
dying. It is one of her best poems. The poet looks upon Death 
as if it were a living human being. 

The poetess has ended her journey in Time. Life and Death 
are seen as journey in time. Centuries have passed, but the 
poetess still feels immortal. Centuries in timeless world are not 
measured by human standards. It means that the poetess has 
won over time and temporal time and the mind reviews its past life : 
childhood schooling, the ripeness of maturity and finally the 
darkening red of the evening age. 

Special Remarks : With the end of the journey death departs 
and the poet reviews the trip from the vantage point of eternity. 
The sudden change from present reality to the new dimension of 
limitless time shows how completely death severes all connections 
with life. The soul now ascends into a new state of existence 
and eternity. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

centuries —thousands of years have gone bv ; shorter than the 
Day—a day in eternity is excessively longer than millions of year : 
surmised —infer, guess ; eternity —a state of dcaihlessness. 


15. The Darkling Thrush 

[Thomas Hardy {2840—1928)] 

Thomas Hardy was born in Dorsetshire, the Southern 
Country, which is the principal locale in his poetry and fiction 
Son of a building contractor, the young Hardy worked for some 
time as an apprentice to a local architect. But with the publication 
of his first novel Desperate Remedies, he switched over to a 
hterap' career. Although, he is more popularly known as a 
novelist (particularly as the author of Tess and Jude the Obscure) 
he achieved his true identity as a poet. The tone of his poetry- 
rt Pa'pably modern ; although his verse expresses a sense of 

oot a nihilist. He always denied 
that he was a pessimist ; he described himself more as a ‘meliorist’ 

effort. improved by’ 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 


In ‘The Darkling Thrush’ 
for a faith intellectually denied, 


too we find the emotional longing 
that is so common in Victorian 
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elegiac poetry. He is the poet who has most steadily refused to 
be comforted in an age in which the temptation to seek comfort 
has been greatest. The comfort of forgetfulness, the comfort of 
beliefs, he has put both these away. 

Hardy accepted all the challenges posed before the Victorians 
and the post-Victorians, evading nothing. This is what made his 
poetry so courageously contemporary. And yet there is more to 
Hardy than just this. While with the Victorians he lost the 
Christian tradition and acquired an elegiac sensibility from his 
sense of that loss, he yet continued to posses the tragic folk 
tradition of ‘Wessex’. The Christian tradition enters Hardy’s 
poetry negatively, as nostalgia and anguish. The folk tradition 
enables him to affirm life and humanity in spite of suffering, 
give him a robustness, even a gaiety, and saves him from Victorian 
sentimentality. 

The new ideas of the age, while they conflicted with the 
Christian tradition, did not conflict with mental attitudes of 
Hardy's folk tradition. It would be interesting here to analyse 
‘The Darkling Thrush’, a poem in which Hardy is contempora¬ 
neously responding to the breakdown of the Christian faith. 

The clash between the desire for a faith and the knowledge 
of its absence becomes most conspicuous in the last stanza. The 
stanza ends with a statement of unhope. Hardy is ‘unaware’ of 
the‘blessed Hope’ which he could ‘think,’‘trembled through’ the 
bird's ‘happy good-night air'. The word ‘think’ is significant in 
pointing out his alienation from the hope of the bird. Hardy, 
'fervourless' like the landscape around, could not feel the bird’s 
hope. He could only think it was perhaps there, otherwise why 
should the bird sing so ecstatically. The inability to feel, however, 
is no indication that he does not wish to feel. 

In the last two stanzas, the phrases chosen to describe the 
bird's song—‘full-hearted evensong’, ‘joy illimited’, ‘carolings’. 
‘ecstatic sound’, ‘happy good-night air’, ‘blessed Hope’—show 
Hardy endorsing an emotion that is banished for him. He cannot 
feel with the thrush, but he is in love with it and with what it 
perhaps feels. 

Religious overtones are broujght into the song of the thrush 
through the associations surrounding ‘evensong’, ‘carolings’, and 
‘blessed Hope’, and it is just this religious faith that Hardy 
intensely craved and yet was helpless to possess. Here too we 
discover the dialectic of the Victorian spiritual anguish that we 
found in Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’. From the point of view that 
was Hardy’s, the ‘blessed Hope’ merely ‘trembled’ through the 
thrush’s song. ‘Trembled’ reflects the anguish with which he 
realized the frailty of the bird’s hope seen within the context of the 
desolate winter landscape. 
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The sense of loss that causes the anguish in Hardy is communi¬ 
cated through the images, of the earlier stanzas. The very 
opening line of the poem reveals Hardy leaning upon a 
coppicegate, watching a desolate winter landscape. The leaning 
becomes a sign of weariness. The first tw'o stanzas of ‘The 
Darkling Thrush', describing the winter landscape watched by 
Hardy, evoke a sense of desolation and death. ‘Spectre', ‘dregi’ 
‘gray’, intensify the suggestions of the basic metaphor. ‘The 
weakening eye of day’, a metaphor for the sun, portrays the 
sun, symbol of life, as growing old. The process ol decay, 
suggested by ‘w'eakening’ is perhaps more poignant than the 
final blindness. The ‘strings of broken lyres', to which the 
‘tangled bine-stems' are likened, stand for death and absence of 
harmony by evoking the memory of what once was, but is now 
destroyed. In the first stanza of ‘The Darkling Thrush’, even 
the people near around are referred to as ‘mankind that haunted 
nigh’. Associationally, ‘haunted’ links up with ‘spectre’. 

While in the first stanza images suggested the theme of 
death, the second stanza makes a more overt statement of that 
theme. The winter landscape has here become ‘the Century’s 
corpse outleant’. Hardy has been .contemplating a century that 
is over—not the present moment, not time on" the flow. Whi'e 
time on the flow is a pulse, a sequence, the past is an extension, 
a simultaneity, and can be viewed as one views a landscape! 
Seeking subtlety one could even say, living lime is time on the 
flow ; dead time, or the past, is time frozen and gi\en extension— 
time made space. Hardy, reflecting on the nineteenth century, 
sees it retrospectively as a wintry time of decay, as a feast that 
has come to an end, as an age in which life-symbols have 
weakened (the sun) or got destroyed (the lyre). 

‘The land’s sharp features’, hard and angular, is appro¬ 
priately made to invoke the half reclining, ungainly posuie of a 
ngidified, ‘out leant’ corpse. The adjecti\e ‘outleant’ qualifying 
the century s corpse is also otherw ise apt A 'centurj' that died 
in spiritual turmoil and agitation, and not in peace, could not 
have left behind a reclining corpse. Hardy too had a kind of 
a cosmic imagination that loved to brood over vast tracts of 
land and large passages of time. His lyrics, therefore, at times 
acquire the dimension of a novel or an epic. Here too into his 

moments of leaning ‘upon a coppice gate' he distils his awareness 
of the elegiac essence of a century. 

The first two stanza of ‘The Darkling Thrush”, where the eleav 
IS most marked, have a heavy-footed rhythm. The impeded 
movement of the lines suggests the prevailing mood of 
feryourlessness, the frozenness of the moment preenant with the 
weight of a dead century, and the dry hardness of a life-pulse gone 
ancient The movement alters in the third stanza where, with its 

song, the thrush melts the rigidity of the earlier mood symbolized 
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in the landscape. The lines acquire a sudden speed and energy. 
Drawing the attention away from the static hardness of the corpse 
of a dead century, the stanza begins full of a sense of the surprise 
and suddenness of moments that have regained their flow ; 

At once a voice arose among 
The bleak twigs overhead 
In a full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited... 

The sense of desolation expressed in the first tw© stands 
remains with Hardy through the entire poem ; the thrush stirs in him 
an emotional hankering for the lost vision of ‘a blessed Hope*. ^ But 
the anguish apart, there are other elements of sensibility in ‘The 
Darkling Thrush’ and these Hardy acquired from an environment 
other than that of urban Victorian England. 

To understand these other elements we could begin by 
comparing the rhythm of Hardy’s poem with the rhythm of ‘Dover 
Beach’. In ‘Dover Beach’ the rhythm never acquires vigour. Right 
throuch it is the rhythm of a brooding, anguished, thought, 
conditioned mood. It is the sad rhythm of a mind alienated from 
the world and conversing with itself. Arnold is unable to enthuse 
up to anything. Having lost his faith and wandering between a 
dead and an unborn world, he has lost the capacity to respond. 
The great beauty of the night, the presence of his beloved, are all 
enveloped in his own sadness. 

Hardy, on the other hand, responds, to his environment 
through the rhythm of his verse. ‘The Darkling Thrush’ opens 
with a rhythm that drags in response to the fervourlessness of the 
winter evening, but at the start of the third stanza the enthusiasm 
that enters its rhythm makes obvious the establishment of an 
empathy between Hardy and the bird. Inspite of Hardy sa: in 

a concluding statement that he was ‘unaware’ of any ‘blessed Hope’ 
that was perhaps there in the bird for it to sing so ecstatically, we 
know from the buoyancy and the speed of the rhythm of the third 
stanza, that even without the ‘Hope’, he had participated in the 
bird’s gaiety, though perhaps the gaiety did not last for him. 

Thus the rhythm of ‘The Darkling Thrush’ indicates that while 
Hardy was aware of the crisis threatening religious faith, he still 
retained in him the capacity to enter into the life of things around. 
However, it is not through the rhythm alone that Hardy makes 
evident his joy in the thrush. The joy also manifests through his 
choice of words. ‘At once', for instance, dramatizes the sudden 
surprise of the moment when the song of tho thrush cut through the 
bleakness of th.; surroundings ; ‘arose’ imparts a sense of a lifting 
of the gloom, an awakening from torpor. 

Though the folk-habits of Hardy’s mind are not very marked 
in 'The Darkling Thrush’, this poem too has that spontaneity of 
response—a spontaneity not atrophied by a habit of thought—which 
was a gift he recieved fi oin his folk tradition. 
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Because the bird shares the suffering of mankind (‘blast- 
beruffled’), a greater validity descends upon its decision to sing. The 
thrush we are told, ‘Had chosen thus to fling his soul/Upon the 
growing gloom’. We are compelled to notice Hardy’s selection of 
words —‘chosen’, ‘fling’. There was ‘little cause’, and yet the bird 
had chosen to fling his soul into his evensong. In that choosing 
there is courage ; and in that flinging there is a fullness of giving, a 
boldness of affirmation in the face of suffering symbolized by 
‘growing gloom’. 

The imagery of ‘The Darkling Thrush’, is drawn mostly from 
the world of folk consciousness : dismal weather, winter landscape, 
spectres, dregs, weakening eyes, a crypt, an outleant corpse, death 
lament, a gaunt, blast-beruffled thrush, and—as foil to all this— 
household fires, and the bird’s song (likened to evensongs and 
carols). The imagery reflects a tragic attitude and not numbness. 
The imagery creates an atmosphere charged with a suggestion of 
passions that have met their death but are still remembered in a 
‘fervourless* present. 

Thus, as said earlier, the image of‘broken lyres’ remembers 
times when the lyres were whole ; ‘dregs’, contains in it memories 
of merry-making now over. And to these is added the passion of 
the thrush, heroic and happy in the present, a passion with w'hich 
we have seen Hardy in empathy. The folk sensibility had greater 
vigour and, in it, suffering and gaiety could co-exist. The fact of 

suffering did not atrophy the folk-mind and make it insensitive to 
gaiety. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Hardy is known for his pessimism. He finds human life a 
general drama of pain with very small interludes of happiness. God, 
fate <md nature are enemies of man. In this poem, the Hardy 
describes the death of 19th century. He hears happy sounds of 
Thrush which fails to inspire him. He remains abysmally sad. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The poet stands near the entrance of a very small forest. He 
leans upon a coppice gate. It is a very melancholy evening. The 
cold winter evening is cheerless and colourless. Frost is forming 
>^ry heavily. The poet looks upon gray frost as if it were a ghost 
The fearful frost with a ghastly appearance is falling on the thickets 
Trees and bushes are wrapped with thick frosts. The sun has lost 
Its heat because of the intense frost. Woodbine creeners are 
moving towards high branches. Some of the woodbine creepers are 
broken. The poet looks upon the twisted creepers and broken 
the lyres. It suggests the end of music. 

We are thrilled when we here pleasant music. Here the lyres 
are broken and there is no hope for music. The poet finds 
complete loneliness in the somber atmosphere. People have been 
moving out in the day but now they are indoors because of the 
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frost. The poet looks upon men wondering as ghosts in the cheerless 
day. Hardy is certain ihxLi humafi life is aimless and that man lives 
a sad life. All his efforts for, joy are useless. He may try to reach 
high like the woodline creepers but he is sure to fall. 

The thought of deep melancholy is developed in the next 
passage also. Hardy tells us that the world is a haunted place. The 
whole landscape appears to be ghastly. This lifeless evening is a 
reminder of the mad activities of the 19th century. 

Hardy was much disgusted with the dismal activities of this 
century. People were narrow-minded and selfish. They were worse 
than closed boxes. They did not have fellow feelings and trust. In 
fact, it was a dead century so far human worth was concerned. The 
century is as dead as thee dead vening. He feels that the century is 
ultimately buried in the frosty evening. 'Ih.t frosty evening is singing 
dolorous song of death for the death of 19th century. 

The century is dead and human life is miserable. All are 
dissipated like him. People have been victim of suspicion and 
mistrust He declares that every man in this country is as ferverless 
as he is. It appears that people have no zest for life. Hardy pin 
points deathlike atmosphere of the evening which is indicative of 
the 19th century. The poet is lost in his melancholic moods. 

He hears some happy sounds coming from a tree above. The 
tree overhead is thrilled with the bird's song. It is a bleaky black 
and barren evening with no sign of happiness around. And here come* 
a fuU-hcarted song sung by a bird. The song expresses the intense 
happiness of the bird. The happiness of the bird is diametrically 
contrasted with the intense sorrow of the poet. 

The bird has some similarities wjth the poet. The bird is 
aged, weak thin and small like the poet. The heavy frost has badly 
damaged its wings and it cannot freely fly. It suggests the forces, 
w hich have damaged the poet's capacity for happiness. But both 
of them are different. The poet is enveloped in sorrow of a gloomy 
evening. The bird is unmindful of the growing gloom and feeling 
its soul happily. 

The poet wonders at the happy song of the bird. He is 
amazed at the happy carolings of the bird. There is no cause of 
happiness for the bird because it is old and tnflrm. The bird has no 
reason to sing in Joy. The poet is unable to guess what makes the 
bird happy. He is. however, certain that man can never have the 
blessed hope which will make him happy and he will sing happily like 
the bird. 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. It is a frosty winter evening towards the declining sun. 

2. The intcr-twined branches of the bine are scattered. No 
one stirs out because of freezing cold. 

The sharp features of the land are like the dead body of 
the century. 
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4. The process of new life coming into existence appears to 
have stopped. 

5. It is an atmosphere of complete despondence and despair. 

6. In this desolate atmosphere, the poet hears thrilling 
sounds coming from among the branches of the trees. 

7. 1 he bird is singing from the core of its heart. W hat has 
made the bird happy ? There is no apparent cause for 
it to be so happy. 

8. The thrush sings so profusely in spite of enveloping 
depair. 

9 The poet fails to understand why the bird is singing so 
happily. It is enigmatic sound. 

10. The poem contrasts the mood of the poet and the mood 
of the bird. 


in 


SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 1. What is it that impresses Hardy about the thrush 
‘The Darkling Thrush”? What is the similarity or 
ise between the thrush and human be*"«*’«= 


Ans. Hardy is a poet of gloom. He is a great poet of 
pessimism. He is lost in his sad thoughts. He looks upon the 
landscape as macabre and sad. He finds no hope for human beings. 
It IS a sad era. Man has to suffer untold misery. Life is a tale of 
unending suffering. The poem is an expression of deep poienance 
of the poet and that of the humanity. 

poet hears, quite in contrast to the sombre atmosphere, 

joyful songs of the thrush. The thrush’s songs are diametrically 

opposed to human sadness. Man is eternally sad. The sad 

atmosphye does not warrant a happy song. The poet is miehtilv 
impressed by the song of the thrush. ^ t y 

^ between the bird and man The 

u t and infirm. Its feathers are snowed and' weak 

M Mm, is equally dcfeatherJ hy 

fate and God Man’s wings are pruned out. He is marred maimed 
end wasted like the th-ish. Both are the victims 

Similarity between the bird and man ends here. Man fails tn 

rejuvenate himself. He falls tipon the thorns of life and bleeds The 

b rd sings and smiles. The bird has revi/editsTooS spirits 

poe,/m/. m fee Infected f,/ 
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SELECTED ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 
WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 2. Do you agree that *T/ie Darkling Thrush' hy Thomas 
Hardy is a poem of relentless gloom and strong pessimism ? 

Ans. Hardy is one of the world's pessimistic poet. To him, 
Itfe IS not a feast but a funeral. There is no sunshine but only rains. 
Hardy finds life a very sad experience. In his major novels, he tells 
us that life is a general drama of pain and happiness is a very short 
interlude. He also feels that the coulter destiny lashes man 
mercilessly. Fote chases man as a cat chases rate. Hardy does 
not believe in God and if there is a God, he is the enemy of man. 
He believes that God, nature and fate are the enemies of man. 

This poem presents a very sombre and macabre view of life. Hardy 
obser\'es the failings and frustrations of the 19th century. He 
notices with disgust its narrowness of mind and backwardness. His is 
the age of tensions and troubles. He finds hardly anything pleasant, 
and enriching in the I 9th century. The century is going to end with 
its shortcomings and infirmities. The poem was written and sung on 
31st December, 1899 and thus it is called a dirge—death song of the 
19th Century. 

The poet is enveloped in gloom and there is no possibility of 
his fervourless becoming happy. The entire country is like the poet. 
Suddenly, he hears happy sounds of an old bird singing atop of a 

tree. The bird’s wings are damaged because of old age and snow. 

It is very fraif weak and .small. Even then, the bird sings in utter 
happiness. There is no reason for the bird to sing and enjoy. 

The poet is surprised Man is bigger than the bird. But he 
cannot sing like the bird. The poem has the sad tones of Keats’s 
Nightingale which is the poem of human grief and sorrow. Keats 
and Hardy are the poets of sorrow—sorrow which is unturminating 
and unending. 

SELECTED PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

1. The land's sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant. 

His crypt the cloudy canopy. 

The wind his death-lament. (Lines 9-12) 

These lines have been taken from Thomas Hardy’s poem 
“TAe Darkling Thrush". Hardy is in a deep and gloomy mood. 
The desolation and chill of the winter evening is vivid and 
attractive. The poet stands against a gate of wood in the frosty 
evening. There are no human stirring outside. The atmosphere 
of agonizing silence and calm is eflective. 

In the stanza under discussion the streak of gloom and 
despondency continues. The poet uses a metaphor to describe 
the uneven land. The land, sharp features (not smooth or level) 
are regarded as the corpse (dead body) of the century. The 
canopy of the clouds is the grave for the corpse. Thr wind’s 
sounds are akin to the lament on the death of the century. 
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Special Remarks : Ihese lines reinforce the mood of 
gloom and despondency which is the main theme of this poem. 

Difficult Words Explained i 

sharp —not smooth, rough (uneven) ; features —shape, 
apF>earance ; century's^of the nineteenth centur>', the poet looks 
upon the 19th century as a period of despair and distrust ; 
corpse —dead body (here the last day of the nineteenth century) ; 
our/cfl/if—spread, exposed ; crypt —grave-yard, burial place ; cloudy • 
canopy —the clouds came almost threatening to wrap the century's 
dead body (imagined as its cover) ; death lament —the wind is 
hissing, uttering the frustrations of the 19th century. 

2. The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon earth 

Seemed fervourless as I (Lines 13—16) 

These lines have been taken from Thomas Hardy’s poem 
“TAc Darkling Thrush**. The poet is out in a nearby garden 
on a chilly and freezing, frosty winter evening. The poem 
opens on a note of much, despondency and sadness. The reader 
observes grave-like atmosphere in the opening stanzas. 

It seems that Nature was dead. There seem.ed no living 
thing outside. He finds nothing but forces of decay and destruction 
at work. Existence has ceasted. Life has come to an end. The 
poet views all objects, living and non-living, lifeless and dead 
like himself. 


Special Remarks ; In fact, the poet’s own mood of despair 
and disappointment is finely reflected in Nature’s objects. In 
the end, the drooping spirits of the poet are revived when he 
hears the thrilling song of the thrush. The poet is inspired to 
live a zestful life as the thrush. Thus, the poem ends on a note 
of faint and vague hope. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

ancient pulse —the normal process ; germ and A/r/A—cooking 
to life, existence; shrunken— to operate; hard and dry — 
the natural process of life came to an end, became- non-functional ; 
.veemerf—appeared to be ; fervourless —without hope, zest, cheer¬ 
fulness and enthusiasm. 


3. An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small. 

In blast-beruffled plume^ 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 

Upon the growing gloom (Lines 21—24) 

These lines have been taken from Hardy's famous poem 
The Darkluig Thrush*'. The poet is passive, despondent and 
drooping in the initial stages of the poem hut later on the thrilling 
and inspiring voice of the aged thrush revives him to action 
Ibus, the bird makes the poet active and happy. 

The poet watches despondently the chill> and freezing winter 

roei feels that the world is 

going to be buried under the canopy of the sky (clouds). Suddenly, 

sinuin- from the 

core of Its heart. The thrush was weak, old and small but its sone 
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was expressive of its bigness of heart. The thrush had disordered 
feathers with no lustre or freshness on them. But it has selected 
this time to sing in sheer joy. 

Special Remarks : The happy song of the thrush Caged 
and weak) is juxtaposed with the melancholy and gloom of the 
earlier stanzas. The break is suggestive of the mood of the poet 
who is prepared to be inspired by the thrush. The bird is thus 
a messenger of hope and joy, peace and serenity. 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

extremely old and infirm ; /ra//—infirm, feeble, weak 
in body ; blast berufflcd pjume —its wings (feathers) are damaged 
by frost ; ^///g/*/> soul —sing happily from the core of its heart; 
growing gloom—\r\ an atmosphere of utter sadness and cheerlessness. 

4. So little cause_/hr caroUngs 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
A£ar or nigh aroitndy 

That I could think there trembled through 

His happy gor>dmight air 

Some blessed Hope, whereof he know 

And I was (Lines 25—32) 

These lines have been taken from Hardy’s poem “TVie 
Darkling ThrusK"'. The poet contrasts his gloom with the deep 
delight of the bird. The poet is cheerless but the bird is cheerful. 
The poet feels that the bird might be singing out of some hope 
which the poet does not know. 

The poet could not understand the reason for the joy in 
the song of the thrush. All around him was gloom and desolation. 
Everything on earth looked dull and cheerless. There was hardly 
any object which could gladden any heart. And yet the thrush 
sang a song which was full of joy. The thrush seemed to be 
singing a rapturous song, as if to bid good-night to the listeners. 

The poet felt that the joyful song was inspired by some 
hope in the bird’s heart, a hope which the poet could not 
guess or discover. Such a joyful song could come only from 
a hopeful heart. But what the hope was, the poet did not 
know. It was some heavenly hope, because on the earth there 
was nothing to cheer the heart or to stir any hope in the 
heart. * 

Special Remarks : The poet fails to find anv obvious reason 
for the bird to sing in sheer joy. He is not stirred or inspired 
or revived by the blessed song of the thrush. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

little cause —there is no cause for the bird to sing in joy; 

caroling5—%\r\g\r\g happy songs ; ecstatic sound —the happy, 

repturous sounds of the bird ; terrestrial things — Such happiness 

IS not possible from earthly things or persons ; afar —at a distance ; 

mg/i—very near ; trembled—moved, passed ; mV—atmosphere 

(mood of the bird) ; blessed Hope —the bird might have been 

inspired by some. Hope ; whereof —which ; unware —not known to 
the poet. 
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1 6. Adam’s Curse 


[fV.B. rears (1865-1939)] 

Yeats, the greatest of the Irish poets was born in Dublin. His 
journey in London brought him into the modern trends in English 
poetry but he was also deeply attached to the traditions and folklore 
of the Irish people. He took a leading part ip the Irish literary 
renaissance and founded the Abbey Theatre. He was full of admira- 
t’on for the heroism of the Irish martyrs. His earlier poems were 
influenced by Spenser, Shelley and Rossetti. His later poems were 
more complex mo.e symbolic and more philosophic. 

Yeats had a great passion for Maud Gonne who rejected his 
love and married John MacBride, a drunken vainglorious lout. 
When MacBride was executed for treason in 1916. Yeats (now 31) 
again renewed his proposal and was again rejected. He married 
(Miss George Hydeless) in 1917. The poem reflects the poet’s 
concept of love and literature. 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

Of all Yeats’s love poems, Adam's Curse most shows the 
immense dignity that the poet’s sense of love as an antithetical 
discipline could attain. Corinna Salvadori usefully invokes 

to Yeats’s unifying mood in the poem, for 
whaali.es the poets art to the woman’s beauty is their mutual 

oanhL or self-possession that accom- 

panics and hides mastery. 

greatness of Adam'^ Curse as a poem (and surely 
Yeats never wrote better, though this was 1902) is that it exemplifies 
this grace wuhout bothering to celebrate it and then goes on to expose 
t^e severe hmitations of this late version of courtly love. Poet and 

of BelnB^fn^K?”^* oven achieved Unity 

of Being fails to sustain what ought to have been a perfection of 

Everything about Adam's Curse is precise and pravr ■ c^ttinn 

manner, rhetoric, modulation of remarkably varied mne Th^c 

precision and eravitv tK* ^ varied tone. This 

Seven iVoods. Critics^ committed to autumnal mood of In the 
Yeats is a modern poet and he ior a twiliihf"^ 

find the start of a better 4 ^ of Ih'T" 

Adam's Curse. But th]<i k sT ^ when he praised 

process, and has never cast much rc<J^uction of a dialectical 

crucial question-what is livino wh what finally must be the 

The Madness of *n the poetry of Yeats ? 

fyar,derings »/O/xiW^shows a power of Oyres .nd The 

never demonstrated again. ' sustained invention that Yeats 

undoubte^poemTof tliril^neifa^Je be improved ; it is one of the 
than the culmination of a pfftif d^velon start rather 

ment, founded upon a momentVi^ f.shlL? ' arbitrary judg- 

myth may be exposed by timf to^bc wh » 7 scholarly 

be, gossip grown old. ^ ^ * remarks ail myth to 
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Yeats was thirty-seven when be wrote Adarn*s Curse, an age at 
which even the late-maturing begin to realize their powers. He had 
proposed marriage to Maud Gonne at least four times, in 1891. 
1894. 1899 and 1900. Adarri*s Curse was written, according to 
Ellmann, before November 19C2. 

Maud Gonne married MacBride in February 1903 ; infuriated 
and unhappy as Yeats was, he presumably had lost hope for himself 
in relation to the lady, and was shocked and hurt that she married 
at all, let alone a man of action. 

Adam s Curse, written a few months before this unsuspected 
marriage, appears to assume that “you and I” will never marry, 
whether one another or anyone else. The title refers to this assump¬ 
tion ; Yeats’s beloved is to bear Adam’s Curse, not Eve’s ; he and 
she are condemned to the'respective labours of writing poems and 
being beautiful, and to the mutual labour of sustaining a courtly 
love relationship, “the old high way of love.” Madame MacBride 
recorded the occasion when her sister Kathleen, “that beautiful 
mild woman, your close friend”, remarked to Yeats that it was hard 
work being beautiful. In the poem, it is more than hard work, and 
becomes an actual discipline. 

In Adames Curse the “great sect” has become “the noisy set/ 
.Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen/The manyrs call the 
world”. In Adam's Curse more fundamentally it attacks him as “an 
idler,” misled not only by the nature of his labour but by his non¬ 
chalance in performing it. The world is too noisy to hear what only 
the labourers of beauty can express. 

Adam's Curse, for those striving after Unity of Being, is the 
fallen paradox that the finest things require the hardest labour. 

The poem begins in urbane discourse upon poetry itself, moves 
from the maker’s art to the woman’s labour to be beautiful, and 
then passes to the lover’s highly oblique complaint of the failure of 
the old high mode of love- The noisy set of bankers and their clerkly 
friends win an indirect triumph ; poets break their marrow-bones to a 
purpose, but courtly love indeed “seems an idle trade enough.” 
With that admission, all grow quite; the daylight and the summer 
die. Shelley’s waning moon, assimilated to his sea-shell of Prome¬ 
thean prophecy, comes to an end together with that prophecy, 
washed in the breaking days and years of the unfathomable sea of 
Shelley’s brief lyric. Time. Nothing in Shclleyan quest allowed for the 
possibility of unrequited love, never one of that poet’s many sorrows. 

The last stanza of Adam's Cursor' frequently is condemned by 
critics as a lapse into Yeats’s bad, old manner. But this is a misread¬ 
ing of the poem, and an undervaluing of its consci' usness of itself. 
The conversational opening modulates into the rhetorical violence 
of the poet’s defence ; after that the poem softens to the different 
jprczza/wra of women’s beauty, and the lover’s defeat despite his 
sprezzatura. But the fine, apparently careless mastery of the 
antithetical lover no longer brings him^ at the poem’s close» the 
release^ the sense of liberation thaUhis discipline should assure. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Adam's Curst is Yeats' one of popular poems. It deals with 
the idea of pure love. The poet loved Maud Gonne from the bottom 
^his heart but lady rejected his love and married another man. 
The poet, Maud Gonne and Kathleen Pilcher sister of Maud Gonne 
are sitting together and discussing various issues. Their discussion 

^ntres round nature of poetry, love and beauty. They agree that one 
has to work hard to attain a good thing. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

Maud Gonne (once the beloved of the poet), the poet and 

Maud Gonne’s sister are in conversation on the evening of summer. 

Maud Gonne's sister Kathleen Pilcher is a beautiful woman. She is 

very soft-spoken end mild. They are talking\about the nature of 
poetry, 

The poet puts forward his view that poets have to spend days 
and months to write good and spontaneous poems. A good and 
spontaneous poem is ‘a moment’s thought’. It is free from laboured 
effects and artificial embellishments. To write a good verse is a 
s^pendous task, Kocts write verses, then revise them time and again, 
^ey go on re-writing and revising till their verses become natural, 
like a moment’s thought*. Those poets who fail to write good and 
unlaboured poem should leave writing poetry. They should better 
employ their energy in doing physical jobs. Physical jobs cleaning 
a kitchen pavement, breaking stones is quite easy. A poor man 
withom any talents can do these jobs in fair and foul weathers, 

Y^ts holds the view that writing good and natural poem is 

physical Jobs. Poetry-writing is both physical and 
spiritual m addition to being aesthetic. The poet has to arrange words 
in such patterns that sounds and meanings express themselves musi- 
o? *41 don’t know the job of poets often denounce poeu 

as Idle dreamers, time killefs-and useless people. Poets have their 

amongst bankers, school masters, churchmen. These 
classes look upon the poets with cold sneer and contempt. Yeats 

livL apology of poetry and poets and tells the world that poets, 

sacrificers. martyrs of the world, 
t'cople should appreciate their capacity for sacrifice and patience. 

Pilcher is fascinatingly beautiful. She has allfemi- 

^obcT, soft and charming. Many 
Lnlf^rin« ^een feasting their eye on her beauty. They have been 
She nnnr® ^ftcr hcr. She introduces yet another theme in the poem. 

poetry and poets. She 

IraZ^ [x to preserve their physical charm and 

to main* almost all beautiful women learn the instinctive urge 

iLost an i" maintaining beauty is 

easier th'i ® “'maintenance of beautv is no way 

easier than writing natural poems. ' ^ 

that Kathleen Pilcher. He tells us 

fall of Manin^tli noble had been achieved after the 

J the Garden of Eden. Nothing meaningful has been 
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coJrt'y ’I'nd 'xh M ■"--d 

;h. srol: ?.™'c?„"'o" .".Id r„l:,y"efJvcd" TJi’".'"XV"'"'" 
l|m„, .debate s.„„ fading on,. “TVe',."'„'Af ,”ir rp■.™^^°/.,;"r 
I he iait rays of the sun-red rays, were fast disaoDenrina 

wa's bhlhh appeared‘in the sky whf^h 

ui n grey. The moon was weak and pale It did nnt /»✓!».« *•■ 

>wrmal lustre. It rose and fell amidst the s^ars as if it ZVe l.Mr.1 

The wfrr by the time's 

•. ^ ^ moon resembles the poet and his belnve/t 

Mind^Gon^n®/' addresses himself to his sometime beloved 

<'i.Tere'nce"rnd'neut7ahh?.^‘^Vhevha^^^ 

Zlf. ■•3^e.pre:red"Ty7h'^ 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

It is a conversational poem. The conversation takes place 

among the poet, a beautiful women (Kathleen) and Maud 

Gonne (once the poet’s beloved). jviaua 

^ven^ng’’'^^ of them) are grossiping together on a summer 

They are discussing nature of poetry. The poet holds that 

wr.tmg a good line of verse is a chaIlenging tafk 

A good poem should not look the work of hard work It 

should appear natural and spontaneous. 

If it is the work of hard job. then good poems are useless, 
those poets who can't write nntni^i 
poems, should better take up manLal jobs 

Poetry writing is both physical and spiritual experience 

.dlerrrnrtrmTv/rs^Jers"'’’' -"^-ns^ror^s 


1 . 


2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 


8 


9 . 


‘he strongest 

The beautiful woman gives her views on women’s beauty. 
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10. She is herself very beautiful. Her voice is sweet and gentle. 
Any young man would have fallen in love with her. 

11. She believes that a women has to work hard to look 
beautiful. 

12. It is not a child’s task to maintain one’s beauty. Women 
are not taught at schools how to preserve their beauty. 
They are even then required to keep up their beauty. 

l.*^. The poet agrees with her and says that all beautiful and 
good things in the world are attained through hard work. 

14. He talks about love. Love is one of the superb things. 
True love need hard sacrifices to be made. 

15. People wrongly think of lovers as idlers. A true lover 
has to learn much wisdom from old books and other 
sources-to be successful in love. 

16. Then the participant watch the evening scene. The sun is 
going to set. The moon is going to rise. 

17. The moon looks like a washed shell. This makes them 
sad. 


18. The poet tells them that everything loses its beauty with 
the passage of time. 

19. His beloved was once very beautiful. He was mad in love 
with her. 

20. Now they are grown old. Time has spoilt their love. 

21. They are no more happy as they were in their youth. 


SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL OUESTIO NS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q,. 1. What view of ‘the old way of love’ is finally 
suggested in the concluding lines of '*Adam*s Curse ?” ^ 

Ans. The concluding lines are the crux of the poem. The 
poem is autobiographical because it deals with the poet’s frustration 
and failure in love. The poet loved Maud Gonne from the core of 
his heart. His was selfless and sincere love. But his love failed. The 
more he loved her, the more she spurned him. In the end she 
married another fellow leaving Yeats to lament all his life. ’ 

Yeats’s love was in the old tradition of love. It was based on 

sacrifice, and service. He looked her as his inspiration and guide 
She was the mainstay of his soul. He found joy in her company He 

spiritual than physical. The 
old tradition of love was based on spiritual love. 

Yeats’s love was true and sincere. The beloved refused to 
accept his love. The poet did not feel despaired. He remained 
truthful and steady like a traditional lover. He was willing to make 

her loT "P trLsure for 


The love between the poet and Maud Gonne was a frustrating 

Time"h°'®’ suggested by the ‘hollow moon’^ 

Time has mined their love. They are wasted people. In one of his 
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poems Yeats asks his beloved to come back to him when she is 
rejected by her lover. He impresses upon her that he loves her 
inward beauty and not her skin-deep beauty. 

SELEGT£l> ADDITIONAL QjUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 


Q,.2. Do yon agree with Yea in *Adani*s Curse* that 
poets work harder than labourers and domestic servants ? 

Ans. Every single line in a good poem is the result of hard 
labour. But alongwith that a good poem must not appear to be the 
result of hard work. It should be natural and spontaneous. If a poet 
cannot write good poetry, he should better become a labourer or a 
domestic servant. The work of the latter is easier than that of the 
poet. 

Everybody cannot be a poet. It is true thsii goodpoety is 
natural and spontaneous. It is an overflow of powerful feelings. It has 
emotions recollected in tranquality. It is the expression of the power¬ 
ful feelings in the mind of the poet. Therefore, only one who is 
able to express these passions and feelings can write good poetry. 
But then for making it perfect the poet must learn much. Not only 
that, to make his poem appear natural he has to put in more efforts. 

Yeats himself says that lines of poetry^ simple and green-like, 
though they appear to have been produced without effort, are in fact, 
produced after hours of hard thinking, writing and revision. He 
believes that attaining complete simplicity in poetry is like riding a 
wild horse. In a good poem sounds and rhythms must be artistically 
related to produce a harmonious whole. All this makes the poet’s 
vocation harder than that of a labourer or a domestic servant who 
do n on his knees, scrubs a kitchen floor or breaks stones. 

Q^. 3. Explain tb« title of the poem 'Adam's Curse*. 

Ans. The idea of the title comes from an incident mentioned 
in the Bible. The first man and the first woman in the universe were 
Adam and Eve. They had been created totally different from what they 
are today. God created them as completely innocent and pure beings. 
God had made them to live in the Garden of Paradise. This Paradise 
was full of pure happiness and joy. God had forbidden them from 
eating the fruit of a particular tree. This was the tree of knowledge. 
God wanted them to live in ignorance which was believed to be 
bliss. But when Adam disobeyed God, God inflicted a curse upon 
him as stated above. Since then Adam or man has to work hard for 
gaining anything and everything in this world. ; 

' Adam's Curse is the curse of God upon Adam., Adam was the 
first man born upon earth. The curse inflicted by God upon him 
was ‘Thou shalt eat thy bread by the sweat of thy brow*. This means 
that hard work was a curse upon man for the achievement and 
accomplishment of anything in this world. God ordered man 

will get his bread only through hard work and labour. 

The poet has given a wider meaning to this idea in this poem. 
Man cannot achieve anything good without putting in efforts. This has 
been the principle since Adam’s Curse, that means since the universe 
was created. 



X CHOlCB OF POBMS 




1 . 


The poet says that all fine things of life are the result of hard 
wotk. That is the central idea of the poem. He gives examples of 
poetry, love and beauty. The poet says that good poetry cannot be 
written without hard work. Similarly, beauty in a woman is also 
achieved by pains and efforts. Finally, love needs labour to be 
fruitful. A lover has to learn from many sources to be successful. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR 

EXPLANATION 

We sat together at one summer's end. 

That thankful mild woman, your dome friend. 

And you and /, and talked of poetry. 

/ said, *A line will take us hours may be ; 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought ; 

Our stiching and unstiching has been naught. 

(Lines 1—6, Page 91) 

W.B. Yeats’ poem "Adam's 
*<, ■ A convinces the reader that every good thing is 

attained by hard labour. The poem is autobiographical in nature 
as It contains references to Yeats’s rejected love by'^Maud Oonne 

Kathleen is a beautiful and graceful woman tk* __* u 

the conversation and others join hi^ Therare UlkTno 
poetry. The poet believes that poets (artists) have ir. n.Ii ^ 
labour in writing, rewriting and improving their poems'^ 
poets wish to write poems which appear spontaneous ^ 

just out from the soul. They don’t wam to rSake ,he r’ ^ - 

their poems are laboured and artificiar 
.io„ 

People (bankers, teachers, priests) call poets idlers and easy, 

and treamers. The poet successfullv dicrwaif wasters. 

ceptionsaboutthejobofago^o^ ^ " such unfounded con- 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Mi/d woman —Kathleen Pilcher \4 j ^ 

/rW-sister of Maud Gowe mpt t ° ~ 
thought-poetry which is spontaneous.*nat^ra^Tnot'’ 

poems natural, spontaneous and unlabour^ Lf 

their efforts some times go waste ’ ""“^^'-all 

*®*^ow-bones 

dm/ scrub a kitchen paveme/i/. or break stones 

weather ; 

tor to urttcnlate sweet _ ' 
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Is to work harder than all these, and yet 

Be thought an idler by the noisy set 

Of ban^rSy schoolmasters, and clergymen 

The martyrs call the world\ (Lines 7—14, Page 91) 

These lines have been taken from Yeats poem Adames Curse'\ 
The poet, his one time beloved Moud Gonne and her sister 
Kathleen are in conversation. The poet believes that no good thing 
can be attained without hard labour. 


He does not believe with bankers, churchmen and teachers that 
poets are idlers, dreamers and time-wasters. He upholds the view 
that writing good poems, natural and spontaneous poems is a really 
challenging job. 


Poets pat in hard labour in writing, re-writing and finishing 
their poems so as they should spontaneous and natural. The poet 
does not consider an artificial poem good, of a poet.can’t write 
natural and spontaneous poems, he should better utilize his time in 
some manual work. 

For such men, it is better to be stone-breakers or kitchen- 
maid. Better break stone like a beggar or clean kitchen floors like a 
servant. One can scavange and break stone in all weathers. A poet 
has to work seriously, selectively and sensitively keeping in mind the 
outcome of his work. He has to combine sweet sounding words in 
such a way that they produce pleasant and musical sounds. 


He does not accept the point of view or bankers, priests and 
teachers tuat poets are dreamers, time wasters and idlers. He firmly 
believes that a poet’s Job is far more challenging than the jobs of all 
these people combined. 

Special Remarks : The poet tries to impress upon the 
people that poets are not idlers but martyrs of the world. They do 
a job which is quite exactii.g and demanding. 

Di£5calt Words Explaiaed ; 

marrow physical strength ; scrub a kitchen —He means 

to say do some physical Job if you can’t write a good poem ; pauper 
—a poor man, doing menial jobs ; express, write good 

poems ; idler — Some sections of society feel that poetry writing is an 
idle man’s worl ; noisy jer—Those sections of society which vocally 
criticise poets ; c/ergywen—churchmen ; martyrs— poets who 
make sacrifices for people’s joy and happiness. 


And thereupon 

The beautiful mild woman for whose sake 
There's many a one shall find out all heartache 
On finding that her voice is sweet and low 
Replied, *To be born woman is to know — 

Although they do not talk of it at school— 

That we mast labour to be beautiful.’ 

(Lines 14—20, Page 92) 

.‘’sen taken from Yeats’ poem “Adam's 

xh ’ Gon'ie s sister Kathleen are in conversa¬ 

tion. The poet firmly rejects the view of the bankers, churchmen. 
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teachers and other clerks that poets are time-wasters, dreamers and 
idlers. 

He believes lhat poet have to put in stupendous labour to write 
natural and spontaneous poems. He holds that all good things 
come through hard labour- 

Kathleen has been listening to the poet’s defence of poets and 
artists. She does not join issues with him on the issue. She feels 
like agreeing with him. She adds another dimension to the 
discussion. 

She is a beautiful lady. She inspired many young men in her 
time to sign and die for her hand. She was a bewitching beauty in 
her time. She tells the poet that to be beautiful and then to keep 
beauty in fact is a diihcult task. 

Every beautiful woman has to work hard to remain beautiful 
for ever. Schools don’t teach girls how to keep their beauty in tact. 
They have learn in life’s school to keep their charm and good looks 
in tact. 

Thus, she adds that beauty is natural and spontaneous and it 
needs much are and caution to keep it fresh and fair. 

Sp ectal RemarUs ; The participants agree that all beautiful 
and good things are preserved‘and maintained with great labour. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

for whose sake —Refers to the beauty of Kathleen Pilcher ; 
heartache —Many young men would sigh and die for her hand ; 
/o>v —mild and gentle ; we must labour to be beautiful —All beautiful 
women have the instinctive training to take extra care to preserve 
their good looks—a difficult Job indeed. 

4. We sat grown quiet at the name of love ; 

We saw the last embers of daylight die. 

And in the trembling blue-green of the sky 
A moon, worn as if it had been a shell 
Washed by time’s waters as they rose and fell 
About the stars and broke in days and years. 

I had a thought for no one's but your ears ; 

That you were beautiful, and that I strove 
To love you in the old high way of love ; 

That it had all seemed happy, and yet we'd grown 
As weary-hearted as that hollow moon. (Lines 28—35) 

The passage has been taken from Yeats’ "'Adam's Cwr^e” a 
poem of love. Yeats loved Maud Gonne truly but she jilted him 
and married anothf 'ellow leaving Yeats heart-broken. 

Three participants are talking—the poet, Maud Gonne and 
Kathleen Pilcher. The poet talks of high and serious love based 
on sacrifices. The mention of love makes the participants serious. 
It is so because they are reminded of frustration in love in the case 
of Yeats and Maud Gonne. 

The day was going to set. The sun was going to set. The 
tired rays of the sun were visible. The tired, washed and wasted 
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teooD was coming up in the sky. The moon was no better than a 
beaten shell. There was no shine and lustre in the moon. Time 
has wasted and marred it. The poet suggests to Maud Gonne that 
he Ipvcd her spiritual beauty in the old high way of love. Their 
love flourished for some time. But time ruined them. Their love 
failed leacing them as lifeless as the moon. 

Special Remarks : The comparison between the lifeless, 
pale moon and the frustrated lovers is effective, evocative and 
appropriate. It suggests the hollowness and bitterness in their 
minds. 

Difficnlt Words Explained ; 

grow —became ; silent, even the poet talked about love; 

trnbers —last rays of the dying sun red in colour ; die —vanish, set ; 
worn —hollow„like the lovers ; .yAc//—ball, some circular thing : 
washed by timers waters —Time has ruined the shine and lustre of 
t^p ipoon ; strove— poet loved Maud Gonne sincerely ; the old 
high way of love —sincerely, selflessly ; weary-hearted —bitter, empty 
within ; hollow moon—the moon and the lovers are sad. 

□ □□ 

17. Rhapsody on a Windy Night 

[T.S. Eliot 0888—1965)] 

Eliot of American birth, was born at St. Louis, Missouri. He 
was resid nt in London in 1914 and became a naturalized British 
ckhtfen in 1927. He is one of our greatest modern poets- He has 
written p6ems, plays and criticism. By his writings he has moulded 
critical oi^nion about literature and poetry as whole. His plays 
and his poetry deal with man and his salvation. Besides writing 
on such serious topics he has a book of light verse. Old Possum*s 
Books of Practical Cats. Id splendid and swift-moving rhythm he 
tells of a number of cats in this book, like fairy tale writers. 

GRITIGAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

Eliot is one of the great modern poets who have analysed the 
ills that have been causing problems for our society. We have seen 
in Blake’s ’London^ the fast increasing moral degradation and 
spiritual anarchy in society. Blake exposes the corrupt practices of 
society. Eliot’s ^Rhapsody on a Windy Night* is a frontal attack on 
our corrupt and corrupting metropolitan culture. Eliot passes value 
judgements on-society whi^ is the fountain head of corruption 
Both Blake and Eliot describe spiritual vacuum in their own ways. 

Elidt expresses spiritual void and rampant immoral practices 
through his bold metaphors. Eliot uses objective co-relatives which 
arouseIhe picture as well a's feeling of corruption. Eliot’s images 
are intellectual as well as sensory. Eliot builds up the atmosphere 
of corruption through symbols which are emotive and evocative. 

* The poet brings to light corruption in big cities. The poet 

uses his artistic skill to express rept/gnnnr themes in a 

dinner which is not hurting and offensive. The poem takes place 

* % • 
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on a midnight which is the best time for darkness. The very setting 
of the poem is darkness suggests the dark side of human life. UgJkt 
is denied to our world because we are debased. The street lamp 
does not lead us to wisdom but to the seamy sides of life. Thi.s, 
the light and darkness have a very darkening effect on us. 

Eliot presents prostitution in a very effective manner. He does 
not describe the act of prostitution or sexual encounters. He merely 
sets into motion our thoughts processes by suggesting the tom and 
stained dress of the woman who hesitates and grins and whose eye 
twists like a crooked pin. The moon is often respected as the 
goddess of love, but in this poem the moon stands down~valued. The 
patches or spots on its face are compared to the patches of kisses 
on the cheeks of the prostitute. These are uncommon combinations 
and comparisons but convincing. 

Life in cities is dead, unnatural and mechanical. This is 6rst 
suggested by the use of broken spring, the toy and the old crab that 
barnacles on his back. The staleness of city life is communicated 
through the cat licking the rancid butter. It is a life without moral 
considerations and joys. All our living is blasted-men, women and 
children. Foul smell in the shuttered room signifies the dirty job- 
The mid-night traveller goes back to his bed mechanically. Bed is 
a symbol of rest and peace but here it is mechanical and dull. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Eliot reveals sordiness, immorality and social fragmentation 
of the modern society which is bereft of any moral and spiritual con¬ 
victions. The society has no truck with piety, love of God, religion 
and humaneness. Modern man seeks pleasure from sex-starved 
encounters, insatiable avarice, unquenchable lust and unfathomable 
desires. Eliot has prominently described the process of souTs decay 
degeneration and dehumanization. 

DETAILED SUMM VRY OF THE POEM 


The poem describes a society which hardly has sweetness and 
A rhapsody elevates and rejuvenates the listeners. \X gives us 

It approximates the listeners to a 
state of heavenly blissfulness. The title of the poem describes a 
society which lacks all spiritual content and moral substance. All 
musical cords are broken. It is a dehumanised society stinking and 

rotting with vices and sins. * 


Eliot presents a horrendous picture of our society. He shows us 
our sin-besmeared faces and fallen souls. We in metropolitan cities 
are living m suffocating conditions. Our modern urban culture lacks 
so idity of spirit and strength of morality. All big cities are peopled 
with disreputed population. Sex stafved and sinful people are Wi- 

"“'r H’AiVe innocence of 

humanity. Eliot s description of the great city of London ails us 

with incurable repugnance and unterminable nostalgia. The whole 
atmosphere is nauseating and repulsive. 

nid staggering through a street at 

nid-night. The young man is crazed and deranged.. He is more 
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than insane from his appearance. He has been drinking hard at 
the bar. His is an abnormal visit meant to reveal our abnormalities. 
The street is whitened by the moonlight. The moonrays have further 
demented him. The effect of moonrays has dissolved his memory. 

The boozed young man does not possess memory. Perhaps the 
moon has ruined his memory. Once his memory is gone, he behaves 
stupidly. He fails to find logical connections in things he does or 
observes. The mad young man shakes a dead geranium flower 
thinking it to be fresh. The behaviour of the young man establishes 
beyond doubt that the young man is doomed for destruction. The 
poet uses the phrase ‘a fatalistic drum’ only to suggest the fast 
approaching disastrous end of the young man. The poet has success¬ 
fully established our twisted and broken identities in big cities. We 
are everything but men. 

The poet reveals the degradation and corruption that has set up 
in the modern urban society. Our society is without any moral values. 
The street lamp in this passage reveals a very desicable aspect of 
our life. Prostitution is rampant in our societies. The white traffic 
is one of the biggest industries of the modern world. The narrator 
finds a woman who is a professional prostitute. She is sexually 
droused. She moves towards the man with wicked smiles. The 
woman approaches the young ra in thinking him to be a prospective 
customer for the night. 

Women have grace and innocence in them but in urban socie¬ 
ties, women themselves tempt men for sex. This shows the ugly 
reality of our city life. The poet develops the theme of prostitution 
further. He emphasises that the border of her dress is stained and 
spoiled. It is an evidence of her fleshy trade which she has been 
carrying on in the sea back. We find her eyes moving very fast in 
an attempt to attract customers. 

This passage shows that a woman society in the modern is for 
‘^ale. We should feel ashamed of such a fall. Society is reduced to 
shambles and something has to be done to arrest its further downfall. 

The next passage shows the stunted and stiff life of the people 
in big cities. Everytning is abnormal. Age-old values and institu¬ 
tions have been transvalued. People are demented like twfsted 
Things. They crowd on the beach to enjoy themselves. They lick 
ice-cream sticks ravenously. They lick the bamboo stick smooth. 
We have seen dogs sucking clean the thrown away pieces of dry 
bones. People are behaving like dog They have no grace and 
mobility in them. 

. Everything has fallen from its noble pedestal. The poet reveals 
the moral decay of society by comparing man with dogs. The poet 
shows us a broken metal spring quite rusted and grown weak. The 
spring is always good if it is fresh. It is a functional spare part 
But the spring is rusted and the factory has come to a halt. 

The poet notices very keenly unhealthy and obscene atmosphere 

filth in the light of the street lamp. 

Ehot IS famous for using evocative images. In this passage, he has 
used images which create the feel of filth and foulness There is a 
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cat lying in the gutter. The cat is licking a foul smelling piece of 
butter. Modern men is the cat. His desires and passions are the 
butter. There is no end to human greed and avarice. The rat 
symbol is very powerful in suggesting sexuality and greed. 

The poet finds a child in the light of the lamp. We lock upon 
child as a bringer of glory and joy. In this poem, the innocent 
child stands dcgloiified. He steals a toy and keeps it in his pocket. 
The child does not feel delighted even after having the toy. Our 
society has ruined our childhood. Children are schooled in cheating, 
pick-pocketing and other gan.es of the dark under-world. 

The poet watches a shutter through which the prostitute is 
waiting for the customer. The poet uses the crab in which to suggest 
modern man’s immoral character. It shows our p’erversicn in sex 
and other human activities. The image suggests man’s greed for 
possession. This is one of the major theme of this poem. 

We have been traditionally looking upon the moon as a source 
of beauty and joy. In this poem, moon/o.w all its good quail- 
ties. At half past three, the poet looks at the moon. The poet 
establishes similarity between the moon that shines above and the 
prostitute that prospers below. The moon shines equally for all. 
While the prostitute tries to capture cveryman that she spots out. 
She has no ill will like the moon in expecting any customers. 

The moon smiles sideways like the woman with her twisted eyes. 
The breeze in the moonlight erects the blades of grass. The woman 
and the moon have dark patches on their faces. Thes^ patches are 
a witness to the sexual by-passes and bites that have left them ugly. 
The woman has a paper roll which she tears in the end. She used 
it for the purpose of fragrance. She also tries to stimulate custo¬ 
mers sexually with the artificial flower. 

The poet finds nothing but rank corruption, grass filth and total 
immorality in society. He thinks of dry geraniums, the dusting holes, 
smells of chesnuts, smoke of cigaiettes in the corridors. He also 
finds smells of wine, and sex behind the shutters. On the whole 
he shows a total demoralized society. Here, men are not men and 
women are not women. 

By about 4o’clock, the broken young man reaches his destina¬ 
tion. He lives as a tenant in the apartment. He reaches his bed. 
Without looking forhis toothbrush, he goes to sleep. His shoes are 
lying at the door. This man will sleep through out the whole day. 
He looks at the knife which is twisted. The poet suggests laziness 
and violence of bloodshed through these images. The young man 
fills his life with thrill by doing dirty deeds. 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. At midnight the speaker moves through the city streets. 
The moon light holds the streets in its embrace. 

2. The speaker s memory is broken because of the influence 
of the moon. He is full of confusion and chaos. 

3. At half past one, one of the lamps in the street directs 
him to see a woman in the light of the door. 
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4. That woman is a prostitute (or a fallen woman). Her 
dress is a bit torn and covered with sand. It shows that 
she had been involved is sexual encounters at the 
beach. 

5. She invites the mid night walker for another sexual 
encounter with the twist of her eye. 

6. Her twisted eye look like the skeleton of the world or a 
twisted branch. 

7. TTie walker is reminded of a twisted, rusted broken spring 
lying in the yard of a factory. 

8. At half past two the lamp directs him to a cat eating 
stale butter in a gutter. 

9. TTiis reminds him of a child bringing out his hand from 
the pocket to take a toy from the quay. 

|0. The eyes of the child are vacant and unfeeling. There is 
no joy in his eyes. They are the eyes of the people looking 
through the shuttered doors, 

11. The walker is reminded of a crab covered with varnacles 
gripping the stick offered by him. 

12. It is half past three and the lamp directs him to the moon 
which is looking pale and sickly. Her face (moon’s 
surface) has patches of small pox. 

13. The moon has no ill for anyone like the prostitute. 

14. Tlie moon, like the prostitute, winks her feeble eye and 
smooths the hair of the grass. 

15. The moon twists a paper rose and nocturnal smells cross 
her brain. 

16. The speaker is reminded of the female smells in shuttered 
rooms, cigarette smells in corridors and cocktail smells in 
bars. 

17. All these images evoke the foul and stinking city culture. 

18. The speaker goes near his residence and the lamp points 
the number at his door. 

19. The speaker is asked to go to bed. The next morning he 
brushes and begins his routine. 

20. TTie fast reminder is the unkindest cut of all. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH their answers 

Q. 1. What details in the poem * Rhapsody on a Windy 
Night' suggest that the night is>windy ? 

Ans. Only the image of the moon gives some indication that 
the night is windy. The moon winked a feeble eye. This is perhaps 
due to the wind blowing. The hair of the grass was smoothened. 
This is again an indication that the night was windy. 

But we have not to take word *windy^ in this sense as ex¬ 
plained above. The word *windy* in the title is ironical. A wind ro 
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breeze is traditionally associated with poetic inspiration or spiritual 
revival. But the wind here brines no inspiration of renewal of the 
spirit. 

Eliot*s title is evocative. It evokes the feelings of hatred 
against those that corrupt modern society. The windy night has 
dried all human considerations. It has dried all spiritual and moral 
urges and feelings. The wind has swept clean all human gbodness 
and worth. 

Wind^ is often rejuvenating and reviving but in this poem wi^d 
is devastating and disturbing. It is a force of degeneration. 


Q,. 2. Give a list of all the twisted or crooked things 
that occur in the poem ^Rhapsody on a Windy Night'. IVhat is 
the poet trying to convey through them ? 

. _As the poet sees the hesitating woman coming towards 

him m the light, he looks at the corner of her eye which, much to 
his horror, twists like a crooked pin. This symbolizes the crooked 
nature of the woman and of urban life. 


_ The twist in the eye of the woman brings to his memory a 
series of twisted things seen by him : the. twisted branch, smooth and 
polished, as if it were the world’s skeleton, stiff and white, and a 
broken spring rusted, hard and curled, ready to break. 

These twisted things, by a natural transition, revive other 
memories equally suggestive of the seemy. side of urban life. The 
tongue of the cat slipping out to take in pale butter, rads by 
association to the child slipping out its hand to pocket a toy, as well 
as to the crab gripping the end of the stick with its barnacles.. 

there is a concentration of symbols all evocative of the 
norror, the squalor, the seedness and vacuity of modern life. 

i;r- wishes to convey dissociation of sensibility in modern 

PeoDh^ar*e°Hl.h^ H has no moral scruples. 

oeoDle and debased. It is a society of twisted 

people. All values are transvalued. 


Q,. 3. Bring out the points of comparison between the 
woman and the moon in 'Rhapsody on a Windy Night\ 

woman, the moon harbours no iJl-feelings. The 

feelings in the sense tLt she 
accepts all her customers passively, without love or hate. 

soft DO jll-feelings in the sense that she casts a 

and smoothiifjr #>i<-h*** ^ impartially, smiling into corners 

pale a“Zick,! InH hf the grass. The moon, like tL . woman, is 

marked Like^th•• patches, as if it were pook- 

that siliv old woman 's all alone. The Moon is like 

mat silly old woman living on her memories senile and pathetic. 

It smib-s'lnTo ® eye-meaning that it is pale at night. 

endro?,h^ m tays of the moon pass from the 

makes it shir.”"- of the grass and 
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We know that there is a spot on the moon. That spot has been 
compared with the pock-mark- 

Perhaps this is one of the major evocative metaphors in the 
poem. Eliot has deliberately transvalued or devalued traditional 
symbols. The moon is no longer symbol of beauty, love and 
tranquillity. It signifies universal prostitution. The poet compares it 
v/ith the loose woman who is engaged in the trade of her flesh. 

Q,. 4. The bizarre world of the *tiightmare streets’^ 
point oat the bizarre or «nightmarish scenes presented in 
the poem * Rhapsody on a Windy Night'. Which of these, in 
your opinion, is the most horrifying ? 

Ans. The speaker in the poem presents his observations 
and memories evoked by these observations as he walks through 
the streets of the city at night. Here hell is transported into the 
modern city. The poem presevers the nightmarish scenes. 

It is the crooked nature of urban life. There is a woman 
hesitating towards him in the light coming through a door which 
open on her like a grin. The torn and strained border of her dress 
suggests that she has been involved in .some sordid sexual encounter. 
His mind is filled with memories of many twisted things like the 
twisted branch and the twisted spring. 

The twisted things suggest to him the scenes of the cat 
twisting the tongue to take in pale butter, the child slipping out its 
bead to pocket a toy, a crab gripping the end of the stick, men with 
empty eyes peering through curtains etc. 

Of all the scenes, the scene of the prostitute is a little 
nightmarish. It is the most horrifying both to the speaker and to us. 

In fact, modem society is living a nightmarish life. People 
arc engaged in debasing and dehumanising actions. No one is 
bothered about human values and moral scruples. It is a society of 
great dogs tearing at one other for petty ends. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL Q,UESTiONS WITH THEIR 

ANSWERS 

Q, 5. Do you feel that the theme of the £liot"» 

* Rhapsody on a Windy Night' is relevant to as ? Give reasons. 

Ans. Eliot is a keen-eyed observer of the musky and 
macabre modern life that goes on mechanically without inspiring 
faith and confidence in us. It is a life sans moral values, spiritual 
considerations and human oneness. The society is felling apart, the 
centre is shaking and we iire drowning madly. We are in a’fluid 
state of dissultion. Eliot like iilakc and Hardy feels sad when he 
observes absence';, vacuities and voids in life. There is no hope for 
us and we’re bound to sufler if we do not change our life style. 

The poem primarily deals with the theme of life becoming 
mechanical, automatic and senseless . Children in cities are not 
mnooent and simple. In their childhood, their smiles arc 
smothered. Women have no chestity and fidelits. Men are 
hunting for sex objects. Modem cities are inhabited by thieving 
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children sex hungry woman and lusty man. All values stand 
devalued. The moon is cousin to the prostitute with a pale mcc ana 
dirty patches. Women are engaged in the trade of their bodies 
without any conscious or gilt. 

This is the way of the world. Eliot reveals our corruption 
and staleness comparing us to cats that lick the rancid butter in a 
gutter. Thus, we the modern cats are hunting for rancid butter. 
The poem is the experience of a drunkard who is demneted. This 

the true representative of modern 5 oc/e/y. Thus, 
Eliot*s analysis in the poem is in fact our own analysis. Eliot has 
talked about the modern mind. The poem is relevant to us because 
it shows us our corruption and misdeeds. Eliot wants us to correct 

our ways if we want to live a happy life. 

SELECTED PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATIONS 

1. Every street lamp that I pass 
Beats like a fatalistic drum. 

And through the spaces of the dark 
Midnight, shakes the memory 

As a madman shakes a dead geranium. (Lines 8^12) 

These lines have been taken from T.S. Eliot’s poem **Rhapsody 
on a Windy NighV\ The speaker in the poem gives his observations 
during his night walk in a great city. His observations are a severe 
condemnation of the corrupt and corrupting city culture, its stink 
and squalor, its prostitution and underworld, its sins and evils. 
The poem paints an inferno (hell) in words. The speaker hates the 
urbanised life which has become beastly and dehumanized. 

The speaker has to go back to his hotel at late night hours. 
The street lamps tell a sordid story in their light. The poet has 
already been disorganized by the moonlight. He is totally confused 
and dazed. He feels like exploding in the light of the lamps. 

These lamps reveal to him fortunes and fates of people that 
live there. The darkness of the midnight has made him as dead as 
a dead geranium He has lost his sense and sanity, balance and 
temperateness. He is watching madly and sadly at the ugly 
realities of the urban life in the light of the lamps. 

Special Remarks : We learn later that the speaker discovers 
a prostitute who returning after a sexual sorty on the beach hoping 
to bewitch more customers for her flesh It is an altogether 
immoral and sinful life. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

announces, declares ; fatalistic —a drum which declares 
(announces) somebody fate ; spaces—absences, voids ; shakes the 
memory—memory is shattered, shocked ; madman~noi a normal 
man ; Geranium—ibe dead flower signifies death all good things ; 

2. The street-lamp said, 'Regard that woman 

Who hesitates toward you in the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a grin. 

You see the border of her dress 
Is tom and stained with sand. 

And you see the l:orner of her eye 
Twists like a crooked pin’. 


(Lines 17-23> 
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These lines have been taken from Eliot’s poem. **Rhapsody of 
a Windy Night''* The poem reveals the ugly and seamy sides of 
urban culture—based on bestial and barbarous instincts. 

All human values stand topsyturvy in cities. Who rules here ? 
Sinners, boit-Ieggers, prostitutes, illegitimates, criminals and others 
of their tribe. The speaker is dazed to see these horrible scenes in 
the city during his night return to his hotel. 

This woman is a prostitute. She is the main character in the 
ooem who stands exposed for her immoral sex. The lamp light 
reveals her midnight sex encounters. She approaches the speaker 
with a view to cajole, coax and tempt him for another sexual 
encounter. She trades in sex and flesh. She pretends modesty 
while moving towards the speaker from the door. She looks a 
debauch from her dress. 


The border of her dress is tom, stained with sand. It tells the 
story of her sexual intercourse on the sea beach. The crooked 
woman invites the customers with her crooked eyes. 

Special Remarks : The poet has effectively picturised the 
prostitute and her trade. Such prostitutes are a common scene in 
metropolitan cities. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

regard —observe, notice carefully ; that woman —a prostitute 
who has returned after her sexual encounters ; hesitates —tries to 
trap customers for her body ; light of the door*—the house where the 
prostitute lives ; like a grin —the door reveals the sordidness of the 
prostitute (as laughs at her) ; tom and stained with sand —an 
indication that she had some sex on the sea^beach, her wears are 
torn and dirtied ; twists —cunning eyes ready to invite customers ; 
crooked pin —signifies her crookedness and levity. 

3. The memory throws up high and dry 
A crov'd of twisted things ; 

A twisted h' nch upon the beach 
Eaten smooth and polished 
As if the world gave up 
The secret of the skeleton 

Stiff and white. (Lines 23—29) 

These lines have been taken from Eliot’s poem ''Rhapsody on 
a Windy Night". The speaker gives his minute observations of the 
people in the city. The reader learns about the fast decaying and 
rotting human society. The poem reveals the fragmentation of 
human society. 

The nocturnal visitor comes across a pros (prostitute) who is 
out on her night trips to trade her flesh. The woman has been 
thrown out of joints. She is no more a normal and decent human 
being. I 

The night walker is reminded of a twisted branchllying on the 
beach eaten smooth. The twisted branch looks like a piece of bone 
licked clean by stray dogs. 
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Everything is eaten and licked. These images reinforce the 
atmosphere of disorganised society. It shows the emptiness and 
hollowness of modern life. The prostitute has been licked, kissed 
and sexed white as the white bone. 


Special Remarks : The passage signifies distortions and 
crookedness in modern life. It is impossible to arrest the moral 
decay and downfall of society. 


Difficult Words Explained : 

high and t/ry—lying scattered, disjointed, unorganised : 
crowd‘- 2 i number of ; rwijred—mis-shaped, not in good shape ; 
eaten rmocrA—stiff and dry ; skeleton —lifeless, dead. 


4. Remark the cat which flattens itself in the gutter. 

Slips out its tongue 

And devours a morsel of rancid butter. 

So the hand of the childt automatic. 

Slipped out and poclieted a toy that was running along 

the quay, 

I could see nothing behind that child's eye. 

(Lines 35—40) 

These lines have been taken from Eliot’s "Rhapsody on a 
Windy Night The night walker lays bare that emptiness and 
hollowness of modern city life. He comes across things and persons 
who remind him of a soulless society. 

The poem describes a rotting and fragmenting society. The 
nocturnal walker comes across a cat in the gutter. The cat is greedily 
eating a piece of stale and bad smelling butter. Then he remembers 
a child with a toy that was running along the port. The child has 
no joy in his eye. His is a machanical exercise. 


Both the images are powerful in depicting a soulless society. 
The cat sUnds mr human greed and human sex starvation. Ours is 

a foul and stinking society. We arc no better than greedy cats readv 
to tear at one another for petty gains. ^ 


Remarks : The passage reveals rank corruption and 

Kciety^^^*^^ debasement and dehumanization of modern 


Difficult Words Explained *. 
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18 The Cottage Hospital 

[John Betjeman (Birth 1906)] 

John Betjeman is the present British poet laureate. He has 
following works to his credit : Mount Zion^ Continual Dcm , Old 
Bats in New Belfries^ Collected Poems, Ghastly Good Taste. First 
and Last Loves. Betjeman addresses himself to snobbish audience. 
He has written many serious and light poems. He is notja trivial or 
sentimental poet. His poems deal with human problems—as the pre¬ 
sent poem deals with death. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

^The Cottage Hospital' written by John Betjaman was first 
published in the volume of poems named a 'A Few Late Chrys¬ 
anthemums.* This volume was published in 1954. ‘The Cottage 
Hospital’ is one of the beautiful and well-known poems in this 
volume. 

The poem consists of three stanzas. Each stanza contains six 
lines. Each line is further broken into two parts. Thus each 
stanza consists of twelve lines. The rhyme scheme of the six lines 

of the stanza is as follows : 

a b a b a b 

The first two stanzas are the objective description while the last 
stanza is subjective. 

John Betjaman’s poem show his capability of rninute observa- 
tion and description with minute details. The word pictures pointed 
by him are exact. There is the picture of the garden with a mulberry 
three at one end. A brick path leads to it and the grass growing at 
the foot of the tree is scanty. Then there is the picture of the poet 
lying in the cottage hospital with polished parquet. His sense of 
minute observation is perceived from the line ‘inflexible nurses’ feet. 
The picture of the poet ranged by the screens around him in an 
exact picture of a patient in a hospital room. 

The poem is subjective and has meditative quality bringing out 
the strong imagination of the poet. The poet imagines it in a disimal 
mood. He imagines his death in a hospital room where he would 
groan dying and twist the sweaty sheet. 

Or grasp for breath uncrying 
as 1 feel my senses drown’d 
While the air is swimming with insects 
and children play in the street’ 

The poem is surcharged with a mood of dismal depression. The 
sight of the fly struggling in the web of the spider, where the struggle 
is sure to be hopeless brings this dismal mood in the mood of the 
poets. The atmosphere of the garden at noon time under the 
mulberry tree is further sure to add this sadness. Naturally the 
poet begins to think of his own death. 

It is impossible to write a note on John Betjaman’s p<^try 
without some reference to the abysmal depression sometimes 
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apparent in it, and to his avowed terror of death. In this, if in no 
other respect, he resembles Dr. Johnson. The last stanza of this 
poem truly presents the terror or death of the terrible picture.of 
death. 

John Betjaman lives under the mulberry tree when the leaves 
hung down on a Sunday tea time heat and when. 

The air was swimming with insects. 

The poet was sure to become sad and thus he brings in this 
note of sadness in the poem. 

The picture of the housefly struggling in the web of the spider 
hopelessly and thus facing death while the children played in the 
street brings before our eyes the idea contained in the line of 
Shakespeare ; 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods. 

They kill us for their sport 

The last stanza of the poem shows the sentimentalism of the 
poet. Picture of his own death '*groaning in dying** or grasping for 
breath uncrying as he feels his senses drowned create pity in our 
mind for the poet. 

The place describes here is a garden and a mulberry tree at 
one end of the garden. The poet has succeeded in creating the 
atmosphere of the garden in the first two stanzas of the poem. In the 
third stanza, which gives the title to the poem, the poet describes a 
room in a hospital and by giving successful touches be is successful 
in giving the atmosphere of the hospital. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Betjeman is certain that people are indifferent to those who 
suffer and die. The world has its own way of functioning. People 
suffer in life only to die in misery. Nothing can prevent the world 
from ignoring those that die. He illustrates his poem for death of a 
fly and his own death in the end. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The poet watches with delight a mulberry tree in a 
garden. It is difficult month of summer and people often retire to the 
shed of the mulberry tree ro ger jome moments oj peace. The poet 
also goes to a garden in the city which has building of red bricks. 
He watches the tree which has juicy and round mulberry fruit. He lies 
down under the tree and enjoys its thick shed. He also finds struc¬ 
tures for apple and plum trees. He is resting in the cool shade. 
The insects are swimming in the air. The children are playing in the 
street. In this passage the poet prepares the background for the 
coming of death. 

Like him a house-fly runs to the mulberry tree and is trapped in 
the web of a spider and dies miserably. The house-fly is almost 
bre^hless in the hot month ot August. The insect flies towards the 
mulberry tree and unfortunately strikes the web of a spider. The 
web IS m ide of flexible filmy thread>. The house-fly is strongly held 
in the Wib Poor vic.im triei it. best to come out but to no avail. 
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In its struggle to save itself^ it loses its wings and itings. The world 
is going on at routine. The struggle of the house-fly has gone 
waste. No one has witnessed the intense struggle and death. The 
poet suggests that the spider’s web is the coffin of the fly. This passage 
prepares us for the main theme which is developed in the last 
passage. 

The poet builds imaginatively the scene of his own death. He 
finds himself akin to the house-fly^ the\helpless victim of the spider. 
He will fall ill and will be taken to some cottage-hospital for 
treatment. Nurses will take every possible step to treat him. 

Their job is really difficult. The poet will be lying on the 
stretcher or on operation table unconscious. The nurses will walk 
on the wooden floor with brisk feet. He will cry in pain lying 
on the doctor’s table- He will struggle for breath. The 
doctors will do their best but he will collapse on the table. The 
insects will be flying in the air and the children will be playing in 
the street. It shows that no one is worried about those who suffer. 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. There is a garden in the red provincial town. The garden 
has a long wall around it. 

2. There is a mulberry tree at the end of the garden. 

3. A brick wall leads to the mulberry tree. 

4. Scanty grass grows under the mulberry tree. 

5. The poet is resting under the mulberry tree- 

6. The branches of the mulberry tree don’t permit light to 
come under the tree. They are very dense. 

7. The mulberry fruit of ruby colour are growing and 
hanging under the leaves. 

8. It is Sunday. It is very hot. 

9. Apple trees and plum espaliers are also growing in the 
garden. 

10. The creepers are lying on the brown-coloured bricks of 
the garden. 

11. The insects are swimming in the air and the children are 

playing outside. 

12. A spinder has woven a web with its elasU'c lava. 

13. A fly comes into the web of the spider. It has shrouded 
Ccovered). 

14. The spider attacks the fly with its hairy claws and 
poisonous blades. 

15. The fly and the spider are engaged in a struggle. 

16. The fly has to lose to the spider. So, it is a losing battle 
for the fly. 

17. The poet looks at the fly-spider struggle and is conscious 
of his own death. 
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18. He imagines himself to belying in an obscure cottage 
hospital. 

19. The nurses will look after him moving on the polished 
floor. 

20. The walls will echo the sounds of the feet of the nurses. 

21. The nurses will have screened the poet from others. 

22. He will be crying in pain and twisting his bed-sheet 
because of the unbearable pain. He will be fighting in the 
clutches of Death. 

23. He will gasp for breath without crying. He will lose his 
senses. The air will be full of insects. 

24. The children will be playing in the streets unconscious of 
his death or tragedy. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL Q,UESTlONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 


stanza is that of a 
walled all around, 
not much of grass 
The leaves of the 
The brown bricks 
the air the insects 


ft 1. Discass the descriptioa of the smnnier month. 
What is the significance of the housefly in *The Cottage 
Hospital' ? 

Ans. The scene described in the first 
garden in a provincial town. The garden is 
There is a mulberry tree at the end and there is 
under the tree. A brick path leads to this tree, 
tree were hanging down giving a thick shade! 
supported the apple and plum espaliers and in 
were floating. Outside in the street the children were playing. 

This scene described by the poet gives deep details of the 
atmosphere. It is afternoon lime and the mood and the atmosphere 
naturally are sleep inducing and of laziness. 

The bright intentness is the brightness of the open atmosphere 

outside the shade of the mulberry tree. 

The description has more than one level of interpretation It 
IS not only a physical description of the garden and the strueele of 

the housefly m the web of the spider. This is a picture of human 
situation conveyed through the struggle of the housefly. The house¬ 
fly has to die because it is weak. The weak must go to the wall 
The poet imagines himself groaning on the operation table The 

us SoTSe “rs. sx isj : 

The episode of the fly and the spider in the second stanza of 
he poem serves as a prelude to the musings of the poet express-d in 

w^cb onhfsnM fly in the 

web of the spider, the poet muses over his own fate somewhere in 
future in some cottage hospital. soraewnere m 
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Q,. 2. Wby does the poet imagine himself as dying in 
a cottage hospital rather than in some city hospital ? Does 
the poem in yonr opinion, express an unhealthy fear of 
death ? *The Cottage Hospital*, {Page i07) 

Ans. John Betjaman had deep love for nature, especially the 
English countryside and seaside. He imagined that he would settle 
in Che countryside in his old age. That is why he imagines himself 
to be lying in the cottage hospital at the time of death rather than 
in the city hospital. 

As the end of the poem the poet imagines himself to be dying. 
Therefore his eyes and ears become weak. The air seems to be hazy 
as if the insects were swimming in it. The sound in the air seems 
to him like the noise of the children playing in the streets. 

The poet had always a characteristic pre-occupation with death 
in his life time. This was really an unhealthy fear of death. Any 
episode associated with death would make him muse over his own 
death. , 

The poet does not imagine his death on the operation table in 
some far off distant hospital. The death of the housefly and the 
feared death of the poet point to the fact that no one is concerned 
about others* welfare. It is a selfish world. The world goes on 
normally. Not a stir takes place. The dead are buried and 
forgotten. His death is your anC my death. This is a universal 
situation. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL QjUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q,. 3. What Is the theme of the poem ^The Cottage 
Hospital* by Jofau Betjeman 7 Do yon like the Idea of the poet 
or not 7 Give reasons. 

Ans. Betjeman has dealt with a very common theme—power 
of death but indifference of the living world to those that are dying. 
The world belongs to the living and has no place for the dead. Life 
is a dynamic flow and it is unmanly if we waste our time lamenting 
eternally for the lead Betjeman does not concern himself with 
eternal lamentation for the dead. He argues that the world enjoys 
ignoring sacrifies, exploitation and misdeeds that take place direct 
under their nose. This is highly condemnable and lamentable. 

The mighty rules the world and the weak are born to suffer. 
The ill-fated men can never be happy. Bad luck follows an unlucky 
man wherever he goes. The housefly is a weak insect. It feels 
restless in the intense heat and retires like the poet to have relief in 
the cool shade of the mulberry tree. She wants to enjoy the sweet” 
ness and the calm in its branches But it is not to be. If wishes 
were horses, beggars would ride. The housefly strikes and falls into 
the web of the spider. She struggles to come out but dies in the 

end. Death never walks, it is we who walk to death. Our life is 

dated and we will die come what may. 

The poet infers man's helplessness before death. He will also 
fall ill. He will be taken to some hospitalin a village. Doctors 
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will treat him but he will die in the hospital. He will make, fatile 
efforts to live. The world will not come to a halt when he dies. 
The poet finds close parallels between the fly and man. Both 
struggle for happiness and survival. Death is very powerful and man 
can not counter it. The poem establishes the supremacy of death 
and weakness of man. 

1 fully agree to the ideas of the poet because 1 have seen 
people dying helplessely. When death comes no doctors can save. 
Best of medicines fail to save you when your death time comes. 
You die—only you die. The world outside you enjoys and enjoys to 
the full. No one has time to weep a few tears for the dead. 

SELECTED PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

1. And say shall I groan in dying 

and I twist the sweaty sheet ? 

Or grasp /o/- breath oncrying 

as I feel my senses drown'd 

While the idr is swimming with insects 

and children play in the street ? (Lines 31—36) 

The passage is taken from Betjeman’s poem "'The Cottage 
HospitaT*. The poet reveals sheer human unconcern for the dying 
The housefiy dies in the web of a spider. The ill-fated people 
always suffer wherever the go. Misfortunes follow them. The 
housefly comes to the garden to have some respite from intense heat 
but IS killed. This is true of all poor and unlucky human beings. 

These are concluding lines of the poem. The poet has 
witnessed the murderous struggle of the housefly in the web of the 

^ider in the mulberry tree. The housefly fought a losing battle. 
The poet imagines himself lying on a table for operation in some 
distant cottage hospital. He wil 1 be crying in pain. The medical 

staff would be making all efforts to give him all possible treatment 

A time will come when he will faint. He will stop crying flftni 
soon collapse and die. The world will go on as ever Thelnsect! ^ 
fly in ‘he'"tense heat. The chUdren will dance and play !n"he slwl 

wishes to point out that the 

.o .h. :x 

Difficult Words Explained ; 

groan-write (cry) in pain, unbearable pain • twist—tnr^ 
to lessen pam, an effort though useless • jH^ea/v k 

perspire and make wet the sheet * 

difficulty : uncrymg-he will not be ab!e to weep bt^us^ of f 
pain; he will faint* mv of intense 

unconMious ;/Ae air h swimming with 

2. Out of this bright intentoess 
into the mulberry shade 
Masca domestica {housefly) 
swaue from the August light 


(Lines 13—16) 
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These lines have been taken from **The Cottage Hospital** 
written by John Betjeman. The poet describes the inevitability of 
death. He pictures a housefly in the web of a spider helplessly 
fighting for her survival. The housefly dies miserably. TTie poet 
is apprehensive of some such death in his own case. 

The poet is resting under a dark and juicy mulberry tree. The 
juicy and round mulberry fruit are hidden in the green leaves. 
There is a web of a spider in the tree A housefly comes from the 
hot atmosphere to rest in the shade of the tree. The fly has come 
for some relief but she is caught tightly in the web of a spider and 
killed. 

The poet describe his possible death in some cottage hospital 
attended by nurses and treated by doctors. He will fight for his 
life breathlessly and will die a miserable death. 

Special Remarks ; The poet describes how a summer- 
harrased housefly chances to come to the garden to seek some 
respite from heat and is trapped in the web of a spider and is finally 
killed. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Bright —-scorching, intense ; weltering ; intentness —heat ; 
shade~coo\ shade of the mulberry tree ; Musca domestica —the 
common housefly ; came flying from outside heat to the 

cool shade of the mulberry tree ; August light^thc unbearable and 
sweating heat of the summer month. 

3. Slap into slithery rigging 
by the waiting spider 
Which spun the lithe elastic 

till the fly was shrouded tight. (Uues 17 — 20) 

The passage has been taken from Betjeman’s poem **The 
Cottage Hospitar*. The poet describes how the housefly is trapped 
into the web of a spider and is killed. This is the fate of all 

unfortunate beings. 

The poet is witnessing the drama. A housefly flies to the tree. 
There is a web of a spider. The spider has made this web very 
elastic. As soon as the housefly came the spider’s way, the latter 
trapped the former in the web. 

Special Remarks : The poet wishes to point out that an 
unfortunate person has to meet many difficulties wherever he goes. 
The housefly comes to relax and rest but is killed. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Slithery —the web was made of slippery things ; rigging—the 
web could trap other objects or beings ; elastic —slippery ; shrouded 
—trapped, gripped, held, fastened ; tight —no hope of coming out. 

4. Down came the hairy talons 
and horrible poison blade 
A nd none of the garden noticed 
that fizzing, hopeless fight. 


(Lines 21—24) 
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These lines have been taken from John Be^eman*s poem **The 
Cottage HospitdV*. The ppem effectively describes the death of the 
housefly caught in the slimy web of a spider. The housefly struggles 
hard to escape from the jaws of death but to no avail. The poet 
imagines he too will die in this fashion in some cottage hospital. 

These lines the fight between the spider and the housefly in the 
web of the spider. A housefly has been caught in the web of the 
spider. The fly is stuck up in the slimy and sticky materia] of the 
web. She fails to move out. Immediately the nearby waiting 
spider come to attack the helpless housefly. The ferocious spider 
attack the helpless fly with its poisonous blades. The fly is fighting 
a losing fight. 

Special Remarks : Perhaps* all of us fight losing fights 
against death. Man, like the housefly, is a weak creature and can't 
fight the forces of death. Death is too powerful for man to brave 
and challenge. The poet imagines that he will also die helplessly 
like the housefly. 


Difficult Words Explained : 

hairy ro/onr—the poisonous blades of the housefly ; horrible — 
dangerous ; blade —wings : none of the garden ^nox a person or 
object cam. forward to help her or saw the scene except the poet; 
fizzing —full of hissing sounds ; hopeless fight —the housefly was 
fighting a losing fight. □□□ 


19. The Unknown Citizen 

[fV.H. Auden 1907—73] 

Auden is a poet of social protest. He embraced Marxism for 
quite some time. Many of his poems deal with oppression and 
suppression of man by man. The England-born Auden migrated to 
America in 1939 and became an American citizen. He writes about 
philosophical and religious issues. But he is more known for his 
satirical work. His major works are : The Shield of Achilles^ City 
Without Walls, New Year Letter, The Age of Anxiety, He is a bitter 
critic of the capitalists who suck the blood of poor people. He 
wants awareness in pe'ple to rise in revolt against injustices* 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

The first thing to note about the poem is its To JS/07/378. 
This Monument is erected by the State. The citizen is not known 
by his name, or human relationship but simply by a statistical 
number entered in the Register of the Statistical Department. It 
means that he has been a mere mechanical unit and not lived a life 
of feelings, emotions and ideas. 

The number in the title denotes how an individual is actually 
regarded in a modern, regimented and centralised state. The 
dedication is on the model of the dedication to the unknown soldier 
on a marble monument raised in his memory. The author, in the 
dedication, as given in the title, paradies the outlook of the 
regimented state. 
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The poem has been regarded as satirical lyric, because it 
attacks the modern concept of the individual in the state. According 
to this concept the individual is not a free being but the product of 
economic, commercial and political forces which are shaped and 
controlled by the state through different organisations. The indivi¬ 
dual is forced to live in the pattern set up for him by these forces 
and organisations. 

He is under constant watch and vigilance of the agencies who 
report about him. The poet gives imaginary but suggestive names 
to some of these organisations to show how they function in a 
modern, regimented and industrialised state, and how they force a 
uniformity on all the individuals—Bureau of statistics^ Social 
Psychology workers. Producers Research and High Grade Living 
and the Researchers into Public opinion. There is a deep satirical 
vein in the following lines : 

“Except for the war till he retired 
He worked in a factory and never got fired. 

But satisfied his employers. Fudge Motors Inc. 

Yet he was’n^a scab or odd in his views. 

For his union reports that he paid bis dues, 

(our report on his union shows it was sound)*'. 

But the most effective sat'rical touch is contained in the lines : 
‘*Was he free 7 Was he happy ? The question is absurd. 
Had anything been wrong, we should certainly have 
heard”. 

The following explanation of the line is worth studying : 

“The citizen of a modern stale is thought of as an ideal 
because he is not unusual in any way. If he had a single thought 
of his own which might have nrade him difierent from others, he 
would not have been, a model citizen. The state would have thought 
that there was a something wrong with him ; the question of his 
happiness and his freedom is dismissed as non-essential and absurd 
by the State”. 

The modern craze for statistics, questionnaires, Insurance 
policies and surveys is also treated ironically. ‘The Twentieth 
century is so laid up in statistics, his life from birth to death is so 
packed with certificates that there is nothing private or sacred left in 
his life. 

Yet so elusive is human, nature that the real secret of his soul 
manages to escape this strict regimentation of facts. Though his 
whole life is mapped out in statistics the citizen remains unknown”. 
In this remaining unknown lives the irony of the situation. 

The poem expresses the deepest thoughts of the poet on tht 
ironical and unhappy situation in which an individual finds himself 
in a modern state. Though he is described as a free citizen of a 
democratic state, yet he is bound in chains “Our researchers into 
Public opinion are content/that he held the proper opinion for the 
time of the year”. 

It not only describes the situation of the individual but mak^ 

his silent reaction to this situation which runs as a constant undef^ 
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current in the poem, giving it unity of 

in the SMsc in which we use it to denote the 

Keats—the scene, the theme, the landscape are different it is the 

dreary landscape of the modern industrialised and 

Since satire is the dominating tone of the poem, it is just to call it a 

satirical lyric, ^ 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

iVhat is an individual in an Industrialised 

society where the State exercises absolute control over him througn 

its agencies and imposes a uniformity on him ? 

The answer is clear. The individual is reduced to a mere 

mechanical unit that can be identified by just a statistical number, 

Man has no real freedom. He cannot express his views on any 

matter, not even on the Education System. He cannot hold any 

opinion. ^ _ 

Actually in a Centralised State, he must change his opinion 

from time to time because he must conform to the overall pattern of 

the ideologies propagated by the State. He must live on the pattern 

set by the State. This means that individual freedom does not exist 

in a modern ideology-oriented and regimented state. 

An individual has no freedom to think differently from the 
pattern adopted by the agencies controlled by a bercaucratic set up. 
He has to live a routine and mechanical life- He is, therefore, 
neither free nor happy. He is not known by any name, any einotional 
relationship, any personal history, 'but by just a number in a 
statistical Register maintained by the State. A citizen who conforms 
to the Society, never criticises it, never interferes with its systems 
lives a mechanical life, is an ideal citizen in a modern state. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE POEM 


The poem is a memorial for a citizen in a modern so called 
democratic state where everything is state controlled and regimented. 
The unknown citizen is stated to have been a person against whom 
the bureau of statistics finds no official complaint. He appears a 
saint from all the reports that refer to his general conduct. 

He has done everything in the interest of the greater community. 
He worked in his factory. Fudge Motors Inc. all along till the day 
of his retirement except during war time. He satisfied his employers 
to the best of bis ability. However he was not a black sheep nor was 
he eccentric of abnormal in his views. He paid bis dues to the 
union which was also sound in its sending. 


Our social psychology Department found him popular with his 
colleaques. The press also states that he was a regular subscriber 
to a newspaper and showed normal reactions to advertisements. He 
was fully insured Also according to his health card he seemed to 
have been in the hospital only once bat left it cured. 

He seemed to have been conscious of the advantages of the 
instalment plan and had purchased all the amenities of life for him¬ 
self. Also he had proper type of opinions about war and peace. He 
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was married and had five children, 
of children expected in a family, 
education. 


That was normally the number 
He did not interfere in their 


In spite of all this it cannot be clearly stated whether he was 
happy or free. The state that had a close watch on all his doings 
should have known about it if he had any adverse feeling about his 
happiness and free state of life. There was nothing reported to the 
contrary anywhere. 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 


1. A marble monument has been erected in the memory of 
the unknown citizen by the State. 

2. The unknown citizen was considered to be an ideal one. 

There was no ofiScial complaint against him in the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


3. His conduct was excellent or ‘saintly* in the modern sense 
of the word. He is democratic in his dealings. 

4. He does everything keeping in mind the interests of society 

and the state. He is not bothered about his personal 
gams and interests. 

5. He remains in war fora short time. Later he dedicated 
himself to the cause of peace. 

6. His employers are fully satisfied with his job. He has 
never been punished or dismissed in the factory. 

7. He is a member of the Trade Union and has been paying 
its dues. His co-workers arc satisfied with him. 

8. He has purchased many items after reading advertisements 
in papers. 

9. He has been .mply insured. 

10. He keeps good health. Once he fell ill but left the hospi¬ 
tal cured. There is no other record of his being ill. 

11. He takes advantage of the Instalment Plan. He had 

purchased all good things—frig, radio, T.V. and other 
things. 

12. He has no opinion of his own. When war, he joins war. 
In peace, he advocates the cause of peace.. 

13. He has five children which is the right nu-iber of families. 

14. He is a great father and does not interfere with the educa¬ 
tion of his children. 

15. The State is not bothered about his individual happiness 
and freedom. 


SELECTED TEXTUAL QUESTIONS WITH THEIR 

ANSWERS 

^ i Explain the irony in the title of the poem ^The 

significance of the dedication 
to JS/07/M/378 ? What do you think the letters and figures 
might refer to 7 ® 
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Ans. The title ‘Unknown Citizen’ is ironical as it parodies 
the dedication to an unknown soldier given on a marble memorials 
dedicated to him usually found in our cities. 

The significance of the dedication to JS/07/M/378 lies in the 
fact that a citizen in a modem regimented state is d'^noted by a 
number or by statistical figures rather than by his name. Thus he 
is no more the cream cf creation but simply a mechanical unit 
recorded in our statistical registers. The letters and figures given 
here are imaginary invented by the writer to illustrate his point. 

The title is indicative of the fact that modern consumer society 
has reduced man to a non-entity. Today, we are known by certain 
code numbers. have been reduced to ciphers. We have all 
dreamable amenities but we don’t have our human personality. The 
title effectively suggests the negation of human urges and human 
personality. 

Man today is a cog in the social machine. He must fit well in 
the machine if he wants social respectability. Those that have indivi¬ 
duality are not ‘saints’. They stand condemned in the modern 
unthinking world. In the government records we are known by our 
file number. So is the case in schools and colleges. 

It is unfortunate that human beings are treated as files. There 
is no weightage to human values, and moral scruples. One who 
can swim with time is the best man. One who changes like the 
weather cock is a good man. The saintly unknown citizen is known 
to the state and other departments through his file and number 
but remains unknown to himself. 

0,-2. Who is the speaker in the poem *The Unknown 
Citizen ? Where and to whom is he speaking ? What do yon 
Rnther about his social and splritnal outlook from the poem ? 

Ans. The speaker seems to be a representative member of 
the bureaucracy of a modern regimented state (may be the U S... 
or some modern European state). He seems to be speaking to those 
who will like to know the position oi an individual living in a 
Modem Society. 

The speaker seems ironical in describing the position of an 
unknown citizen. He is not satisfied with the system as it curbs the 
individual freedom and curbs his power to think and grow intellec¬ 
tually. An Individual in a regimented state cannot live the original 
life of mind. 

There can be no scope for developing .spiritual outlook of such 
a citizen in the modern conditions of regimentation and over-all 
controller the state. AK^o he is expected to fall in a normal rut in 
the social set up in which he is living. 

One another level of interpretation, the speaker can be any 
human being who has the capacity to feel and who is sensitive. The 
poet can be the speaker who condemns the insensitivity of the 
modem states. There is scathing sarcasm in the tone of the speaker 
He does not pardon the state for its callousness to its citizens. 

One might say that the speaker is the human soul who speaks 
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out of hurt and distress. Human soul is pained to see how man is 
treated by man. 

Q,. 3. Do yon think ih^ poem **The Unknown Citizen'* ia 
merely a light-hearted, hnmorons and witty piece of writing, 
or do yon think that it expresses deeply felt emotions ? 

Ans. This poem is not merely a light-hearted, humorous 
and witty piece of writing. It expresses deeply felt emotions of the 
poet whose love with Anne Moore, the niece of his master, forms a 
romantic episode in the world of love. 

For instance lines ‘Love, all alike, no season knows, nor 
elimc” or ‘^She is all states and a princes, nothing else is" arc 
vibrant with emotion. Thus inspite of certain conceits and 
hyperboles the poem is not a humorus and light-hearted expression 
but one that contains deeply felt emotion of the poet. 

The poem has serious moral intentions. The poet or the 
speaker is highly sarcastic of the callous ways of the state to its 
citizens. There is no comic element or looseness in the poem. The 
poet is highly upset when he finds his fellow human beings reduced 
to non-entities. It is shocking that human beings are treated are 
machine spares by the government and its vanous departments. 

The poet is critical of the modem consumer goods conscious 
society. In this society only the possessor is respected. The more 
you have the better roan you arc. People collect all amenities by 
fair or foul means to attain social status. There is a rat race. We 
arc all blind. We are running towards deep ditches. The poet 
condemns materialistic tendencies of the modem world. 

IMORTANT PASSAGES EOR EXPLANATION 

1. He was found by the Boreau of Statistics to be 

One against whom there was no official complaint. 

And all the reports on his conduct ag ree 

That, in the modern sense of an old fashioned word, 

he was a saint. 

For in everything he did he served the Greater 

Gommnnity. 
(Lines 1 — 6) 

These lines have been taken from W.H. Auden’s poem **The 
Unknown Citizen'^. The poet severely condemns the modern civili¬ 
zation which has reduce human beings to non-entities. Man in the 
modern society has been reduced to a cog of a machine. He has i 
lost his name and identity. He ris a figure, a file, a number. The 
fall is ignoble. Man has lost himself, his soul, his name amidist 
progress and prosperity. 

These are the opening lines of the poem. The governments 
undertake extensive surveys about their people. Certain Bureau 
collects facts and figures about all the citizens. The government 
Bureau officials certify that they have not received any adverse 
report about his character and conduct. 

There are no complaints registered with the government 
departments. He was good and ideal citizen and lived responsibly. 
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He served society. He sacrified his interests for the interest of the 
society he lived in. 

The Bureau officials declare that he was a saint. It does not 
mean that he was a god-fearing, holy or sacred persons. 

Special Remarks : This word does not carry any religious 
sentiments and associations. It simply means that he was a 
responsible, awakened, alert and sensible citizen. It could also 
mean that he did not have any individual opinion. He believed 
what others believed. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Bureau of Statistics—a. governmental agency which keeps a 
record of the citizens of the si&it ; no official complaint —perhaps 
there are no complaints registered with the police or any other state 
agency ; all the reports on his conduct agree —we have many 
agencies to report about his conduct. All the reports about him are 
almost identical (same) ; modern sense—the present meaning ; old 
fashioned word—(jiaint) is called as an obsolete word ; saint—a very 
good citizen ; served the Greater Community—he did not have his 
individual personality, he was guided by social interests. 

2. Except for the war till the day be retired. 

He worked in a factory and never got fired 
But satisfied his employers. Fudge Motors Inc. 

Yet he wasn't a scab or odd in his views. 

For his Union reports that he paid his docs 
{Our report on his Union shows it was sound) 

And our Social Psychology workers found 

That he was popular with his mates and liked a drink. 

(Lines 7—13) 

These lines have taken from the poem **The Unknown 
Citizen'* by Auden. Auden condemns the modern civilization which 
has snatched man’s individuality and identity. Modern man is not 
better than a spare part of a machine. The government departments 
treat him as if he were a commodity in the market. 

The unknown citizen was a responsible and ideal citizen. He 
was a loyal worker with Fudge Motors Inc. He worked to the 
satisfaction of his employers. He was a member of the Trade Union 
and paid bis membership fee regularly. He Was not strange or silly 
In his views. He was a fine man according to his ypion. The 
Social Psychology Workers has investigated that he was a social 
type. He liked mixing with his fellow workers. He used to drink 
with them. 

Special Remarks ; The poet laughs at the parameters of 
goodness of the modern citizen. This is condemnable as man’s soul 
and conscience is not taken Into consideration. His human worth is 
safely brished aside. What is man without human dignity ? Modern 
citizens don’t have moral virtues—perhaps they don’t need them. 

Difficult Words Ea plained : 

Retired —retired from his job in the factory ; never got fire — he 
was never punished, there arc no adverse remarks in his service 
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records ; w'asTi't a scab or odd—petty and eccentric (he was a normal 
mixing type) : paid his dues —he paid membership and other fee to 
his union ; it was sound —the union was quite powerful ; social 
psychology—the department which studies the behaviour patterns of 
citizens in a state ; mates —colleagues, co-workers ; liked a drink — 
often had wine club sittings with his friends ; 

3. He was fully sensible to the advantages of the instal¬ 
ment plan. 

And had everything necessary to the Modern Man, 

A Phonography a radiOy a car and a frigidaire. 

Our researchers into Public Opinions are content. 
That he held the proper opinions for the time of years ; 
When there was peace, he was for peace ; when there was 
war he went. (Lines 20—24) 

These lines have been taken from Auden’s poem **The 
Unknown Citizen'*. Auden condemns the modern civilization which 
has reduced man to a non-entity. An ideal man or a saint amongst 
us is one who does not have individuality and freedom of thought. 
What a fall for us ! Man has lost himself, his soul, his conscience 
amid't materia! prosperity. 

The ideal citizen of the poem had all the best consumer goods. 
He had a phonograph, a Vadio, a car, a refrigerator and other 
amenities. Please note it that he had purchased all these things on 
instalment basis. There is a very bad trend among people these days 
to possess consumer items. One who has them is supposed to be the 
best or most respectable person. People buy respectability on 
instalment basis. What fun 1 

The poet delivers the most crushing blow of the poem. The 
unknown citizen did not have his own opinions. He went with the 
swin. He did not cherish any ideals or ambitions. He was a sup¬ 
porter ol' peace when there was peace. He deserted peace and 
supported war when war broke out. He joined war on the orders of 
the statesmen. 

Special Remarks. The poet wishes to point out that the 
unknown citizen was a nose-led man. He was guided and pulled by 
strings from some where else. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

Sensible—aware of (was wise to take advantage of) ; advantage'. 
— benefits of the instalment plan ; instalment plan —to buy th igs 
paying charges in spaced instalments ; frigidaire —referigeratoT ; 

investigators, surveyors ; Public opinions —surveyors who 
investigated the unknown citizen’s reactions and responses to various 
issues ; content — the researches, surveyors are satisfied ; proper 
opinions —the unknown citizen changed his opinions with the change 
in situations. 

4. Was he free ? Was he happy 'I The question is absurd. 

Had anything been wrong, we should certainly have 

heard. (Lines 28—29) 

These lines have been taken from Auden’s famous poem **The 
Unknown Citizen ** Auden laments the fact that modern man is 
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treated as a spare part of a machine. The governments don t treat 
him as a living human being capable of feeling and thinking. 

He has gained the best of consumers goods for his comforts but 
he has lost his inward peace, social justness, human worth and 
individuality. Modern consumer conscious society has ruined man ^ 
inward happiness by making hi n a non-thinking and non-feeling 
machine. 

This is the most important question about us. What have we 
gained from tremendous progress and development ? * we have 

with us cars, frigs, radios, televisions, cassettes and other things. 
True, we have more to eat and more to wear. But are these things 
essential for a happy living ? Yes, they are aids to happy living, but 

not end in themselves. ^ ^ ^ 

The government departments keep compiled facts and ngure 

about us all in their files. Various Boards and agencies investigate 
our actions. There are hundred and one boards to look after our 
welfare. The government treats us happy and free if there are no 
complaints in the ofBcial records of the government. 

Spttci^l Remarks. No one has ever cared for the inward 
happiness of the citizens. No one has cared to think how people live. 
There are mechanical and mathematical calculations alone. Mere 
possessions don’t make men happy. They need love, sympathy and 
fellow-feeling. The world today is fragmented into pigeon-holes^ 
People are living in isolations. The poet condemns the self-wi.led 
isolation of the modern man. Governments are to blame for the 
tragic situation because they have not treated men as human beings 


but as spares. 

Difficult Words Explained : 

the question about his happiness or peace is ridiculous 
or silly ; wro/ig—had there been something wrong about him, the 
state would have come to know through its agencies ; we—the state 
agencies ; certainly —surely ; heard —come to know. QDO 


20. Johnson’s Cabinet Watched by Ants 

[Robert Bly{b. 1926)] 

Robert Bly stands at top amongst the politically aware poets. 
He does not wish to pass on his political ideology through literature. 
He does not wish to preach his political opinions. Political poems 
don’t, perhaps, should not put in verse form the ideas of the poet- 
Political poems don’t present the writer’s individual political views 
on issues. He says that a true political poem brings social awareness. 
It makes reader think and feel. The reader is moved into deep 
awareness. Bly blasts Johnson’s antipeople Vietnam policies. He 
has the courage to expose people in high places. We admire the 
way he exposes their masks. He exposes the hypocrisy of the 
Vietnam war. He edits a magazine called The Sixties. His collec¬ 
tion of poems The Light Around the Body was awarded in 1968. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 

Robert Bly is one of the few pacts who can fight tooth and 
nail to oppose exploitation and oppression. Poets very often sell their 
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conscience for yellow metal or for political patronage. Bly is a 
political poet. In the sense that he lays bare the political shamless- 
ness and mckedness of President Johnson. It is very difficult to 
oppose the^American President. But Bly does that without favour 
of fear. The poem is political not because it talks about the politics 
but because it aims at denouncing criminal statesman who wear the 
mask of goodness and partriotism. 

It aims at making people aware of quality people armed them 
and their rights. We know fully well that Johnson had many faces 
so far his Vietnam policy was concerned. He befooled the people of 
America when he was fighting in Vietnam to control the spread of 
commonilism imperialism and give peojde their [liberties. TTie poem 
shows that he, his Minister, big business men and Generals did 
everything possible to destroy Vietnam. 

The poem is a bold and frontol attack on the murderers Ot 
democracy and the killers of American constitution. It criticises the 
passive and mindless Americans who are supporting champions of 
brutality. Bly does not use ve^ many symbols but he refers to 
many authorities to prove his point. His collusion to threats and 
his old etrusean show the purpose of the poem. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE POEM 

Robert Bly reveals the hypocrisy and falsehood of the goverrt- 
ment of America tmder President Johnson. The Vietnam War exposes 
the hollowness of Johnson^s claim of securing human rights in 
Vietnam by checking the growth of Communism. Bly is an outspoken 
critic of Johnson’s Vietnam Policy. He makes a frontal attack on 
Johnson’s anti-people policy. He minces no words in telling U3 
that the Foreign Policy of Johnson is a dismal failure. Bly shows 
Johnson’s real face in this poem. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF TBX POEM 

Johnson and his supporters have a night-meeting in a clearing 
in a deep forest. The place of meeting is significant as it far away 
deep in the forest so as to avoid people’s detection. Moreover, dark 
policies can be better discussed and planned in the darkness of the 
deep forests. 

Along with Johnson are his ministers, heads of various depart* 
ments, stockholders of large steel companies. They gather in a 
small place covered by dense branches overhead. We know 
public image of those gathered here. They are bossy and super* 
cillious people who are arrogantly proud of their power. Here they 
are in a fantastical world. They *appear changed*. 7%^ are wear¬ 
ing wooden shoes to show off their simplicity. In actual life they are 
cunning. 

Cruel generals conduct themselves like innocent Iambs in the 
forest. Bly suggests deeper layers of meaning. These brutes arc 
wearing masks of simplicity, innocence and piety. The main burden 
of the poem is to knock the rosy masks off their artificial face s. 
Those that behave like lambs are in fact worse than Judo, the arch 
traitor. 
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Bly continues the theme of hypocrisy and treachery in the next 
staMa as well.. The poet lays bare the mask of innocent and reveals 
their darj^aces for public ridicule, Behind the curtain^ these politi¬ 
cians^ officials, executives and other functionaries of the government 
conspire to bum the rice-supplies to Vietnam, They have made 
elaborate plans to starve the brave people of Vietnam to death by 
cutting off their supply-line. This is what they do. And see what 
they profess in public. They adopt high and mighty attitude, an 
at titude of generosity in public. 

They declare in public that they believe in and implement 
Henry David i horeau’s policy of freedom and equal rights. Thoreau 
opposed slavery and the tyranny of government over the individual. 
Thoreau was opposed to the America*s expansionist war against 
Maxico. Johnson's men believe in and implement colonial and 
expensionist policies. But they give elegant speeches in public. They 
declares they are friends of the people of Vietnam. In fact they 
are the deadliest enemies of the Vietnamese. They have night meet¬ 
ings in the forest. Before going to. public they remove all sings of 
the meeting in the forest. They claim to be champions of freedom 
and independence. They throw fire boms to ruin Vietnam. Bly boldly 
points out glaring discrepancies in their public pronouncements 
(public morality) and actual execution (real morality). They are 
Satanic in their designs. They talk of granting liberties and equal 
rights to all. 

Bly delivers a severe blow to the people of America who have 
been willing victims of Johnson's deliberate dehumanization process. 
'Old tree* stands for the American tradition of liberty and the tradi¬ 
tion of Christianity. Ants and toads are the people of America who 
sing songs on tyranny. They little know that they are helping the 
perpetuation of tyranny. 

Johnson’s countrymen, his generals, his officers, his cabinet 
are ants and toads who unmindfully support his policy on Vietnam 
The Btruscans controlled parts of Italy before the days of the Roman 
empire. There is probably a comparison here between American 
and Roman imperialism and a suggestion that the American people 
clahn that they are to defend human freedom against the 

tyranny of communism, but they are actually only helping to establish 
another kind of tyranny. People are toadies or sycophants of 
Johnson. They natter their President without realising Jthe damage 
be is causing to the spirit of freedom. ® 

ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

1. There is a deep clearing in the forest, 

2. Johnson’s cabinet meets in this deep clearing. 

3. The cabinet plans their hyporitical policies about people. 

4. There are share-holders and big business men as well in 

this meeting. 

A enact life of poor men wearing wooden shoes. 

V Xl actions are different from their announcements 

7. They hold Thoreau’s ideal off individual liberty in public 
here they demonstrate themselves differently. ' 
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8. They swear by Constitutional rights but deny people what 
is enshrined in the Constitution. 

9. They presumably fight in Vietnam to curb Communism but 

in fact perpetuate injustices on the people of Vietnam. 

10. They starve and torture the people of Vietnam. 

11. They are non-Christians in their actions though they talk 

of the Bible. 

12. The ants and toads dance around these politicians. 

13. They sing songs of tyranny and oppression. 

14. These are the songs about American imperialism. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT TEXTUAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Bly has said that his intention in **Johnson’s 
Cabinet Watched by Ants*’ is to reveal the hidden impulses in 
the American psyche'. What impulses or attitudes of the 
American people are revealed here as responsible for 
Vietnam War ? 

Ans. Robert Bly fell that the hidden impulses in the American 
psyche were neccseary to be revealed. This American psyche was 
motivation behind American’s foreign and domestic policies ; includ¬ 
ing her involvement in the Vietnam War. These hidden impulses 
made them do things secretly which were different from what they 
did in public. For example, the members of Johnson’s cabinet 
worked out their fantasies of simple, innocent life. 

The stock holders of big steel companies who have become 
rich and important still look back nostalgically to the days when 
they were simple, people, wearing wooden shoes, and try to recreate 
those days in privacy. The powerful and destructive generals try 
to play at being innocent people or religious men. People who 
lecture on Thoreau and the Declaration of Independence, cause 
tyranny in the war. 

So the generals and politicians read the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence and go to church and yet act in a manner which violates the 
tradition of liberty and the true teachings of the church. All these 
hidden impulses of the American people are revealed by Bly. 

ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT QUESTIONS WITH THEIR 

ANSWERS 

Q 2. What do you learn of the people of American 
including their President from your study of the poem 

'Johnson's Cabinet Watched by Ants' ? Or 

What is the theme of the poem 'Johnson's Cabinet Watched 
by Ants' by Robert Bly ? 

Ans. Robert Bly blasts the beautiful image created by 
John‘^on on his masses so far his Vietnam policy is concerned. 
Johnson apparently teils his people that America is busy fighting to 
spread communalism and communist atrocities in Vietnam. His 
Ministers Department heads business men and other [Central func¬ 
tionaries severe in the name of Thoreau and American Constitution. 
They adopt laughty postures of equal liberty in public. They declare 
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themselves to be his supporters of Vietnam. These are people play¬ 
ing to the glory. , _ 

Bly tells us their naked reality and the ugly truth. These men 
arc devils and mindless. They burn the lice supply and throw nrc 
bombs in Vietnam. They go to Church and do all sets of wong 
deeds. Talking of Thoreau they deny to be very brutals. And the 
people of America are just passive supporters of tyranny. They arc 

convinced that the loughty slogans and..lies in Johnson and nw 

alles. They dance around him as if he were a great crusader for 

human dignity and human rights. ,. ^ • 

Bly succeeds in debunking the make believe world of patn^ 
tism of Johnson and his men. He convinces us that he is the 
enemy of human race. By in direction, Bly wants us to stand in 
revolt and reject the so called good deals of President Johnson, 

SELECTED IMPORTANT PASSAGES FOR EXPLANATION 

1. Tonight they burn the rice-supplies ; tomorrow 

They lecture on Thoreau ; tonight they move around the 

trees. 

Tomorrow they pick the twigs from their clothes ; 
Tonight they throw the fire-bombs, tomorrow 
They read the UecUrsktion of Independence '* iomorrow 
they are in church. (Lines 6—10) 

These lines have been taken from Bly/s poem **Jo/msony 
Cabinet Watched by Ants^\ The poem i' a criticism of the capitalistic 
and anti-people policies of the American government or tor that 
matter any government. 

Governments claim to bt champions of liberties, rights, equali¬ 
ties and free speech whereas in actual practice they exploit the poor, 
suck the blood of the weaker sections. The poem effectively shows 
the disparity between political manifestos and their ugly executions. 

The passage bring out the political hypocrisy of the politicians. 
Rice was to be supplied to the people of Vietnam. The politician 
see to it that the rice was burnt and the people of Vietnam s:arvcd 
to death. They made all efforts to kill the brave people of Vietnam. 
Thoreau was an American writer and supporter of public liberty. 
He was an enemy of slavery and exploitation. 

He was opposed to the American expansionism. He was an 
anti-colonial person. The politician gave public lectures ^iropagating 
Thoreau’s ideals whereas in reality they murdered people. They 
move around trees like ants bring destruction to people secretly. 

They move in public in clean wears with no stains on them. 
They throw bombs secretly to destroy populations and make them 
slaves. They swear by the American Constitution guaranteeing 
equality to all. They show off to be first-rate Christians by attend¬ 
ing churches. In fact, they are the worst criminals. 

Special Remarks : The passage boldly exposes the hypocrisy 
of the American President vis-a-vis his Vietnam policy. Bly lays bare 
the Air-rican cover and shows the ugliness of so called white 
politicians. 
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DiffictUt Words Etxplained : 

Rice-supplies —rice to be supplied to Vietnam ; burn —the 
American agei^ts sec to it that destinations in Vietnam don’t get their 
rice and people are starved ; Thoreau —Johnson and his sycophants 
clamour Thoreau’s civil rights and human dignity but in fact they 
are murderers and killers : pick the twigs from their clothes —remove 
any doubt in public, present themselves as pure and innocent ;}7re- 
bombs —to destroy the people of Vietnam ; Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—Refers to freedoms and liberties guarantee to all in the 
American Constitution; They are in the cWc/r—though they 
arc most irreligious and crucnt. 

2. Ants are gathered around an old tree. 

In a choir they sing, in harsh and gravelly voices. 

Old Etmscan songs on tyranny. 

Toads nearby clap their small hands and join 

The fiery songs, their five long toes trembling in the 

soaked earth. (Lines 11—15) 

^ These lines have been taken from Robert Bly’s satirical poem 
John's Cabinet Watched by Ants". The poet minces no words in 
exposing the hypocrisy and villainy of the politicians that profess 
equality and religion and kill people secretly. This is the way of 
the foliticians. 

"The old tree is perhaps the American liberty and the ancient 
religious ideals. The ants are none but the politicians, crooked and 
corrupt. These politician-ants sing in praise of human dignity, 
equality, justice, freedom, religious values and Christianity. 

These ants are in fact doing the reverse. They are inviting 
armies to kill people. The poet shows glaring disparities in their 
profession and conduct. The Btruscans were the rulers of Italy 
before the days of the Roman empire. 

The American rulers are akin to the Etruscans. Both are 
forces of imperialism and colonialism The American have publicly 
taken a stand that they are defending the people of Vietnam against 
the attrocities of the Communists. This is an excuse to capture 
Vietnam. The poet lays bare their hypocrisies and brutalities garb¬ 
ed in welfare policies. Thus, the toads and ants are antipeople. 

Special Remarks : The passage shows the lack or imagina¬ 
tion and commonsense of the people of America who are mindlessly 
supporting their President in his anti-human crusade in Vietnam. 

Difficialt Words Explained : 

toadies, sycophants, mindless supporters and admirers of 
Johnson ; old trees—reters to the American Constitution the Ameri¬ 
can guarantee—the American dream of equal rights and liberties to 
all ; in a choir —singing in a group, collective support for Johnson ; 
harsh and gravelly voices —unpleasant sounds, jarring sounds abor* 
heir President, unwelcome support : tyranny —the ants and toaus 
^tterers) support the President who is a suppressor and oppressor 
m human beings ; c/i7p—dance and sing in ^uppon , fiery songs— 
tmad patriotism, mindless nationalism; trembling— bombs; 
soake/i earth—hQ.tdt\raes. nnm 


Section Two 

SIX FAMOUS PLAYS 


Introduction to Drama 

(d) ENGLISH DRAMA TO SHAKESPEARE 

The facglDPsifgs of the drama in Evgland are obscure. 

There is evidence that ^hen the Romans were in England, they 
established vast amphitheatres, for the production of plays, but 
when the Romans departed their theatre departed with them. The 
earliest records of acting in the Middle Ages are concerned not with 
plays but with individual players, jesters, clowns, tumblers, and 
minstrels. 

Of these the mo^t important is thewho is a link 
between the Anglo-Saxon ‘scop’, who sang the long poems of 
heroes, and the later theatre. Throughout the Middle Ages, in his 
multi-coloured coat, the minstrel must have been a familiar and 
welcome figure. 

If the Church did not look kindly upon the minstrels, and 
their less reputable companions, it was the Church itself that brought 
back the drama into England. The Church had condemned 
the theatre of the Roman Empire, and its spectacles and 
themes gave every reason for such an attack. During the Easter 
celebrations, such a biblical incident as the visit of the three women 
to the Empty Tomb was simply presented by priests, with accom¬ 
panying words, chanted in Latin. One group of priests, or choir¬ 
boys, would represent the Angels guarding the Tomb. 

At first, the liturgical play was merely a part of the Church ser¬ 
vice, but by the thirteen century it had grown until every part of the 
Church was used in an action which converted the whole edifice into 
one stage with the audience present amid the actors. Such a liturgical 
play on the birth of Christ is recorded at Rouen. Between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the drama became secularized. 
The ecclesiastical authorities, when they found that the drama whidh 
they had created was an embarrassment, removed it from the church 
itself to the precincts. There, by a number of changes, it became 
elaborated and secularized. The words themselves were no longer 
spoken in Latin, but in English, and instead of the brief liturgical 
speeches, a longer dramatic script was invented around the biblical 
narratives. The actors were no longer the clergy, but members of 
the medieval guilds, with each guild usually responsible for one play. 
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The guilds, as a cooperative effort, prepared for certain Feast Days, 
notably for the festival of Corpus Christi, a series of biblical plays 
to be performed at various‘stations’ in a town. Each play would 
be mounted on a platform, fitted with wheels, and so could be 
drawn from one ‘station’ to another. These religious plays arc 
often considered by the historian of the theatre as important solely, 
in the history of the drama. Actually they are important in them¬ 
selves. Here was drama as genuinely social activity^ a cooperative 
enterprise, maintained by guilds of craftsmen, employing their own 
mem’ ers as amateurs. 

Later than these religious dramas were the ^Morality' plays^ in 
which the characters were abstract of vices and virtues. Some of the 
authors of the ‘Morality* plays were, 'however, able to make real 
and contemporary characters of the vices and virtues. The 
bilities of the ‘Morality’ play are best proved in England by the 
effectiveness and the long continued success of the late fift^nth- 
ccntury play of Everyman. Death summons Everyman to God , 
his worldly companions gradually forsake him, until Good Deeds 
alone is left to accompany him on his last ordeal. Though the 
characters are abstractions, they have relationships which are 

human. 

There existed short plays named ^Interludes'* . These were not 
popular pieces like the religious pla>s, nor were they allegorical as 
were the ‘Moralities’. They were mainly pieces to be performed in 
the houses of the more intelligent Tudor gentry. 

This English desire for a play with a more vigorous action is 
shown in the early popularity of chronicle or history plays. T^h®y 
are mainly remembered because some of them presented an outline 
plan for Shakespeare in a number of his plays : they include The 
Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth (about 1588) ; The Troublesome 
Raigne of John^ King of England (about 1590); and King Leir 
(1594). 

The solution of the problem was the outstanding achievement 
of two dramatists. Thomas Kyd (1557-1595) and Christopher 
Afar/owe (1564-93). Kyd, who was probably writing a little before 
Marlowe, gave the theatre, in The Spanish Tragedy^ the play that it 
wanted. He accepted the Senecan tragedy and on this basis 
constructed a well-designed popular tragedy. 

Christopher Marlowe’s most important work is contained in 
four tragedies, composed between 1587 and 1593 : Tamburlaine the 
Great, in two parts ; Dr. Faustus ; The Jew of Malta ; and Edward II. 
Tamburlaine gives best the quality of Marlowe’s imagination. The 
difference between Marlowe and the author of that ‘Morality* play 
illuminates the contrast between the medieval and the Renaissance 
out’ook. The author of Everyman was conscious of life in the world 
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as a spiritual journey, in which the only hope of success lay in a 
devout acquiescence in God’s will. Marlowe, though he knows 
Death to he lurking in the shadows, challenges the divine rule, 
believing that the ecstasy of earthly glory is its own reward, 
whatever may happen. 

Such a conception of character, depicted with such grandeur 
and boldness, was without precedent in English dr^ma, and 
Marlowe had command of a ‘mighty line’, a blank verse which could 
record every gesture of magnificence. 

This problem Marlowe faces in /)/■. Faustusy by employing the 
German legend of the magician who for the sake of universal 
knowledge sells his soul to the devil. Dr. Fausius examines the 
inner, more introspective, and spiritual consequences of such a 
quest. 

It has a more varied interpretation of character. Marlowe 
has converted a theme of English history from the formlessness of 
the old chronicle plays into genuine tragedy. The central figure, 
Edward II himself, instead of being aggressive and overpowering, as 
are Tamburlaine and Faustus, is sentimental and weak. 

The most brilliant intelligence to practice comedy before 
Shakespeare was Lyfy (1 554-1606). Lyly looked to the Court 
for his audience, and his players were child actors. Lyly’s plays 
were produced at approximately the dates which follow, and 
published normally a few years after the first performance : Cant- 
paspe (1584) ; Sapho and Phao (1584) ; Gallathea (1585) ; Endimion 
(1588) ; Midas (about 1589) ; Mother Bombiey Lovers Metamorpho¬ 
ses (both about 1590) ; and The Woman in the Moon (about 1594). 
All of these plays are in prose, except The Woman in the Moony 
which is a verse play, and a satire on women. They all use 
mythological subjects, except Mother BombiCy which is a modern 
comedy. 

Robert Greene (1560—92), a man of all trades in Elizabethan 
literature, a poet, novelist, and pamphleteer, wooed popular taste in 
imitations of Marlowe. He discovered h.., dramatic identity in his 
comedies, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (about 1589), and James IV 
(about 1591). He contrived to make a plot in which characters 
drawn from different social groups and actions with varying degrees 
of credibility were drawn into unity by an atmosphere of romance. 

The public theatre of the sixteenth century differed in 
many important ways from the modern theatre. What 
exactly were its main features is a continuing theme of controversy. 
In the earlier period it was open to the sky, and without artificial 
lightning, so that the plays had to be performed by daylight. The 
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Stage was a raised platform, with a recess at the back supported 
by pillars, and roofed. On the top of this roofed recess was a 
turret, from which a trumpeter could announce the beginning 
of a play, and from which a flag would indicate that a play was in 
progress. 

There was no curtain, and the main platform could be sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by the audience. A few privileged persons 
were allow'ed on the stage itself. Hamlet, in Elizabethan times, did 
not peer out from his lighted picture-frame stage into a dark audi¬ 
torium, but stood in the light of day, on the raised platform, and 
delivered his soliloquies surrounded by his auditors. A consequence 
of this open intimacy of the platform was that scenery,, apart from 
a few essential properties, was impossible. The poet wUh his words 
had to supply the atmosphere in which the play was to live. 

Elaborate and expensive costumes gave colour to the com¬ 
paratively empty background of the scene. At the rear of his main 
stage was a background, with a door at each side, from which actors 
could enter, and also a curtained recess, in which an action could be 
‘discovered*. The auditorium was ova!-shaped, and the ordinary 
spectators stood in this space, except for the portion occupied by 
the raised platform of the stage. Around the theatre were galleries, 
in which spectators could sit, and one of these galleries passed over 
the back of the stage. 

On occasion it could be employed in the action for the upper 
wall of a castle, or for Juliet’s balcony. Part of one of the lower 
galleries at the side of the stage was occupied by musician, who so- 
often contributed with their art to the Eli 2 :abethan drama. In the 
seventeenth century the enclosed theatre, on the model of Blackfriars, 
developed in importance. These ‘private* theatres were lit by 
artificial lightning, and more elaborate stage devices were encouraged 
within them. 

{b) ENGLISH DRAMA FROM SHAKESPEARE 

TO SHERIDAN 

To the public theatre of the sixteenth century came William 
Shakespeare (1564-1616) as actor, playwright, and shareholder 
in theatrical undertakings. 

His earliest work was in the plays on English history. They 
were the beginning of his epical treatment of English history, from 
the reign of Richard 11 to the reign of Richard III. No other 
group of his plays illustrates his range so completely as the whole 
sequence of the historical plays. Henry VI, Parts /, 2, 5, have 
much of the episodical method of the older chronicle plays, though 
with an added firmness in characterization. In Richard // and 
Richard Ilf, Shakespeare adapts the history play to tragedy. 
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K u About Nothing, As You Like it, and Twelfth Night 

ne brought to the romantic stones, not only a subtle stage-craft, but 
cx^Ilent and well-advised characters. Of these As You Like It, with its 
light-heartedness played out on a background of very gentle melon- 
cnoiy Kosalind and Touchstone against Jacques and the Forest of 
Arden—has been deservedly one of the main favourites of the English 

where amid the graces of the sentiment 
and the laughter, Malvolio emerges, one of the most finished 
characters m all these plays. Romantic comedy existed in its own 
world, and once it faced the challenge. In The Merchant of Venice 
do^ Shylock step out of that fairy world of Bassanio. and the 
caskets, and the wooing of Portia, and Jessica, and rise to tragic 
stature as the tormented Jew. ® 


1 ^ period of Shakespeare’s tragedy is to be found in the 

plays which begin with Hamlet and include Othello, Macbeth, Kins, 
iff* Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. In Julius Caesar he 

had combined Roman history with the interpretation of Brutus’s 
tragic character. Tragedy, then, belongs not exclusively to any single 
period of his work, but is with Hamlet is a story of murder, suicide, 
madness, to those who call for melodrama, but for others ft is a 

most subtle analysis of character, and a play in which verse is used 
with great subtlety. 


Ben Jonson (1573—1637) was a classicist, a moralist and 
a reformer of the drama. In comedy he turned his back upon 
romance, and presented the London of his own day with a strenuous 
effort towards realism. From his first successful play. Every Man 
in his Humour (1598), he showed a consistency of method, though 
with much development in skill. His characters were, as he des¬ 
cribed them, ‘humours’ characters : one element in their moral 
nature was displayed throughout the play and exposed for ridicule 


In four plays his original mind has achieved outstandine 
success, Ko/^ne ; The Silent IVoman ; The Alchemist ; and Bartholo¬ 
mew Fan. q, these, the most perfect in structure and delightful in 
Its “■‘ftment is r/ie Alchemist, the most brilliant realistic comedy in 

®i^a study of avarice on the 
heroic scale, has a Rembrandtesque grandeur in colouring, to which 

Dk^Sre°o/pr Bartholomew Fair is a confident 

picture of Elizabethan low life. 


a559-1634), is more famous for his trans¬ 
lation of Homer than for his dramas. His most distinctive achieve¬ 
ment was in throe historical tragedies : Bussy D'Ambois : The 

Revenge of Buisy D Ambo:s ; ^nd Th: Tragedy of Biron, He chose 

French history as his background . 


Thomas Dekker’ 

the happiest pictures 


s (1570-1632). The Shoemaker's Holiday gives 
of the workmen and apprentices of London, 
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and in Simon Eyre, the shoemaker who bec'ime Lord Mayor, he 
glorifies the workers in whom he delights. Later, in the more pro¬ 
found play of The Honest Whore, he added pathos to his sentimen¬ 
tality, and employed his realism in an alert portrayal of character. 
While Dekker depicted the citizens, Thomas H&ywood (1573-1641), 
notably in A Woman Killed with Kindness, adapted tragedy to the 
sensibilities of the rising middle classes. 

John Fletcher (1579—1625) and Francis Beaumont (1584- 
1616) have suffered because critics will compare their work with 
Shakespeare’s. Three plays show them at their best ; the tragic- 
comedy Philaster and two tragedies. The Maid's Tragedy and A King 
and No King. The world they depict is removed from the ordinary 
world which men know. Upon the background of an artificial 
courtly life they portray exaggerated passions, often corrupt and 
unnatural, high-flown sentiments, and honour coded into elaborate 
formularies. 

John Webster (1580-1625), is remembered for The White DeviT 
The Duchess of Malfi. Webster succeeds in building a world 
around his plots, but it is the sinister world of Renaissance Imly, 
where cunning is the equivalent of good, and intrigue, contrived 
with the most ingenious devices, elevated into a fine art. 

Cyril Tourneur (1575-1626) in The Revenger’s Tragedy 

and The Atheist's Tragedy drew a world more abnormal than that 
of Webster. In The Revenger's Tragedy be depicts a Court governed 
by lechery and cruelty. So corrupt are the characters that they 
seem symbols of the vices rather than human figures. 

Thomas Middleton (1570-1627), wrote comedies, including 
the uporarlous A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, and tragedies. Out¬ 
standing is The Changeling, a play in which he collaborated with 
William Rowley. This tragedy seems a compound of Shakespeare 
and Webster. 

Philip Massinger (1583-1640) shared much of the versatility 
of Middleton. He foremost success was a comedy, entitled A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts Me portrays a miser who combines 
raiseliness with cruelty and a love of power. 

John Ford (1586-1639) in Tis Pity She's a Whore and in The 
Broken Heart employ poetry to bring pathos and a tender feeling to 
plays whose themes dwell amid incest, horrors, and per%ersities. So 
did James Shirley (1596-1669), as he touched again many of the 
types of drama that had preceded him. bring verse to endow them 
with a brightness which they would not otherwise have possessed. 

Sir George Etherege (1635-91) in The Man of Mode por¬ 
trays moral world, from which romantic elements were excluded, he 
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gave a witty portrayal of elegant ladies and gentlemen of the day in 
their conversation and their amorous intrigues. 

The more powerful mind of William Wycherley (1640-1716) 
penetrated deeper into the world which Etherege had displayed. He 
presents the same elegant, immoral scene, but he portrays it with 
mockery and satire. He has a more virile and boisterous nature than 
any other writer of the period, and a greater restlessness With 
four plays he has held a permanent place on the English stage : 
in Love in a Wood {1671) and The Gentleman Dancing-master 
(1612) he is still experimenting, but The Country Wife {1627^3) and 
The plain Dealer (1674) show him fully in possession of his powers. 

William Congreve (1670-1729), conducted his comedies with 
a brilliance of dialogue which Etherege had never achieved. He had 
made his reputation suddenly and easily at the age of twenty-five 
with The Old Bachlor (1693). Three comedies followed: The Double 
Dealer {\694)\ Love for Love {\99S)\ and Way of the World (\1Q0). 
With these he had written one tragedy. The Mourning Bride (1697). 

Nothing in the Restoration drama matches the comedy. The 
^heroic drama* of that age is now remembered only in the text¬ 
books of literature. 

The psychologist may find these plays interesting, for they 
suggest that an audience whose life was governed by cynicism found 
some relief in this dream-world picture of a fantastic conception of 
honour. The one notable thing about the heroic drama is that Dry- 
dep devoted his great talents to it. Of this kind his best play was 
\i\s Aurengzebe {\ 61$), Much of his prose, which began in 1668 
with An Essay Cf Dramatic Poesy, was concerned with the heroic 
play. Dryden in All for Love, re-telling the Shakespearian story of 
Antony and Cleopatra, had given up the rhymic absurdities of the 
heroic play for a closely presented action in blank verse. 

George Lillo (1693-1739) whose The London Merchant or the 
History of George Barnwell, produced in 1731, depicts the life of an 
apprentice with all the seriousness which in the earlier drama had 
been restricted to those of rank. The play, wiih its moral emphasis 
and its melodramatic theme, made a wide and immediate appeal. It 
was recognized that a new element had entered into drama, even if 
the dramatist who introduced it was obviously not of the first rank. 
The innovation is far more important than the play, for this way 
leads, however indirectly, to the modem social and realistic 
drama. 

The depths of sentimentalism were reached by dramatists such 
as Hugh Kelly and Richard Cumberland. The curious can turn to 
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such a play as Cumberland’s .TYte (1771) to find how 

every human issue can be obscured in welter of emotion. From such 
depths the drama was rescued by Goldsmith and Sheridan. Oliver 
Goldsmith (1730-74) mighc have been one of the greatest figures of 
our literature, if he had only taken more pains. His early play The 
Good Natured Man T^ds feebly now, though its intentions; 

of mocking the excesses of false charity are obvious. She stoops to 
Conquer (1773) has preserved its place on the stage, and particularly 
on the amateur stage, until the present day. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan’s 1751-1816, fame depends on three comedies. The Rivals 
The School for Scandal (Mil) ^ and The Critic {M19). There 
is no depth in Sheridan's world, no new interpretation of human 
nature. It must always be remembered how short was his career as 
a dramatist. The Rivals shows an ease and mastery which in a first 
play is almost incredible. Already in The School for Scandal he has 
improved on his brilliant beginning, both in the balance of the 
action and technical perf^tion of the scenes. 

(c) ENGLISH DRAMA FROM SHERIDAN 

TO THE PRESENT DAY 

The drama of the early nineteenth 'century was on the whole 
deplorable. Most of the romantic poets attempted drama, but 
with little success. The one outstanding exception was, surprisingly, 
Shelleys The Cenci though the theme of incest made the 

play impossible for the stage. 

The danger in the nineteenth-century theatre was, above all, that 
it was unrelated to the life of the time. The changes in the structure 
of society had so modified the human personality itself that a new 
interpretation was essential. The most valiant attempt to bring the 
drama closer to life is found in the comedies ofT.W. Robertson 
(1829-71). of which the best remembered is Caste. The play seems 
crude and vulgar, with sentimentality and melodrama corrupting the 
vision of comedy, but on the stage, the whoie comes to life : the 
characters live, the action seems real, and often very moving. 

Jones’s most popular play was a melodrama. The Silver Kingy 
but he did attempt ‘problem’ themes in such plays as Saints and 
Sinners and Mrs. Dojte's Defence. Compared with Ibsen, these are 
the work of an amateur cobbler who has never mastered his tools. 
Oscar Wilde (1854-1900) four comedies. Lady Windermere's Fan 
(1892), A Woman of No Importance (1893), An Ideal Husband 
(1895), and The Importance of being Earnest (1895, had shown not 
only his own briliance but the rapidity with which he was progress¬ 
ing in his art. In addition the versatility of his talent was shown by 
Salome, his play in French, published in 1894. 

The twentieth century showed a talent in the drama with 
which the nineteenth century could not compete. H. Granvilie-Barker 
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and Vedrenne produced seasons of plays at the Court Theatre, 
which broght an enlightenment into production, and. a discipline 
ipto acting. Harley Granville-Barker was himself a dramatist who 
explored contemporary problems with a brave and unyielding real¬ 
ism in a number of pla>s, which include The Voysey Inheritance 
(1905), and Waste (1907). John Galsworthy (1867-1933), also based 
his plays on social and contemporary problems, flis success with 
audiences in the theatre began with Strife (1909) and Justice (1910) 
and continued in a number of later plays, including Loyaliics (1922). 

W.B. Yeasts (1965—I939j brought his poetical gift to the service 
of the movement, and though he remained a lyrical writer rather than 
a dramatist. 4n r/i? (1892) and LanJ of Heart's 

/>e5/rc (1894), he evoked the mysticism and folk-lore of the Irish 
imagination. John Millington Synge (1871-1909), who had travelled 
widely on the Continent before he was encouraged by Yeasts to seek 
in the Aran Islands a new and simple language for drama. In The 
Playboy of Western World (1907) he gave comic interpretation of 
Irish character, governed by a deep, even poetical, understanding. 
In tragedy his short play, Riders to the SeOy in which a mother 
acknowledges the dark power of the fate that w ill destroy her lost 
son, had a greek quality, combined with a simplicity befitting its 
peasant setting. Deirdre of the Sorrows, the play upon which he 
was working at his death, shows what a loss . suffered when he 
died before he was forty. 

English drama was not confined to social realism of Granville-- 
Barker and Galsworthy. The fashion to day is to despise Sir 
James Barrie, but it is dangerous to despise one who invented a 
mythology in play of permanent popularity. This Barrie did in 
Petcr-Pan (1904). His sentimental phantasy becomes less acceptable 
when extended to ordinary life, but this need not disguise the crafts¬ 
manship of plays such as The Admirable Crichton (1902), and Dear 
Brurwj (1917). Somerset Maugham, already successful as a short- 
story writer and novelist, captured the stage in 1919 with two 
sophisticated comedies, Cesar's Wife and Home and Beauiy\ where 
cynicism and commentary mingled. Many comedies followed, 
among them r/ie C/>c/e (1921), the most finished and ma’ure, and 
Out (1923), showing how heartless and degenerate is the 

world he porpayed. Maugham's work is reminiscent of Restoration 
comedy but with less gaiety. 

George Bernard Shaw’s (1856-1950) career was ih' icneest in 
English dramatic; beginning with 'Widowers^ Houses in 1892 it 
continued to 1939 with In good King Charle's Golden Davs. He 
alone had understood the greatness of Ibsen, and he was determined 
that his own plays should also be a vehicle for ideas If he saw, with 
unusual clarity, the ills of the world, he possessed ar tnaiienable 
Irish capacity for jest and a verbal wit. 
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In Mrs Warren*s Profession he replaces the romantic courtesan with 
the woman who is conducting the profitable, but umpleasant, trade 
of prostitution. Also, he allowed his characters to speak all of 
what was in their minds, however disconcerting it might be. 

This reversal of the ordinary conception of character has 
remained the most consistent feature of his satirical comedy, and he 
has employed it in plays from Caesar And Cleopatra to St. Joan. It 
gave his drama a vague classical quality akin to the ‘humours’ 
characterization of Jonson. Probably the most acceptable plays of 
the middle period were those in which he discovered a balance 
between the two methods, as in Major Barbara, or The Schemng-Up 
of Blanco Posnet, or John Bull's Other Island. Though he used his 
plays for discussion, he accompanied them with prefaces in which he 
explored the themes more fully. In some instances, as for example, 
Androcles and the Lion, with its prefatory essay on Christianity, the 
major burden of the discussion has been left to the preface. On the 
whole, the later plays of the post-war period, Heartbreak House 
(1920), Apple Cart {\929), Too True to Be Good (1932), The 
Millionairess (1936), and Geneva (1938), showed an increase of 
discussion, with very great skill in using a pattern of plot to keep 
the talk in sound dramatic order. 

The brilliant philosophical comedy of Man and Superman has 
already lost something of its first dazzling freshness, and the same 
is true of Back to Methuselah. In St. Joan it colours his work, and 
occasionally he makes use of‘fancy dress’devices in the other plays, 
as if he had suddenly persuaded himself of the necessity for colour. 

As early as 1924 r.5. .E/Zor drafted a play about Sweeney, and 
the fragments were united in Sweeney Agonistes (1932), For a 
pageant play, The Rock (1934i, he composed only a scene and 
choruses, but audiences attracted him and he was fortunate in 
finding a well-integrated theme for Murder in the Cathedral (1935). 
In the theatre he faced the problem of immediate intelligibility. 

Of his later plays the first, Family Reunion (1939), owed 
something to the story of Orestes pursued by the Furies, Tht Cocktail 
Party (1949) ; The Confidential Clerk (1954) ; and The Elder States- 
man (1959). Much was abandoned. For instance, The Cocktail 
Party no longer employed the chorus, apart from one chant ; the 
verse was simplified and its rhythms so disguised that sometimes 
they seemed near to prose. The settings were contemporary. 

W.H. Auden, collaborating with Cristopher Isherwood, had 
followed The Dance of Death (1935) with The Dog Beneath the Skin 
(1935), The Ascent of F6 { 1936), and On the Frontier (1938). These 
plays were performed mainly to special audiences. They confirmed 
the ideas and the political agility of Auden's non-dramatic verse, 
but they made no major impact. 
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Christopher Fry (1907) achieved success with verse drama in 
plays which captured London audiences. Performed at various times, 
they were published as TVic jBoy w/Y/i a Car/(1939); ^ Phoenix Too 
Frequent (1946); The L-ady's Not For Beaming (1949); Venus Observed 
(1950) ; A Sleep of Prisoners (1951). At the height of his popularity 
he was compared with Elizabethan dramatists for brilliance of 
imagery and felicity of language. 

James Bridie (1885-1959) had considerable range, using in 
Tobias and the Angel a miracle play theme, while in The Anatomist 
he provided a more realistic setting on a Scottish background with 
the body-snatching activities of Burke and Hare. In Th'^ Sleeping 
Clergyman (1933), one of his most elaborate plays, he dealt with 
three generations, while Mr Bolfry, a play that had much popularity, 
showed the devil arriving in the Western Highlands dressed ^s a 
Minister of the Church of Scotland. In these and other plays he 
displayed high competence as a dramatist, though perhaps never 
reaching the degree of originality which was hoped of him. 

J.B. Priestley (1804) contribution to the drama is likely to 
be underestimated because of his facility and popularity. Some of 
his dramatic work, as in T^me and the Conways and 7 have been 
Here Before, showed his interest in the time theories of Dunne and 
Ouspensky. In addition he wrote plays of social commentary 
including Johnson Over Jordan (1939), They Came to a City (1943), 
The Linden Tree and An Inspector Calls (1947). Priestley had 
identified himself with the movement towards improved social 
conditions, as demonstrated later in the Welfare State, and discovered 
a lively method of conveying his themes dramatically. 

Little that was effective in drama came from the theme of 
the First World War, though R.C. Sheriff, until then unknown, had 
a major success with Journey's 0928), a trench warlare play 
with an all-male cast. Clemence Dane in A Bill of Divorcement 
(1921) dealt with war’s aftermath and the problem of the law and 
insanity. Charles Morgan's plays brought to the drama bis long 
study of the theatre as a dramatic critic and in three plays : The 
Flashing Stream (1938), The River Line (1950),. The Burning Glass 
(1954) he displayed himself as an intellectual in the theatre. 

Noel Coward (1899}, in Blithe Spirit (I94l>, approexched 
Wilde in verbal felicity. In Cavalcade (1934) he captured contem¬ 
porary audiences with a national panorama. Terence Rattingan 
(1912) began in farce and once extended himself unsurcessfuliy to 
deal with Alexander the Great. He found acceptance with The 
Browning Version (1943) and The Deep Blue Sea (1952). In Separate 
Tables (1954) Rittigan portrayed a study of lonely and defeated 
characters in the setting of a contemporary boarding house. 
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The major theatrical adventure of the post-war years was the 

establishment of a company at the Royal Court Theatre which was 
Vedrenne's old theatre where Shaw had made his early successes. 
Here the London Theatre Group under George Devine’s courageous 
direction found new English authors and also produced plays in 
translation-. Another indeoendent and lively direction came “Om 
Joan Littlewood’s Theatre Workshop, which functioned at the 
Theatre Royal : Stratford, in East London. 

To the Royal Court Theatre in 1956 came John Osborne's 
(b 1929) Look Bick in Anger, which caught the imagination of a 
generation. He broke into the theatre with what seemed an 
authentic picture of a post war society. In Jimmy Porter the angry, 
almost hysterical, often self-pitying young man who finds society 
cruel and unjust, and his own world a chaos, many of Osborne s 
contemporaries seemed to find an image of their own lives. Porter 
is not merely an orphan of the upheaval of war, he is, or at least 
sees himself, as a victim of the change in English society. 

In approaching contemporary work, criticism has to be hesitant. 
In the long tradition of English literature much has been sorted out 
by the taste of successive generations. Who can say what the end of 

the century will think of current elements in the theatre? All that 

can be recorded is that liveliness is there. It arises from a generation 
facing life in the post-atomic age, disillusioned, at once alert 
and quick, addicted to sordid scenes and periods of despair. 
It appeared in Samuel BecketCs {b. 1906) Waiting for Godot 
(1956), by some resarded as a profound illumination of the 
contemporary dilemma'and by others desfiairingly as a portrayal of 
sordid nihi'ism. The same mood surrounded Arnold Wesker's 
{b. 1932) triloey of Jewish life Chicken Soup with Barley {\9S%), 
Roots (1959), and Pm Talking about Jerusalem (1960). It has 
infected Harold Pinter (b. 1930) in The C-fetaker (I960), though he 
may yet prove to have a more varied talent. All the portrayal of 

the incoherence of life in a .sordid ..-.tting was gathered by a young 

Salford dramatist. Shelagh Delaney, into A Taste of Hon y (1958). 
British drama cannot end in th-s mood, and yet it is here that the 
most creative minds operatc in the sixties. 


i(P lr^ER^Hy T>..RMS TD 
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SIX FAMOUS PLAYS 


It I 


Catharsis : The purging of the emotions of the spectators of 

tragedy “through pity and terror,*’ according to Aristotle. 

♦ 

Chorus : In Greek drama the dancers and singers represented 
the views of the average citizens ; in modern drama the chorus can 
assume many forms ; c.g., one actor representing common man. 

: The high point of the rising action or complication, 
also refeired to as the peripety or turning point of the play. 

Compli^taon : The middle of a play in which the conflict 
builds to the high point or climax. Complication arises when Mrs. 
Papov and Smirnov stick to their positions. 

Conflict : The struggle between opposing forces ; c.g., man 
against his fellowman, man against nature, man against himself. 
The Young Man in ‘///m Out There' is in conflict with society. 

Denouemert : The falling action of a play or the unravelling 

that results in change of some kind. Things stand cleared when the 

wine merchant’s son reveals the identity of the stranger in 
"^Lithuonia". 


Dramatic Irony : The display of ignorance of the conse- 
quences of an action by a character in a play, the end result of which 

^ ir well aware. The stranger wishes for disclose him¬ 

self but he can’t. The natives of cities forget deals in The main \eitii 
the Flower in His Mouth. 

Exposition : The beginning of play that informs the 
audience about the events that have happened before, about the 
characters and their situations at the present, and sets the stage for 
the complication or rising action that follows. 

Farce : Broadly funny slapstick, often plain bawdy fun on .ui 
exaggerated scale ; such as, getting slapped in the face with a pic 
or bucket of water, jumping under the lady’s bed as her l-usb^nc’ 
enters the room, etc. 'The Boor is a Farce' 

Flashback ; The presentation of events that preceded the 
present ; a structural device for presenting action which took place 
before the play began. 


Humour : The quality that makes something funny and the 

a ility to appreciate that which is often funny in ourselves so that we 
humorous ®^*'selves. The proposed Duel Scene \t\ 'The Bnor’* \s 


Irony : A form of satire or criticism that is gentle but at the 
same cutting , a reversal in the course of events, according to 

Aristotle, in accordance with probability or necessity. 
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Melodrama : A simplified conflict between stereotypes of 
good and evil in which good wins and characters live happily ever 
after. 

Pathos : The emotional qualities of pity, fear, and sorrow 
that are aroused by action in a play. The figure of the Cancer 
patient is pathetic. We are filled with pathos for Miss Smith and the 
poor parent of the Stranger. 

Protagonist : The leading character or hero in a play who is 
in direct conflict with the opposing force or antagonist. The Little 
Man is the protagonist. 

Realism : The representation of real-life characters, speech, 
setting, etc. 

Recognition ; The turning point in the plot at which the 
protagonist becomes aware of the events that have brought him to 
this point and reverses the course of events. 

Resolution : The end of a play which includes the falling 
action and/or the unravelling of the conflict. 

Reversal . The turning point in the plot at which time rccog-. 
nition by the protagonist of his actions brings about self-under¬ 
standing and reversal of the course of events. Reversal takes place 
when the Little Man is honoured by all. The Duel in "The Boor" 
reverses the direction of the play. The revelation of the stranger’s 
identity Stuns and reverses the fortune of the family. The Young 
Man’s murder by the outsiders reverses Smith’s fortune. Reversal 
takes place when the Boy appeared in the end in "The Informer'. 

Satire : A form of biting, cutting comedy that uses such 
devices as ridicule, burlesque, sarcasm, etc. to expose and/or correct 
human weaknesses. 

Satirist ; A verbal agent who exposes us with all our human 
weaknesses and makes us laugh at ourselves ; his aim is corrective. 

Setting : The time, place, and atmosphere or mood of a play. 


1. The Boor 

[Anton Chekhov {1860—1904)} 

THE AUTHOR 

Chekhov is one of the leading creative writer of Russia, 
nis short stories and plays are imaginative social history of 
IS “™^ He is one of the leacting humorists and farce-writers of the 

ond. His farces are relatively purposive and meaningful. He was 
om on 17th January, 1860 in Taganrog in Russia. He was the son 
J o grocer. He was an average student at school. He was known as 
^ practical joker and storyletter in his school. He had to study doing 
itions. He met Tolstoy in 1895 and was critical of his teachings. 
rte had poor health right from his early days. He later suffered 
rom tubcurclosis. He died of massive heart attack on 2nd July, 1904, 
lie was laid to rest in Novodevichy Cemetery, Moscow. His major 


Diamond, a farce (1877); Fatherless, Not for 
^<^l^}^sptd the Chicken Sing (Why the Hen Clucks) 1878 ; Stories 
E. 'Dhe Dragonfly (mO); The Cherry Orchard, a full- 

ugth play (1882); Fairy Tales of Melpomene (1882); The Shooting 
a mystery thriller and his only novel (1884), On the High Road 
n o "Dobacco (1886); Ivanov, a comedy 

U887), Song (1887); The Bear {21tc Boor), a farce (1888), She 

(1888) ; She Marriage Proposal, a farce (1888), Children, 
(1889); She Wedding, The Tragedian despite Himself. 
11 - V Aniversary {The Jubilee), (1891); The Grasshopper 

\ )» His best story, 6 (1892); 77i^ Seagual, a play (1894); 

stones (1897); Uncle Vanya, a p\siy {\%9iy, A Hard Case, 

gooseberries. Concerning Love {\Z9%y, The Darling, a story (1898); 

len Volumes Collected Works (1899); More Short-Stories, The 

Ravine, Three Sisters (1899); The 
Bishop (1909); The Betrothed (1 902). 

CRITICAL appreciation OF THE PLAY 


- ***■ (The Beer) is one of outstanding comic play or 

larces of Chekhov. Chekhov's comic potential is efficiently establish- 
ed m this play. The farces are very often purposless only aiming at 
eap and ridiculous fun and laughter but this farce is purposive and 

P“'?ctures the vainglory of Mrs. Popov and the pom¬ 
posity of Mrs. Smirnov. The spectators laugh at their oddities. 
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accentricities and uhims. Chekhov has twin-purpose, instruction with 
pleasure. The viewers of Chekhov’s farces find in them correctives to 
their own oddities. Moreover. Mrs. Popov and Mrs. Smirnov are 
not impossible characters, they are available to us in everyday life. 
In them, the pki) Wright represents a large section of society which 
is ridiculously i'oolished, and foolishly ridiculous. There is catharsis 
(mental anti emotional satisfaction) when the play ends. While 
pity ourseKes in them. I want to say ihdX they are representative 
pit>ing them we characters and not individuals. 

Gharacterisatson is natural and unimposed. There are two 
major characters. Mrs Smirnov and Mrs. Popov. The whining widow 
and mindless ndlitary' officer counter each other in wordy duels 
leading to witty skirmishes and final wedloch. Smirnov is a dandy, 
fuming and fretting, all sound and fury meaning nothing. He seems 
devilish in his vindictive intentions but surrenders his scheme most 
ignobly. He blows like a torpedo and ends like a whisper. In his, 
Chekhov has painted a farcical character who forgets his intended 
path and digresses into amorous lanes. Mrs. Popov’s unnaturalness 
in grief is naturally delineated. The reader is one with Lucka who 
disapproves of her impossible lamentation and grief over the death 
of her husband. Chekhow pinpoints unnaturalness as the main trait 
in her personality. Everything about her is unnatural—her grief, her 
devotion to Nikolai, her duel and her new wedlock. 

Luka and other servants are Chekhov’s spokesmen in the 
texture of the play. Luka maintains and proves in the end that the 
grief of the lady is unnatural. Luka fails in his sincere attempts to 
bring the lady back to sense. His failure is our failure. No head¬ 
strong and bull-headed fellow is even prepared to listen to a word of 
wisdom. Indiscretion reigns supreme with Mrs. Popov. 

The humour or comic spirit reigns unimpeded in the play* 
The author does not falsify or invent unnatural situations to create 
humour. Humour grows naturally, spontaneously and superbly. 
We laugh at what they say, at what they do and at what they 
imagine. The proposed man-woman duel would have given us 
sleepless nights and restless days had it materialised. The good 
thing about it is that it happens naturally. An unnatural thing is 
presented in a natural way. There is hardly any artificiality about 
the challenge or its acceptance. The rivals are seemingly serious to 
shoot each other. 

Chekhov has presented a real situation. Smirnov and Popov 
spear challenges to wipe out each other and we are in no doubt about 
their murderous intentions. The unexpected reversal takes place 
much to our relief. The shouting contestants and the bloody rivals 
submit to each other like doves. This doviness makes us laugh. 

It is a groat farcical reversal 
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Th^e is nothing to choose between the mindless male 

forced to exercise a 

ce, I would like to choose Mr. Smirnov in preference to Mrs. 

a pretentious fool but is far less in comparison 
with the mad lady. The wrrter has suitably coupled them. They 
wm go on challenging duels, wordy and physical all their life. 

Chekhov wishes to correct our vices and follies, oddities and 

toibies. weaknesses and shortcomings through the presentation of 
Smirnov and Popov. They are not characters worthy of emulation. 

meant to be avoided. They are not pleasant specimens. 
1 ney are not wholesome and perfect characters. 

CAPSULE SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 


The Boor IS a hilarious comedy. Popov’s husband Nikolai 
died seven months ago. Mrs. Popov remains lonely after the death 
husband. Her servant Luka advises her not to grieve too 
much. But the pretty widow decides to grieve. 


Smirnov enters her lonely life inspite of her refusals. He 
n;^kcs his way right to her heart. They have lively arguments, 
^ey insult each other. The .outsider vows not to go back. The 
lady is determined to throw him out. 


have explosive loves humour. The captain the widow who 
has been mourning madly Each of them is stubborn. At last, 

Smirnov pricks the bubble of Popov’s vanity. He succeeds in bis 

love-effort. The ^lamenting' Mrs. Popov kisses Smirnov. We are 

pleased to watch the reversal. Her make-believe grief shatters. Her 
tears turn into joy. 


COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

Mrs. Popov’s husband Nikolai died seven months aco. 
She is young and pretty. She is wearing herself out. Luka asks her 
n^ot to grieve so much. It is not good to be so cheerless like her. 
The weather is pleasant. The whole world is happy. The maid and 

he cook are out collecting berries. Even the cat is happy to catch 
learn to beafUle7 


Nikolai is dead and her life is meaningless. He is buried and 

so are his j^s with him. She will not give up grief, Her decision 
IS final. She says, '"We both {h^i husband and she) are Jead'' 
Luka s counsel does not have any effect upon her. 

and then^L'^Pn? ^ S'! lamented lor some time 

forgot her. Nikolai was not a considerate fellov\. God 

^ eternal peace’. She should submit to God's will 
fVhat can t be cured must be endured. u s wm. 

etern^darl!^}'?!^ can meet Mrs. Popov. She is a .spukr ^vho Uves in 
etc rnal darkness. Luka wants her to leave her spider-like dark web. 
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Mice have eaten away all her decent clothes. The world is full of 
fine people. Military officers are camping at Riblov. They sing 
and dance. There arc musical performances throughout the day. 

She has youth and beauty. She can make people mad with 
her good looks after ten years her beauty will fade- She will no more 
be young. She must cash on her youth and beauty. Beauty is a 
nine day wonder. Now is the time for her to enjoy. Soon it will 
be too late. Luka*s good wdrd is ignored by her. 

Nikolai was anything but fails to her. But she will not un¬ 
faithful to him. She will remain faithful to Nikolai to the grave. She 
will age away in his memory. She will prove her faithfulness. She 
does not propose to marry a second time. She makes claims of 
faithfulness and sincerity in love. Luka asks her to come out in the 
garden. She should have rides on Tobby and Welikan. She should 
join her neighbours and lessen her grief. 

Nikolai loved Tobby. He drove it to the Kortschagins or 
the Vlassovs. She asks Luka to. look after Tobby. She asks him to 
give Tobby more oats. Luka goes out. Popov thinks of Nikolai’s 
cruelty. Nikolai often quarrelled with her and left her. Even 
then, she will remain faithful to him. 

Smirnov enters the house inspite of Luka’s and Popov’s refu¬ 
sals. Mrs. Popov rightly calls him a boor—uncivilized and uncultured 
person. Nikolai had purchased oats for 1200 rubies. He needs the 
amount immediately. He had to pay off interest to Agrarian Bank. 
Her estate manager is away to the city. He will come tomorrow. 
She will pay him day after tomorrow. She clarifies her position 
to Smirnov in so many words. 

She is not in a mood to discuss money matters. She politely 
tells him, “/ am sorry / can't pay you today.'* He curtly 
answers, And I can't wait until day after tomorrow." He says, 
"And } am in the mood to fly up the chimney with my feet in the air 
if I can t lay hands on the interest tomorrow. They will sieze my 
estate." He has nothing to do with the death of her husband. He is 
not concerned if her manager is away. He docs not want her moods. 
He needs money. 

Mrs. Popcv warns him to behave like a gentleman. She 

IS not accustomed to filthy words. Smirnov docs not care for her 

protests. Smirnov is stupid as stubborn. Popov is as sentimental as 
foolish. 

He says that he is. a kind and generous man. He has been 
giving loans indiscriminately. This is why he is in deep troubles. 
He has been out to collect dues. But all the debtors have refused to 
pay him. Grusdev falsely tells him that he is not at home. A 
fine trick Iroschevitch_ hides himself. Kurzin abuses him. Masutov 
pretends that he has'iallen ill. And Mrs. Popov is not in a mood to 
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h!^ money matters. He has been given a shabby treatment 

with hlsdebZrs^ ^ 

nr Soing to faint. He shouts for water 

haQ^Tn Popov <2 very reasonable lady. She 

thrna # if h®H® Creditors will put a knife on his 

throat if he does make payments on time. He does not know how 
to convince Mrs^ Popov. 

He generalizes that women are ridiculous. He expresses his 

deep anger, saying, “/ would rather sit on a powder barrel than talk 

with a wornan . He hates Mrs. Popov and her good looks This 
romantic figure is so dangerous. He is shocked at her behaviour He 
IS infuriated at the way she has treated him. 

fumblcs and frets. He is not bothered about Popov’s 
mournings. Her dimple cheeks can’t desist him ^ He 
tn^InHo^fh servant Simon to unharness the horse as he is going 

H. »Sfd SX*S1.S.' '' “•"<' '■ 

drmk. He looks like a° hief ^n hts diny ^do^^es*" and ^roug^h^lha^* 

TsL him^nof?''^ I He feels sad when Luka 

asks him not to make a noise. Smirnov behaves like an unbalanced 

person. He speaks with fits and starts like a confused person. 

know how to talk to a decent ladv 

She calls him a boor or an ill-bred person. He is vulgar and un^ 

H ^.®spectable people talk to ladies decently. He should have 
consideration for her mourning. Thus, the lady offends him 
does not give him money but insulting words 

rC-w-orS -att?s«‘^‘^ — -- “e Tot 

words abourwoTeU^'-FTT/Ac ules'l^loThf'gZlte'rfh 
/ruel Jh amaZZ/'ZJ.T 

a{rf^e”'l'rTrTTdneT''^^'''^^^^ tells heTThat TTTmen 

the p^^S^ei: 
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God’s creatures. They claim to be the most compassionate beings. 
b!e tells her-to face that there is no kind feeling in a woman. 

Those that fall in love with women <lig their own graves. 

Women befool men in love and noselead them. He sums up 
his arguments by saying that women are neither faithful in love 
nor true in sentiments. They only shed artificial tears to enslave 
men. He talks about women despairingly. It is easier to find a 
cat with horns or a white woodcock, than a faithful woman. 

She defends woman’s faithfulness in love. She has not 
come across a man who is faithful and true in love. Nikolai jilted 
her in every possible way. He made Jove to other women in her 
presence. He loved her Mrs. (Popov) for her wealth. He loved her 
only to hurt her feelings. He was anything but true in love. She has 
found many love-letters written to him by other women. 

But, she loves Nikolai still. She projects herself as a 
forgiving wife. Smirnov laughs at her. He tells her that it is not 
sacrificing like Tamara, daughter of David and half-sister or 
Absalom. Tamara was a true wife unlike Popov. These words 
infuriate Mrs. Popov. He does not believe in her show of grief. 
He will leave her the moment she pays him the amount. 

Smirnov threatens Luka who comes to throw him out. He 
tells him that he will grind him (Luka) to powder if he tries to touch 
him. Luka is a coward. His heart sinks as he hears the threat. 
He shivers, falls and faints. He needs some water. Mrs. Popov 
shouts for help. Her servants, Dascha, Pelageja and others are 
missing. She strikes her fists and stamps her feet in anger. She 
calls Smirnov a boor—a heartless fellow. 

Smirnov objects to her insulting words. He does not bother 
about her beauty and youth. He cares two hoots for her beauty. 
He challenges her to a duel. Mrs. Popov stands her ground. He 
tells her that women may belong to the weaker sex but they can’t 
insult men. Mrs. Popov accepts the challenge. 

Popov regards the duel on a grand occasion. She will put a 
bullet in his head. Luka falls to Smirnov’s feet and asks him to 
stop the fight. Smirnov vows to shoot her down as a matter of 
principle : men and women are equal. Smirnov is all fire. 

Mrs. Popov asks Smirnov to teach hei' how to shoot a pistol. 
She has never used rifles and pistols before. It will be her maiden 
encounter. Smirnov tells her how to use pistols. He tells her how 
to hold a revolver. He teaches her the way to pull the hammer back. 
He tells her, ''The chief thing is : don't get excited, don't hurry your 
Uim. and take care that your hand doesn't tremble." 

She proposes to fight the duel in the garden. He accepts her 
request. She swears, “/ won't rest until I ha\c made a hole in that 
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head / hate so much'' She asks him if he is afraid of fighting the 
duel. She-asks him that he is shivering. He tells her that he likes 
her too much. She asks him to leave her home immediately. 

He looks at her with armour and admiration He swears that 
he is in love with her. He asks her to appreciate his feelings. She 
tells him that she hates him. He must leave or site will shoot him. 
He loves to be killed by her soft hand. He tells her that he is ''^a 
noble^ a respectable man., have an income of ten thousand, can shoot a 
coin thrown into the air. 1 own some fine horses. tVill you be my 
wife T' He takes her hand and she cries in pain. He kneels in 
love. He is caught like a mouse in a trap. 

She asks him to go and also to wait in the same breath. She 
throws the revolver as her finger is swollen with its grip She 
tears her handkerchief to tie on her finger. Smirnov waits like a 
dullard. He forgets his mission. She kisses him passionately at, the 
same time asks him to go away. 

. brings the gardener with a rake, the coachman with a 

pitch-fork, and the workmen with poles to participate in the duel. 

Luka is amazed to find Smirnov and Popov locked in each other’s 
arms. He stares at the strange lovers in surprise. She asks him not 

to give any more oats to Tobby. She wants him to leave so that 
can make love to each other. 

DIFFICULT WORDS EXPLAINED 

Page 1 

Boor —an uncivilised fellow (Smirnov) ; grief (for 

Nikolai) ; weat out —eat with grief. 


C/o/j/er—monastery (here her isolation) ; reckoning-counting ■ 
.spirits live~bc happy ; unjust—not sincere in love ‘Nikolai’ ; faithfu) 
to the grave—devoted to her husband (only a false claim). 


Page 3 

Shudders trembles j at home to no one —Mrs, Popov nic**ts no 
visitors; imprisoned—cut oil'; -immediate ; impudent— 

rude, curt. ^ 


Page 4 

Notes —bills for oats ; in-as-much —since. 


Page 5 

^^ll gatherer tax official ; —rr.eetinj; misers (all his 

debtors are misers) ; vc^riL—one verst measures 35,000 feet; whiner 
lussy ; dish-rag—buticT, servant. 
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Page 6 

Tendon —tissue ; kvas —Russian beverage ; would rather —like 
to ; powder barrel —explosive ; cramps —pain. 


Take liberty —unwanted freedom ; mess —confusion ; cease — 

stop. 

Page 8 

I 

Ill-bred —vulgar, uncultured ; becomes —is fit for ; duels —fights 
(Two fighters) ; jilted —deceived ; honeyed —flattering ; played the 
ool —behaved like a fool (was noseled) ; magpie —a bird ; emancipa¬ 
tion —set free ; kopeck —A Russian coin ; conceited—-proud arrogant; 
hypocritical —false, untrue ; odious —wicked ; petticoat-philosopher — 
women are unreasonable and illogical. 


Monopoly —one-man control ; lead by the nose —forces man do 
whatever she likes ; sarcastically —ironically. 


Black domino —black gown for grief; Tamara —daughter of 
David and half-sister of Absalom (Symbol of a grieving woman) ; 
art —falsehood (hypocrisy). 


Steer's neck —an ox’s neck ; equity —fairness, justice. 


Fledging —a novice ; blazed —very angry ; shilly-shallying —hesi¬ 
tation. 


ANSWERS TO TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 
(Reframed and Re-designed) 

■ jQL 1. What effect has Luka’s plea on Mrs. Popov to give 
ifp-^^er year-long mourning for her dead husband in 

Chekhov’s '‘’The Boor" ? 

Or 

Why does Mrs. Popov refuse to gave up her year-long 
mourning for her dead husband in ''The Boor^^ ? 


Or 

*‘Luka is a wise counsellor and guide’', 
in "The Boor" by Chekhov. 


his role 


X.- U Popov 'S the pretty and young widow of Nikolai 

Michailovitch. Nikolai died seven months ago. She has withdrawn 
Irom social life. Nikolai was a quarrelsome, insincere, unfaithful and 
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lady He requesu‘Ko\°to of 

act look nice. His argq^enfs S^vaTi-d^ bu^hT 

cook h?vetone\'u^?o^y^^^^ 

iTifaSwj^ff ifv?'* F- f 

buried herself within the four walls of tL house ‘^Onf ^h *° m 
question God’s will. One can't anH should not 

will. One should not mourn unnaturally Luka^s wffl dfe 

ago. He mourned for her for some time ^ ® ^ 

ever. Moreover, her dead husband wa”Lt a good\dlow°‘^‘'°“*’ 

mirth^l“aCunTVhe’''sf uw"l”i^ tf 

nten. After ten years no one wHl idmire hef °f ^appy 

fade t-ay. Now is the tin,e for her to^ con^e"fofw°ard To^n^ 

undersu:dX"si^^^;l°arSrth: enf If °,he^“"?- 0“® 
embraces and kisses Smirnov ^ sbe 

2. Explain Popov’s _ 
measuro of oats in **The Boor*\ 


sentiment towards Tobby and fais 


Or 

Write,a short note on Tobby in "The Boor" 

n,». 2,“i d »“X Sic 'l!?,Sf'‘He*',:d ’ t" h'?""'" ' 
excellently. He visited his frS-^l/ ^ Tobby and Welikan 
Vlassovs on his horses^ Kortschagms and the 

^be playwright makes a good use of the art h 

(Smirnov comes claim 1200 rubles from Mrs ^ horse-riding. 

oats to Nikofai and wants the bill to clwred^ 

with amusement her concern for Tobby The viewer watches 

SmifnK?ha?fo1go°t,en"‘^^^^^^^ f‘be arrival of 

io olifshr ”°bb?’mlXfbntaTv1n"^ 

Luka‘ "DonU forge, to,Tobby 
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Smirnov and Popov have a battle of wits for long^. 

Neither of them is worried about the horse. Popov is a strange 
woman. When she is excited in the quarrel, she asks Luka to give 
Tobby extra measure of oats. It is intriguing. She gives extra oats to 
Tobby, perhaps, to remember her husband. One might feel that she 
is greatly attached to the memory of her dead husband. This is 
why she is kind and considerate to Tobby. 

But a strange reversal occurs in the end of the play. Smirnov- 
Popov battle of wits coipes to a happy close. She lapses into the 
arms of Smirnov. She kisses him fervently. She forgets Nikolai. 

What about her lofty pronouncements ? Won’t she grieve for 
him till the grave ? She switches off her attachment to Nikolai. She 
transfers her loving care to Smirnov. Consequently, she does not 
bother about Tobby. Observe her last words to Luka, “TV// them, 
in the stable that Tobby isn't to have any oats," 

Her behaviour is understandable. She is a sentimental lady. 
She is a woman of moods. She loves Tobby when she chooses. She 
hates Tobby when she likes. Another meaning is also possible. She 
has remarried. With that she discards Tobby. No Nikolai, no 
Tobby. She is an irresponsible won3an. 

Q, 3 l>escribe the first encounter between Smirnov and 
Popov ? 

Or 

What aspects ofFopov’s and Sminnv’s g|Qr«onality are 
revealed in their first encounter, "The Boor"7 

Or 

Describe the first encounter between Stnimov and Popov 

in Chehhov*s *^The Boor". 

Ans. Smirnov gatecrashes to meet Popov. Popov has asked 
Luka not to allow any visitors. Smirnov has an urgent piece of 
work. He enters the house inspite of Luka’s refusals. 

Smirnov (Grigori Stepanovitch Smirnov) introduces himself. 
He is a retired lieutenant in the artillery. He lives in a village and 
belong to an aristocratic family. He is helpless because he has to 
settle an urgent matter with her. 

Mrs. Popov refuses to greet Smirnov. She is mourning for 
her husband. She will not display formal courtesies. She asks him 
what bring him there. Her first encounter reveals her inflexible nature. 
She learns that Nikolai has purchased oats from Smirnov. Nikolai 
had not made payment for the same. 
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s t'.'s.Xd/ir “te s S”.5 

Mrs. Popov feels hurt. He does not know how to talk „ 

that Grusdev informs him th*.» uT her 
refuses to come out and talk to him ^^^^chcvitch 

=.‘'u;:nsE-„tsC=i 

unbalanced thnn"pnov‘she'r court '* 

norms of decent behaviour Well he h^! forgets all 

this is not the way merchants btavt He i ° ®“‘ 

makes much noise meaning nothing.' '* ® character. He 

which™ttrtt™ms^^^^ later battles of wits in 

encounters end in their marriaee ro*<? ndicule. Their fierce 
live as husb&nd and wife. ® •‘"ows how they will 

<1-4. How does Smirnov 
The 5oor”lby Chekhov ? 

i 


Popov’s anger with 
-woman relaticnship in 


relationship in Ch^kblllrs*j*"'® ““d ntan-woman 

sb. 

how to talk to respectable people.’ She chaie^'h 

of decency. Respectable people donTofftd'adi™ 

Smirnov offends her further. Hp t^sii t 

. seen sparrow^.^ ThL is'in'I’f 
,' n,, ^ .state- 
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ment. He forgets that she is a widow. He tells her proudly that 
he has the experiencing of falling in love. He further insults her in 
particular and women in general so far love is concerned. 

Smirnov talks, of betrayal in love proudly. He has been in 
love with as many as twelve women. In the end, he jilted them. 
He does not know what impact it will have on Mrs. Popov. Nine 
women deceived him. Betrayal in love is a very common thing. 
He fools himself in all this. 

Smirnov was a romantic lover for some time. He used sweet 
words to praise his mistress. He loved, suffered and sighed like a 
man. He was mad in love. He sang in praise of the mistress. He 
wasted time and money in love. Now he hates women—the 
temptresses. There is no magic in black eyes, passionate eyes, coral 
lips, dimple cheeks, soft whispers and soft sighs. 

He declares that,all women are false. They are mean and 
petty. He hates all petticoat-philosophers. He hates these 
^romantic creatures'. They arc neither holy nor inspiring. They are 
charming from outside. At heart they are more deceptive than 
the crocodiles. He does not believe that woman are kind and 
tender. The nose-lead men to their ruin. He sums up by 
saying that women are insincere in love. He says, "*It's easier to 
find a cat with horns or a white woodcock than a faithful woman 

Mrs. Popov speaks against men. She speaks ill of her dead 
husband as well. He was neither sincere nor good. She means to 
say that all men are callous and unkind. Who is to blame for pro¬ 
voking her to speak angrily ? Smirnov. He speaks what comes to his 
mouth. 


Mrs. Popov feels angry because she has been tolerating an 
unfair and unjust husband. Smirnov has painted all women in 
black which is incorrect. She has been extra accommodating and 
understanding. She answers back his charges to prove that women 
are far more sincere than men 


Q,. 5. Why does Popov accept the challenge 
with Smirnov in Chekhov’s 'The Boor' ? 


of a duel 



Discuss the farcical element in the proposed duel 
between Popov and Smirnov in Chekhov’s **The Boor^^. 

Ans. Proposed duel between Popov and Smirnov is a 

farce. Smirnov has been more than offensive with Popov. He has 
condemned all women. Wq all women are false and vain. Popov 
says warns him to mind his words. But he is impudent with 
her.* 
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anH Pal*** “*‘k 0“‘ for Dascha 

and Pelagcja but these are not available. Smirnov refuses to leave 

Popov calls him “a boor, a monster." He Lk^ heTto behave' 

She has no right to insult him. He tells her that she can’t insult 
him only because She IS a charming lady. He challenges her to a 
duel for the abuses hurled on him. ^ 

Popov warns Smirnov not to be proud of his muscle nou/i-r 

She IS not weaker than him though she is a lady. She tries to erv 

him down calling him ‘W. W, boor\ Smirnov savs that there 
IS equity (enquality) in all things. She takes up7/ieXw S 

up h,m nght or to cu/ him to his size. She warns that she wf11 sLo 
him down with a bullet in his impudent head. 

fo°'n™pu',ol?“Thc'ir'lS “t S’ 

thr^tsTe wasted ® ‘^‘'^“^ngers withdraw from the fight. Their 

over the challenge to establish her superiority 

km u s“<^eeds in her aim. She does not 

«Lro°;.. • '»'■»" i" 2„'£r.s 



At what point does the climax 


occur in **The 


Or 


Chekhov 


=3,.; ;■ ■“'X.srDo?; 

their ^L^ds‘'ttrfn7hdr'1ho"ts"“'*^^^ fi^tce in 

fire. The viewers are breathless Th/ladv^ h n speak 

of her husband. Situation becomes 
swear to shoot. They utter fiereTthrea^^^^^ 

were the sincerest challengers. speak as if they 

unfits 
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The viewer is anxious about the end of the duel. Nothing 
happens. The rivals whisper away like cooing lovers. The high 
point lapses into anti-climax. The challenging lieutenant prefers 
to be shot dead thaa to lose the dame. 

Thus, duel’s last part is the climax. See the dual contestants : 
the lady does not know how to fight. The man does not want to 
fight. What a duel^ 

7. How does Smirnov succeed in debunking the 
make-believe world of Popov in *^The Boor** ? 

Or 

How does Sniimov succeed in exposing the farcical 
morality of Popov in Chekhov’s **The Boor** ? 

Ans. Smirnov comes to Mrs. Popov to collect the amount due 
from her dead husband Nikolai. He is rash in behaviour. The lady 
has decided not to meet visitors because she is *mouming* for her 
husband. Smirnov is insistent on getting the amount right. 

Then Popov tells him to come day after and get the payment. 
Her natural inability and his stubbornness are a source of delict. 
She can’t pay and he won’t go. Each of them makes his/her position'^ 
amply clear. 

Smirnov decides to exposes. He has understood her inconsis¬ 
tent nature. The more she asks him to leave out, the more strongly he ■ 
refused to leave out. Clash between them continues. The lady 
won’t give the payment and the gentleman won’t go until he is paid 
off. 

He boldly braves and berates her right in her house. Slje 
can’t pocket such insults. She calls him vulgar and uncultured. He 
warns her not to misbehave. The boor throws a challenge to fight 
a duel. Male-female duel ! The challenger is stupid. And the 
lady who takes up the challenge is no loss. Smirnov wants her to 
come out from her cloister. 

She does not know how to fire pistols. Smirnov teaches 
her hov/ to use it. She is thrilled at the idea of firing with pistols. 
Each of them swears to kill. Mrs. Popov asks Smirnov to be 
cautious CT he will be shot dead. But he likes to get killed with 
her bullet. He loves her so much that even a bullet will give him 
pleasures. Heath coming from her wjl be his success. He proves 
that ho is a sincere man. 

Mrs. ?opov forgets her widowhood, her grief for the dead 
husband. She forgets all her senihnents for Nikolai. She embraces 
and kisses Smirnov fervently. Thus, Smirnov debunks her make- 
believe world of grief. He proves to her that the mask she was 
wearing was very weak. 
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The mask takes oflf when she comes in contact with reality. 
He wins and she loses. She is rash either way. She rashly swears. 
She rashly forgets. Her grief is deep. Her impatience for Smirnov 
is deeper. She is pfoud of Nikolai. She is prouder of Smirnov. 

Or* Contipar© the personalities of Smirnov anil Popov 

in “77re Boor"**. 



Whom do you like between Smirnov and Popov in 
Boor'' ? ^ 


'The 


Ans. Smirnov is a retired army officer. He is a boastful 

and cunning fellow. He approaches Mrs. Popov for the payment 

^e from her late husband. He wants her pay the bill right today. 

^ creates a nasty scene because she can't pay him immediately. 

He issues all sorts of threats to Luka and Popov if he does not 
get the payment. 


His conduct proves that he is a implusive and aggressive 
cnaracter. He gatecrashes and meets Popov. He speaks aggres¬ 
sively and without restraint. There is fire in his words. Bearing 
nis introductory polite remarks, he is rude and crude in the play. 


.. Smirnov is shameless and insensitive. He has no conside¬ 
ration tor the widow. He is unreasonable and unjust. He could wait 

need may be urgent but he should take into 
uic * Pojwv s genuine inabilities. He lacks noble sentiments. 

offensive. He condemns all women as 
aoaimt acidic. He speaks fire 

unfaithfur"^^” women are unchaste, infidel and 


Moreover, he throws a challenge for a 
He wants to punish her to save his honour, 
is ouelling the only way to prove his worth ? 
monster, a boor, and a vulgar man. 


duel to Mrs. Popov. 
What a man he is ! 
She rightly calls him a 




grief ZT" ‘-Z mask of 

Cgrief is a faTce Hewants ,o prove ,o her .ha{ 
She falls in love with him, kisses'^and Lrbracerhim. 

is fas^wTlflomeo"’ He "TJ' " ^npears he 

women. He understands woman's psychology. He 


I 
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knows how to deal with women who are rash and inconsistent. He 
knows the art of, winning woman’s hearts. See, towards the end 
he tells her that he is richer than Nikolai. He knows women’s 
weakness for fortune. It is nghtly said that a woman marries her 
fortune. She accepts him forgetting Nikolai because he promises 
her a better life. 

Mrs. Popov is all unreasonableness. She has been grieving 
for her dead husband for over seven months. She wants us to believe 
that she can’t live without Nikolai. She refuses to accept Luka’s 
counsel to be cheerful. She buries herself in her loneliness. She 
will grieve for Nikolai until she dies. What a resolve ! 

She gives out the impression of being a faithful woman. She 
tells us that Nikolai was unfaithful and loose. He loved other 
women to hurt her. Even then she loves him. She appears to be 
a tortured and persecuted heroine. She appears to be a tortured or 
harassed wife. She is a great sufferer. 

Mrs. Popov’s resistance gives in. Her grief disappears. In 
the beginning she hates Smirnov—the boor, the vulgar and the 
monster. In the end, she warms up a^duel in bis arms. She 
kisses him fervently. 

Smirnov forgets his dues and duel. Popov forgets her grief 
and her husband. He has no anxiety to pay the interest to the 
Bank. He is more interested in Popov. He has confessed that there 
is no love and sincerity in woman. Why does he fall in love with 
her ? Their love-hate relationship is based on rashness. They love 
and hate in the same breathe. 

Q,. 9. How does Chekhov intensily the comic effect in 
his play **The Boor'''* ? 

Or 

Discuss farcical and comical elements in the play **The 
Boor^* ? 

Ans. Chekhov’s farces are hilarious comedies. Tolstoy once 
said that Russia does not have brilliant, powerful humorist like 
Chekhov. Sound and powerful humour is absolutely necessary for 
us, and Chekhov’s plays and stories are pearls of beauty full of first- 
rate hunour. 

Tolstoy was aware of Chekhov’s dramatic form. He was proud 
of Chekhov’s ‘dramatic jokes’. Tolstoy noted the causal comedy 
which motivated the action and served as the main driving force of 
the play. In addition, Chekhovian plays are free from nonsensical 
surprises. Tolstoy thinks of the element of the realism in his plays. 
Chekhov’s characters depict the age they live in. , 
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Chekhov writes about this play, **Just to while away the time, 

I wrote a trivial little play called The Boor.Alas ! When they find 

out on New Times that I write plays will excommmunicate me. What 
am I to do ? 1 plan something worthwhile —and—it is all tra—la— 
la ! In spite of all my attempts at being serious the result is nothing; 
with me the serious always alternates with the trivial.” 

The Boor is a conventional comedy of situation: a beautiful 
society woman tames a vulgar but good-natured sea-dog. The 
situation is funny, but the characters are stereotype, and the transi¬ 
tions as unlikely and incredible as those of so many other plays. 

It is debatable whether Popov does ‘tame* Smirnov. She is 
certainly not a beautiful society women and Smirnov is nothing as 
exotic as a seaman but simply a rival landowner. 

Popova has dimpled cheeks. It is Chekhov’s technique. He 
gives the conventional image of a young grieving widow. He raises 
the question as to either the depth and sincerity of her grief, or the 
naturalness of it. In other words, he undercuts his own image. 

The play has three characters ; a widowed landowner called 
Popova, a landowner called Smirnov who is in early middle age, 
and an old man-servant Luka. Three are obstacles in the play. The 
woman is in mourning for her husband. She has shut herself off from 
life. 


The man has come to claim his debts. He has no respect for 
the grieving widow. The play reaches a climax in which a duel is 
nearly fought, but suddenly Smirnov and Popova are in love and 
the play appears to end happily. 

The man is furious and the woman is enraged. They decide 
to stick to their guns. Their conversation is fiery. But its net effect 
IS comic. We laugh as we observe their stupid behaviour. Luka is 

used as a touchstone. He comments on their behaviour wisely. He 

provides both exposition and exposure. He exposes the ridiculous. 

He compares Popova unfavourably with the cat. Her dimpled cheeks 

work against her mourning dress. He tells us how ludicrous the 
situation is. 


is much role-playing and self-dramatising in this play, 
ine woman is grief-stricken. But it is only a mask. But she explo- 

K she speaks ill of her dead hus¬ 

band. She IS determined to play the grieving widow. Popova has to 
be exposed. * 


Smirnov and Popova find themselves in a comedy of their own 

earth, and Smirnov has 

to be tamed. He reveals himself comically. 
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Thus, we have a hilanous comedy. There is no conflict 
hmiraov plays the fool to a romantic figure, he is tamed. Popova’s 

mask breaks off revealing her role-playing. Poor Nikolai is the sole 
loser. He is safely forgotten. ‘ 

SELECTED IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL Q,U£STIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

1. Bring out the farcical elements in the play **The 
by Chekhov. 

Or 


Discuss **The Boor** as a farce. 


Ans. The Boor is an execelleni comie play. It is a great farce. 
Comedy arises out of characters, situations and conversation. There 
is much ado about nothing in a farce. Small actions are epically 
elevated. Pigmies are raised to giants' scale. Smallness is presented 
as greatness. The spectators are conscious of the whims and oddi¬ 
ties of characters. The characters pose rigid stances but shifts their 
stands in no time. Humour arises from the glaring difference bet¬ 
ween their actions and their professions. 


The Boor has many fhrcical situations. Smirnov has come 
with dogged determination to Mrs. Popov to claim 1,200 roubles 
pending against the late Mr. Nikolai, Popov’s dead husband. It is a 
lamentable situation. Smirnov has called upon Popov when the 
latter is in deep mourning for the death of her husband. His claim 
might be genuine but the situation and occasion is not appropriate. 
Moreover, he is politely informed that the grieving Mrs. Popov 
will pay him the amount in a couple of days after the return of her 
estate manager. Any decent and sensible person would have returned 
judging the delicate situation. 

Smirnov swears swaggeringly. He hangs about her home 
hoping amount. He* throws to winds all compunction and com¬ 
passion and fellow-feeling. No one would like to hurt a widow’s feel¬ 
ings. But the boor justifies his boorishness through his actions. 
Popov’s rigid refusal to pay and Smirnov’s dogged determination 
not to go without payment create .a ludicrous situation. Each of 
them is vehement and stubborn. They exchange hot words during 
their prolonged conversation. They accuse each other of using un¬ 
parliamentary language and meanness. In fact their rigidity and 
obduracy expose their shallowness. 

The proposed duel is one of the fine farces ever spoken or 
enacted. Smirnov challenges the widow to a duel to vindicate his 
honour . The boor reveals his insensitivity and inconsideration for 
'Mrs. Popov. He berates women and their faithlessness in love. He 
calls them linchest and crocodilish. He hates them like hell. The 
duel challenge is unthinkable from a military personnel. He does 
not know how to conduct himself before a lady. 
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The lady is no less a boor. She accepts the challenge readily. 
She talks of fighting with a pistol while she does not know how to 
handle a pistol. Smirnov's offer to teach her the art of firing exposes 
his nonseriousness. £ach of them cries in blood. It appears that they 
will tear each other to pieces in their wrath. Two wreathful persons 
are ready to enter a duel. The combatants are fiery and furious. Soon 
the situation stands reversed. Smirnov falls to her amorous gltfftces 
wounded and marred. He forgets his swearings and oaths about 
money. He forgets his urgency for money. He looks at her stunned 
and dazed. He is no less than a hunted and ho unded deer before a 
hunter He stands butchered emotionally. The lady shouts and wails 
but tails to his embraces in no time. 


The spectators has a rich crop of laughter, i he dare-devil 
bmirnov and the devastating dame Popov stand diminished. They 

somersaulU and marry each other. a 
^al to a furious fight \ Remember, they take the reversion easily. 

W of conscience. He is ^un^amoimted\ she 

un-Hik^mcd . He is sober and submissive. She is passive and un- 
peving. What a farewell to dear ones ! She forgets Nikolai as if 

s^hcheYandThifted 

ffS'’”*"'”' sentimentalism in Smirnov and 

touch of reality. These sentimentalists lack depth and genuineness of 
emotwns. Love with them is fever which soon /ets off. 

Ba‘*»**' Nikolai, the dead 

*^*'<»“* you*- study of Chekhov’s play 


Aus. Nikolai was the husband of Mrs. Popov We gather 

i;SSSS-L"S=S;~.’- 

her mL^dow^hi^sfenifTi': ^he death of 

s 5 H Mr- 

«.t' '•s:csT&~ 3 -i 

was a great rider ofhorSf>^ ^hf>. Welikan. Her hmbend 

edTa^fS 

self right from the day herVusbaS dfed’! . She has been eating her- 
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The reader is stunned to leam from Mrs. Popov that Nikolai 
was ftot a good husband. He used to beat her very often. He took 
delict in hurting and offending her. She presents Nikolai in very 
bad colours : 

“I love him (Nikolai) passionately with all my soul, as only a 
young sensible woman may love ; I gave him my youth, my happi¬ 
ness, my fortune, my life. I worshipped him like a heathen. And 
what happened ? this best of men betrayed me in every possible way. 
After his death I found bis desk filled with love-letters. While he was 
alive he left me alone for months—its horrible even to think about 
it—he made love to other women in my very presence, he wasted my 
money and made fun of my feelings—and in spite of everything, I 
trusted him and was true to him'* 

We should belter be judged by what she says about her fide¬ 
lity in love. She denounces Nikolai for insincerity and faithlessness 
in love. She prides in her purity and goodness. Whet happens when 
she falls in love with a boor 7 We arc forced to think—is she pure and 
sincere ? She betrays him shamelessly. She pretends grief for him 
and on the slightest provocation deserts him. She remarries without 
taxing her moral scruples. Her conscience does not stand rippled 
while she decides to remarry, 

I don’t hold any brief for Nikolai. He might have been a 
very disappointing and devastating husband. We are to go by the 
views of Mrs. Popov about him in the absence of any other evi¬ 
dence. But Mrs. Popov stands denuded of her claims of faith and 
love’s genuineness. She betrays and jilts him after so loud procla¬ 
mations about her purity and fidelity. We don’t approve of her 
hasty remarriage as it reveals her shallowness of mind. It is 
believed that neither of them was dependable in love. They trod 

slippery ground and fell easily never to walk straight again. 

# 

Q,. 3. Joatify the title of the play “The Boor” by Anton 
Chekhov. 

Ans. Titles are often suggestive of the theme of the books. 
A good title indicates the thematic direction of a work of ait. 
Appropriate titles are indicative of the intentions of the author. They 
prepare readers* responses to the books. 

The Boor by Anton Chekhov is an appropriate title. It 
immediately brings to the reader’s mind someone who is vulgar^ 
uncouth, uncultured of unmannered. The reader is then mentally 
prepared to expect in the book someone who is a boor. The text 
of the play is not deceptive or misleading. It directs the reader to 
the study in boorishness. 

Mr. Smirnov who calls on Mrs. Popov Is. the boor. He 
alleges that Popov’s dead husband Nikolai Michailovitch has to pay 
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him 1200 roubles for the oats he had borrowed from him.. He is 

cut and dry in his speech. Businessmen are by and large persuasive 

and accommodating But he is an unpleasant sort who is offensive^ 

abusive and Unaccommodating. calls upon Mrs. Popov on an in- 

appropriate moment. She is mourning for her dead husband. 

Smirnov should have offered her his condolences to comfort her in her 

grief. Moreover, he should have conducted himself in a dignified 
with a woman. 


Smirnov is neither coarteons, nor polite, nor human, 
nor decent. He starts offending the lady right from the beginning. 
Me politely requests him to come within a couple of days and take 
the money as she can’t transact financial business in the absence of 
her manager. Moreover, she is in grief. Smirnov flies in fury and 
shouts in wrath. Unmindful of the widow’s grief, he tells her to 
pay as he is not concerned with her grief. Well, this is copdemnablc. 

Mrs. Popov reminds him to mind his language, he 
takes offence. She rightly calls him **an ilUbred^ vulgar person^*' 
who does not know how to speak to respectable ladies. Restarts 
condemning women in general. He speaks against their love and 
sincerity in love. He calls them crocodiles, hypocritical creatures, 
^t worthy of trust- He swears never to fall in love with women 
because they are venomous, untrustworthy and deceptive. There is 
no virtue in beauty according to him. He says. ‘Tt is easier to find 
a cat with horns or a white woodcock, than a faithful woman” 
inus, he flings volleys on her hurting her badly. 


The Boor does not stop here. He feels picqued when she 

own coin. He feels disgraced and dis- 
He throws her a challenge to fight a duel with him. 

® challenge. Smirnov lacks gentle- 

Ts hP human decency. No man throws duel challenges 

togShIr by de«iny""®"‘”® Voic'd 


boor-a*’vulLar'* doubt that Smirnov is a 

him ® He has no redeeming feature or saving grace in 

married to a woman who is critical of her dead husband 
The brainless boor will have to face furious moments wUh hirnew 


2. The Little Man 

[John Galsworthy'] 

the author 


1890 Cath-H *tZ’^and Oxford to 1889. 
890, Called to the Bar. Years devoted to travel and writing. 
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1899, His first novel, Jocelyn^ published under the pseudonym of 
John Sinjohn. 1904, Granville-Barker and J.E. Vedrenne be^n^ 
their managemept of the Royal Court Theatre for the production 
of new plays of literary merit. 1906 , The Sihcr produced at 
the Royal Court Theatre. The Man of Property published. 1929, 
Order of Merit. (Refused a Knighthood.) 1932, Awarded Nobel 
Prize for Literature. Died 1933. 

PLAYS 

1906 The Silver Box, 1907 Joy. J909 Strife. 1910 Justice 
1911 The Little Dream. 1912 The Pigeon. 1912 The Eldest Son. 
1913 The Fugitive. 1914 The Mob. 1914 Hall-Marked. 1915 A Bit 

o’ Love, 1915 The Little Man. 1917 The Foundations. 1920 The 
Skin Game. 1920 Defeat. 1921 The First and the Last. 1921 Punch 
and Go. 1921 A Family Man. 1921 The Sun. 1922 Windows. 1922 
Loyalties. 1924 The Forest. 1924 Old English. 1925 The Show. 
1926 Escape. 1929 Exiled. 1929 The Roof 1935 The Winter 
Garden. 1935 Escape (Episode VII). 1935 The Golden Eggs (un¬ 
finished). 1935 Similes (unfinished). 

WRITINGS ABOUT THE DRAMA 

Some Platitudes Concerning Drama, published in The Inn of 
Trm\quillity, 1912. Anglo-American Drama and Its Future, published in 
Another Sheaf, 1919. Glimpses aud Reflections {passim). 1937. 

Galsworthy’s artistry is further significant. In form and 
manner his plays mark the farthest advance in England of the 
realist’s art, as it emerged in the ’nineties to culminate what seemed 
the age-long development toward actualit>^ in representational drama. 
With poise, irony, and a sense of proportion, reminiscent of the 
Greek form, with the clarity and technical proficiency of the French, 
and with the vivid perception of colourful personalities peculiar to 
the British theatre, he is still able to give a faultless surface 
impression of realism, including social background and carefully 
observed psychology. His work springs fu]l-armed> from the best 
traditions of literature and the theatre. 

He has made clear his artistic ideals and methods in various 
published statements, which are of great value to the student of 
drama. 

These excerpts are especially significant : 

“A drama must be shaped so as to have a spire of meaning. 
Every grouping of life and character has its inherent moral ; and the 
business of the diamatist is so to pose the group as to bring that 
moral poignantly to the light of day. Such is the moral that exhales 
from plays like Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth. But such is not the 
moral to be found in the great bulk of contemporary drama.” 

After defining the moral purpose of one school of dramatists, 
as setting “before the public that which it wishes to have set before 
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it, the views and codes of life by which the public lives.*’ and the 
moral teaching of a second school, as setting “before the public 
wose views and codes of life by which the dramatist himself lives,” 
Galsworthy chooses for himself a third course ; “To set before the 
public no cut-and-dried codes, but the phenomena of life and 
character, selected and combined, but not distorted, by the dramatist’s 
outlook, set down without fear, favour, or prejudice, leaving the 
public to put down such poor moral as nature may afford. This 
third method requires a certain detachment ; it requires a sympathy 
with, a love of, and a curiosity as to, things for their own sake.” 

making of good drama, as to the practice of every 
5- there must be brought an almost passionate love of 

m^ipline, a white-heat of self respect, a desire to make the truest, 
tairest, best thing in one’s power ; and...to these must be added an 
eye that does not flinch.” 

• ♦ 1 ^ edifice which slowly rises out of the 

interplay of circumstance on temperament, and temperament on 
^cumstance, within the enclosing atmosphere of an idea. A human 

TCing IS .the best plot there is...He is organic. And so it must be 
with a good play.” 

.. “True dramatic action is what characters do, at once contraiy, 

to exp^tation, and yet because they have already done 
dramatist who hangs his characters to a plot, 
inst^d of hanging his plot to his characters, is guilty of cardinal 


denvi-rj^fc^r true dramatic dialogue is an austere art, 

aenying it^lf all license, grudging evlery sentence devoted to the 

suppressing all jokes and epigrams 
severed from character, relying for fun and pathos on 

^®^rs of life...Take care of character : action and 
^alogue will take care of themselves... The naturalistic is the 

diflScuIt of all techniques. It is easy enough to 
uouversation and movement of persons^ in a 

satiM* iVd ^ produce the perfectly natural conver- 

^lon and movements of those persons, when each natural phrase 

s^ken and each natural movement made has not only to contri- 

bute toward the growth and perfection of a drama s soU buTX 

someth.^g”ue toTha't harreally s^Tand 

^ ^to^^akc o\her pX&Tlt 

This IS all that has happened lately on our stage.” ^ ^ 

GRITIGAL APPRECIATION OF THE PLAY 

a-- 
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the big ones. The big ones represent super-powers, powers that 
control the world today. The playwright has an avowed purpose : 
the condemnation of verbal and farcical idealism and upholding of 
practical and real idealism. The play moves between two poles 
vocal but empty self-glorification and submissive yet powerful self- 
effacement. The world has people who announce vocally their 
national idealism but in fact mean nothing. There are loud drum- 
beaters and trumpete-callers. Galsworthy’s mission is to show the 
relative usefullness or otherwise of positive humanism and aggressive 
nationalism. The spectator is asked to choose between formative 
humanism and offensive nationalism. There are situations and 
characters which force the spectator to make a choice between the 
two. The public and the author of this play are all out for positive 
humanism which might appear to be dull and colourless but is in fact 
the bringer of human welfare. 

Gharacterisatioii is hyperbolic at many levels. There 
are many sustained exaggerations. The big ones belonging to super 
powers are hyperbolically ‘big* in their ‘smallness’ and ‘small in 
their ‘bigness*. He exposes their shallow idealism and meaningless 
heroism through their philosophical debate on Nietzsche and Tolstoy. 
The big ones have powerful lungs to pronounce their love of 
humanity and the poor. The author does not hide his satiric rytd 
ironic intention when he shows a gap between their moral pretensions 
and actu^ performances. What we profess from public plateforms 
is meaningless. The big ones are faced with an immediate case 
of the baby suffering from measles> They readily give the baby— 
even its sight up. They are very conscious of their physical health. 

The big ones stand tarnished. Their whiteness remains 
blakened. They are great speaker, fine talkers, grand pronouncers. 
Galsworthy severely condem ns gr eat napons who adopt such 
‘humanistic’ attitude to alleviate the suffering of the poor. He has 
effectively revealed their insensitivity and apathy to human misery. 
The little one (The Little Man) stands contrasted with the big ones. 
He is too small a man to stand a comparison with the big ones. 
This smalUstatured pigmy man is Galsworthy*s hero. He atones for 
others’ sins. He owns those whom the world dreads. The diseased 
baby is untouchable for the big ones but he owns it. He is too 
small to think of big things. Serving others is his nature. It is his 
way of life. He is the christ-figure in this play. In the end he 
stands haloed or sainted. 

The Woman is the instrument of discovery in the play. 

ft is she who gives the Little Man a chance to serve humanity. The 
Little Man would not have shown his bigness and the bigmen’s 
smallness had she not left her baby with him. Thus she is a Gods end. 

A word about government officials. Galsworthy reveals the 
unreasonableness and inhumanity of the police and other sections of 
the government employees. The problem is that government 
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agencies treat man as a machine spare. They apply laws without 
taking into consideration human nature. High-handedness of the 
government staff could have been minimised if they were a bit more 
imaginative and understanding. 

The play is relevant to us in the modem age. Ours is a divided 
and fragmented world. There are haves and have-nots. The 
confrontation between the rich and the poor is on.the increase. The 
world is divided into ideological camps. There are power 
blocs—Russian and American. There are big ones. There arc 
little ones. Even today American constitution is violated 
so far the rights of the negroes are concerned. Rich nations adopt 
height and mighty attitude an elder brotherly attitude. Small nations 
have to dance to their tunes. There are little democracies. There 
are big expansionist. The confrontation is eternal. 


CAPSULE SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

‘‘The Little Man” shows the difference between verbal and 
1^1 humanism. The Little Man makes sacrifices to save others. 
Galsworthy makes fun of self-glorification by various characters. 
The American claims to be the champion of human freedom and so 
do others with him. But these are hollow idealists. 

The Little Man risks himself while rescuing the sick baby. He 

IS n^rly arrested on the charge of taking away the baby from his 

mother* but he does not complain. He is interested in the welfare 

of the baby. He fondles the baby while others treat him as 

untouchable because of measles. People dread tie diseased babv 
The Little Man hugs him. 

In end, the Little Man wins over others. The American and 
otoers come forward to his help when he is going to be arrested on 
the charge of stealing the baby. They salute him for his supreme 

sa<^fice. The play exposes the farcical morality of the‘Bic Ones* 

and admires the practical morality of the Little I^n. * 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 


.. We come across a strange group of travellers sitting in the 
^d-n.ght cafe at a railway station. The American is hfpa^iem 

German comments that they 
wouW pt nothing in the cafe. The Waiter brings compote for 
the Dutch youth. The American loses his temper on tl& waiter 
^ he has not got eggs. The big men are diLourteou^^^ 
mconsiderate. They treat the Waiter in a shabby manner. 

w^U is bstter than big men. He is restrained and 

^ others. He respects the Waiter’s feelings 
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no respect for the Waiter because the latter is a poor man. 
The German warns the Little Man that the waiters will never serve 
if they are given good treatment. The American takes pride in 
Tolstoy who preaches love of men and religions. 

The American is impatient. He jumps at the waiter to 
kill him. The German tells the American that he does not admire 
the principles of Tolstoy. There is no sense in loving all human 
beings equality. Tolstoy preaches equality^ humility and love. The 
German support the principle of power which , is opposed to the 
principle of love and sacrifice. 

The German is all for doctrine of power of Nietzsche. One 
must push anif be strong* One must go forward even crushing others, 
Tolstoy is a sentimentalist whereas Nietzsche is a true philosopher. 
The Dutch youth understands nothing but listens to the debate 
carefully. He has nothing to contribute to the debate. He is a 
stupid fellow. 

The American is proud of his country. People have equal 
opportunities to progress. There is wi ideal brotherhood amongst 
his people. There arc no barriers^ no distinctions. People aspire 
to reach high. The Americans love human urges and respect 
human personality. They don’t kill those that can’t progress. 

makes it clear that the Americans don’t give the blacks the 
right to progress. Thus, he himself exposes the American hypocrisy. 
These are bold claims and loud assertions. 

The Little Man is too small to argue with him on philo¬ 
sophic points. But he exposes his shallowness in a subtle way. He 
mentions St. Francis D’Assisi and St. Julian St. Francis Assisi worked 
for the service of the poor, the sick and the leprous. He was a symbol 
of pity, love and joy. St. Julian was the Patron Saint of travellers and 
of hospitality. He was the holiest of the holy. The American 
ignores these references adding, ''*Guess they died of them.** He 
can’t admire the sentiments of the Little Man. The writer exposes 
the American hypocrisy in one stroke. 

The Americans have trust in human nature but the German 
does not believe in it. He believes in ‘self*. The American is proud 
of those heroes who help others risking themselves. Heroism lies in 
sacrificing personal gains. He says that the Woman with the baby 
is a hero because she can die for the baby. He himself will die 
for the baby if a situation arises. If an engine were to crush the 
baby we shall die to save the baby. 

The American is all praise for British humanitarian. The 
Germans are also conscious of their duty to the world. It is the 
age of equality and high toned ideals. He speaks in praise of white 
men who are good at heart. They help the poor and the ne^y. 
He mocks the Little Man if people are so good and.sacrificing in 
his little country. 
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The Little ^n’s, father was half English and half-American • 
His mother was half-German and half-Dutch. A police man mwes 
on the platform. The American makes fun of the Xter who 

dal°s™® people are extra selfish 

mwe days. The Americans, the Germans, the EngUsh and the 

ssxr.E^'rh.r'’''’' “ 

wo large packets. The Little Man offers to help her to catch the 
train. He takes her baby and the packets. Unfortunately the train 
moves away leaving the Woman at the platform. 

SCENE n 

Ti,. German says that he has passion. For reading classics 

is reading Don Quixote by Cervantes. The book 
drals with a stupid and whimsical man whose ideas are laughable 

German. The American says that the American 
dfsHke.*^*®** Cervantes Don Quixote with sympathy and not wkh 

socieJ‘‘%Li“®r^^'‘'^" chivalry lies in doing good to 

Tylocrisv ^entimelJism and 

fu' i/" Germans have a different notion of chivalrv 

They should sacrifice individual happiness to the State Thiro' 
IS no scope for individual freedom*^ in GerLny Nefther the 
Amwicans nor the Germans respect human freedom^ The German* 

^ couple and the Dutch look at tbt babv 

exposes hjs shallowness. The Little Man teik th 
not throw the child fearing that it would die The i ■»!** 
a heart of gold. The golden men rrrsteel-Larli!!. 

tokno^wU^sex.’®Trerask”heELl^^^^^^ want 

The joke that the baby is a food SS ^ '’“by 

•t were a lifeless thing. Th^sy ffi' ‘be baby as if 

motherless child. ^ concern for the 
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The baby has dark red spot all over its body. Measles is a 
dangerous disease. It is infectious and catches fast. The baby is 
untouchable for them. They curse the Little Man for bringing in 
the compartment the diseased baby. They leave the place around 
the baby so that they are not infected. The Englishman asks bis 
wife to throw the baby lest she should be infected. 

The baby has been sucking the finger of the Little Man. 
White men want the carriarge fumigated and disinfected so that 
they don't catch measles. The Little Man does not bother about 
measles and typhoid. He hugs the baby to protect it. He sings when 
the baby wails to calm it. 

4 

The loud criers have left, the Little doer sits with the diseased 
baby. The American looks at the grand scene—the baby and the 
Little Man. The Little Man is a true Christian. People read the 
Bible, the Little Man lives the Bible. He translates into action the 
teachings of the Lord. 

SCENE ni 

Passengers start getting down. The Little^Man gets down 
with the baby and the packets. An official and a police man are 
waiting there to arrest him. They have been wired to arrest a black 
man with a stolen baby and packets. The Little Man is shocked. 
He says that he is not a thief. He is sad when the officials refuse to 

believe him. 

The American has been watching the sad drama. He is sure 
that the Little Man is not thief. He tells the officials that the Little 
Man is a real saint and that has a heart of gold. Perhaps, he is the 
whitest man on earth. The officials refuse to listen to the requests 
of the American. 

The American discloses that the child is suffering from typhoid 
and red black measles. The official asks the Little Man to put 
down the baby and come with them. The Little Man refuses to 
put down the baby lest it should come to harm in his absence. The 
American tells the police that the Little Man is not using the baby 
to avoid his arrest. He is giving his life for the baby. He is a 
noble sacriheer. He is the supreme sacrifice. He is a true Christian. 
He is the incarnation of compassion and sacrifice. * 

The Little man refuses to put the baby aside. No one comes 
forward to touch the baby. Even the police man refuse to come 
near the baby. They fear that they will be infected. The mother 
of the child comes and takes the baby from the Little Man. She 
kisses and embraces it. 

The American is an admirer of the Little Man. He tells the 
people there that the Little M^n a saint without a halo. He is proud 
of his little friend whose memory he will treasure in his heart for all 
times to co.me. He will keep his memory in the museums of 
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collections. In fact, he is inspired with a new faith in mankind. 

He feels that his American dream is too small. The officers bow to 

The Dutch youth honours him 
The German bows twice. The English couple honours him. Ihe 
mother of the child kisses his hand. 

DIFFICULT WORDS EXPLAINED 

P^e 15 

Buffet cafeteria (hotel) ; lowly —poor, of a low status. 

Page 16 

«*• rKfner, ft^oWen-waiter. 
please, Komm g/eic/r—coming, sir ; wiggle—huity up : contDot— 

whhout’fcitog.’ sechzig—ouc crown sixty ■, blandly— 

Page 17 

= “ff'^ly—VolUtAy, with courtesy ; felhr 
[6Uow , Nein^Keilner —do, please i Gott _Onri • 

scheme ; grand-souled —a noble person. * P P on 

Page 18 

sentimentalist; cigarren—cimi * schon—c^r 

tainly j nfcA/s—nothing ; luminous—aoiiXit ; v/>i7//y—strength. ’ 

Page 19 

Draw the line—X.o set limits ; niggers —neeroes • hnrrUr^ _k® « 

Page 20 

Page 21 

*. Donnerter-ci^^, thunder- 
we aU afe ofeSy • brotherhood- 

destruction. generous , doubtful ; 

Page 22 

ProwAwg—vexing, irritating ; Jcurry—hasten, 
insets, ermines ; '^cinfcfous—lfgU&nt peers— 

..u.. .u„„ 

««!W ; happen. 
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' Page 25 

Galviinized —stunned nein, nein^ nein —no, no, no ; surmise — 
guess, infer J physiognomy —feature. 

/ Page 26 

Pfui —shame ; epidermis —outer layer of skin ; fumigate —dis¬ 
infect ; to cleanse of infection; spasmodically —severe pains ; pestilence 
—here (measles) ; typhus —typhoid. 

Page 27 

Indisposition —disease, illness ; bolts out —jumps out, runs 
away ; stuffy —choking ; dandle —fondle. 

/ Page 28 

Disconsolate —sad, cheerless ; das ist der Herr —This is her 

husband ; Sie haben einen Buben gestohan —She has a baby ; Dies 
itst nicht Ihr Bube —This is not her baby ; Versteche nicht —don’t you 
understand ? Dis is nod your baby —this is not your baby ; Gut — 
good : Dies ist nicht Ihr Gepack —this is not her luggage ; Verstche 
nicht —do you understand or not ? tear his hair —out of anger ; conun 
by next drain —she is coming by the next train ; Das —this. 

Halt einen Herm mitschwarzem Buben Schwarzem Gepak Rest 
getleman mif black baby and black-pag —stop a man with swarthy 
(black) face and a black baby and black bag. Arrest the gentleman 
with black baby and black bag. 

Page 29 

Stolidly —passively ; was ist das —what is this ; Vertehe night — 

I can’t understands ; gestures —physical actions ; Gawd —God ; Aber, \ 
das ist zu vie, —1 say this is lot of money ; rattle —confuse ; Hertz — 
heart ; von —pure; verstehe absolut nches —don’t confuse me ; ich 
must mein duty do —I must perform my duty ; Das macht nichts — 
This means nothing, good or no ; Gut or no gut —good. 

Page 30 

Schwarzen t^hus —black typhoid ; Der bub —this baby ; die 
baby hat typhus —this baby has typhoid ; Got in Himmel —Good 
Heavens ! corroborate —confirm ; Aber das ist grassHch —this is shock¬ 
ing disease ; die Sanitats machine Gleich !—Who has the first aid 
box ; was zu thun ?—whatever you have ; mit —with ; Bitte, mein 
Herr, sagen Sie ihm den Bubben zu niedersetzen —My husband says 
put down the baby, please ; aber er muss —but he must ; sag him — 
say to him. 

Page 31 

Die mutter sail rested be for taking out baby mit typhus —The 
mother will be arrested for taking with her the baby which has 
typhoid ; ich will gommand some one it to do —I will ask someone to 
do it ; vrom —from ; vill t^obody dak? z? ? — v '! a> jji/ tikJ this 

baby ? Zen —then ; zit dere —sit there. 

I 
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Page 32 

baby; Nimm dieFrau— 

ousgebracht l^V>/hv Typhus 

of yours 7 Mein ^«/a/ mv typhoid 

ANSWraS TO TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

KReframed And Re-designed) 


Or 


about 


thecb^-^^ ^ railway cafe la a forewarning 

aractcr and nature of big people In “The Ultle Man”. 

the P^ajwnght use the cafe scene to expose 

n>o morality of big ones in “The Little Man’* ? 

the Ai^Wcan IZ "® 

youth There are English couple and the stupid Dutch 

I^n. blac^fn CO n- «r® Little 

baby. white in deed, the black woman and her 

passengers fndShrw® ® railway platform. Five white 

at the ^fe pafe ¥hc!p rh cafe. The Waiter 

Th.1, 

of coffee* "^e'^Enpfuh* want two cups 

thanks ‘=“P® °f and 

accents. The Waited serves^ r ,5***^°''^ f "d Cambridge 

are courteous and S to hTm. 

He :. '* “ long-talker. He has placed order for eees 

witl!n,!^T^?K bosses the Waiter and Lks him to brine 

S^itSe tbrs'^^av'th" r-veals hfsrfal 

the end Waiter remains calm and unruffled till 

doinr ‘=^P^ble of 

E#si=j'£»««s 

takes delight in passing uncharitable remarks on others. 
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The Dutch Youth makes hardly any comment. He keeps 
mum like an idiot. He gets fruit syrup and pays for the same. 

The stupidity of the Dutch Youth is not damaging as the acidic 
comments of the American. 

little Man alone behaves decently. He requests the 
waiter if he can get him a glass of beer. The waiter brings him beer 
soon. Other customers are annoyed with him for his ^ing extra¬ 
kind to the waiter. 

What do their behaviours and attitude to the Waiter signify 7 

White customers take pride in their national prestige. They dislike 

mixing with lowly people. In fact, they don*t treat little people 
well. 

The playwright has a definite purpose in this scene. He pre¬ 
pares us receive lectures on moral values. They will talk of equa¬ 
lity and human dignity. They will fall by their own actions and 

writer prepares us watch for ourselves the glaring 
diiierence between word and deed. Thus, the scene is significant 
in the sense that it reveals the true nature of the characters. 

Q.- 2. What is the point in the argument between the 
American and the German on Tolstoy and hf icta che ? 

Or 

Who according to yon is better between Tolstoy and 
Neitzche as disenssed in “The Little Man” ? 

Or 

Do you believe that neither the American nor the 
German has substantial moral values, *‘The Little Man ?** 

Ans. The American claims to be champion of human freedom, 
love and equality. He is proud of the lofty ideals of Tolstoy. Tolstoy 
preached equality amongst men. He was the angel of peace, tmivers^ 
brotherhood, and religious tolerance. He was against barriers 
and prejudices. He was a great philosopher. He loved all irres¬ 
pective of caste, creed and religion. 

The American cherishes his values. He believed in making 
sacrifices for others. The American offers to make sacrifice to save 
the baby if an engine were to crush it. The women will sacrifice 
herself to save the baby. Tolstoy’s philosophy of life is based 
on selfless sacrifices for the happiness of others. 

The German does not a^ee to the American. He calls 
Tolstoy a sentimental person. His views are not possible to attain. 
He is not practical. The world does not need sacrificers. It needs 
people who have brains. People should try to reach the top. 
They should push forward and reach the top. They must be strong 
and powerful. 

The German will not risk his life to save the woman if the latter 
were in danger. It will • be an act of sheer stupidity. Nietazche 
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feditlduallv **Thev have no right to prosper 

y. They should submit themselves to the state. 

the German are self-seeking persons. 
They belong to proud notions. The American speaks Tolstoy’s 
^eals mechanically. He is not interested in their implementator. 
Ttlil „ ‘‘hance arises, they shoe their backs. They are individualists. 

interested in Tolstoy nor Neitzche, but in their 




\ now oo tne persons 

human nature and heroism ? 


Or 

How do the American and others expose their shallow 
concept of heroism in "The Little Man” ? 

Ans The American makes tall claims for moral and social 

values. America is a model society. American people have trust 

m human nature. They have respect for human feelings. American 

^cicty gives equal opportunities for progress. There are no hurdles. 

and aspfring people. American people don’t 

wiUc ^ negroes are not given human 

rights. Tnus the claim is hollow. 

The American explains his view of heroism. A hero is a 
person who helps others sacrificing himself. One who is willing 
to forget one s individual gains, is a hero. He points out to the 
mother with her baby. The mother is a hero because she will not 
hesitate sacrificing her life to save the baby. He offers to save the 
baby in case of an emergency. These are illustrations of acts of 
heroism. Thus, he equates heroism with selfless sacrifice. The 
American praises himself for his ‘heroism*. 


The Germ^ believes in Nietzsche’s principle of state power. 
He dismisses Tolstoy as un-practical and sentimental The 
American mocks the Little Man. He asks him there are heroes 
m his little country. It is an ironic statement. The American 
will observe throughout the play that the Little Man is the only 
hero. It IS the Arnencan who defends the Little Man when the 
latter is arrested b\ the police—the baby and the packets. 

neonlF^^Th^v condemns the farcical morality of the American 

Ti,„ !i' V ^ democratic principles. 

as^ff thi' profess. They hate the blLks 

Macks Th^ 1 crushing the 

Man playwright exposes their false claims. The Little 

ms U th and real man. He risks his life to save the child. 

in LtabWsh'int Vs® The playwright succeeds 

in esiaDlisning his supremacy over others. 
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Q,. 4. Analyse the reaction of the people to the Little 
Bian carrying the baby with the mother left out on fbe 
platform. 


Or 

I>o yon believe to the 
exposed to ridicule after they see the 

Or 

How does heroism stand 
when the white travellers come to 1 


that big people 
diseased baby ? 





low that the little baby 


Ans. The Little Man wants to help the woman catch the 
train but fails. He lifts the baby and the packages. But the 
woman can’t board the train. The Little Man has been passively 
listening to the grand debate between white men—the debate about 
human dignity^ religious tolerance, sacrifice and heroism. 

The Little Man requests white passengers if they could 
accommodate him. The American offers him a scat. The Little Man 
places the bundle outside and lifts the baby. He enters the cabin 
with the permission and co-operation of the American. 

The German does not approve of the entry of the Little Man. 
He makes awry face as the Little Man enters. He moves his bag 
indifferently. The Little Man comes and sits gently so as other 
passengers are not put to inconvenience. 


The Little Man is concerned about the mother of the baby 
who is left behind. The Dutch Youth laughs at this statement. 
The English looks at him suspiciously. The American feels that 
the Little Man and his wife have strained relationship. The 
Englishman utters *Ha, Ha’ out of despair or indifference. 

The German asks him that he has entered the train with her 
baby and bundle. He looks at the Little Man dryly. The American 
tells him that God has been unkind to him. Fate has tricked him. 
Fate has been very mean and cruel to him. He asks The Little 
Man to restore the baby to her mother. He can’t soothe the 
bewailing and crying baby. 

The responses and reactions of rich people teveal their 
incurable meanness. They don’t react out of human sympathy 
and fellow-feeling. They react only to tease and prick the Little 
Man. They join one another to ridicule the Little Man. One 
hardly finds in them the faintest sign of humanity and brotherhood. 

The playwright exposes their farcical morality even in this 
scene. They have been cramming about universal brotherhood 
and heroism. What do they do when a chance arises 7 They stands 
striped of their pretensions. Galsworthy reveals their unworthincss 
and pettiness. 
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recrfve the infonnathm about 

tne spots on th« baby’s face ? 

XAon embarrass the Little 

^by belittle him by silly questions about the 

to h.P! <hce of the baby. All of them wish 

^ TK^ t®?] 5 Ji*® h&by. The American wants to know its 

replies that he finds nothing special 
^ v ^ '*1? P«oP*e’s discomfiture that the balw has 

infonn^on^^* *** German is shocked at the 

Black-red ^ots are spread all over the baby’s body. He is 
MFC that the baby is fine otherwise its* lower part is not diseased. 

The American commute sadly. “1 have veiy little use for affection 

f;Gernnah moves away far as he .can to 
save himself from infection. 

The English woma^ pities the baby. Shetries to go near the 
ba^ but her husband asks her not to touch it. The American 
tMis her that it is very dangerous foi an elderly woman. He warns 
her not to come near the baby. 

V .U Til® *^“*‘^*’ Youth bolts out into the corridor. He is followed 
by the German pufRng clouds of smoke. The English and American 
follow them suit. 

All of them want the cabin to cleansed of infection. They 
don t want to catch measles. They have been talking of making 
Mcrifices. What about their claims? Why don’t come forward 

ro help the baify ? The American has been saying that they don’t 
disown the diseased and Che poor. 

Galsworthy shows us their farcical morality. Here arc a set of 

fine people—white-skinned and all that. They speak out ideals— 

lofty principles. They show their backs When, they are asked to 
make sacrifices. 

Q,. 6. Why do tlie police arrest the Little Man ? 

Or 

^ Galsworthy exposes the thoughtlessness and irrespon¬ 
sive nature in “The Little Man ?” 

Or 

Does the police succeed in arresting the Little M^ ? 


Ans. The Little Man is a noble 
the woman board the train. He lifted 
the woman failed to board the train, 
baby throughout the journey. He has 
people in the train. He does not feel 
save the baby. The baby is infected. 


man. He wanted to help 
her child and packets., But 
He has to look after the 
to tolerate the taunts of 
upset because he wants to 
It is sick. It is suficring 
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from typhoid and measles. No one dares look at the child for 
fear of catching the pestilence. People fear its shadow and he 
hugs it like a mother. 

(The police have been informed about the theft of the child 
and two packS. The Little hlan has allegedly stolen the child and 
tile luggage. The wire contains particulars which sit him, ^ He is 
m trouble as soon as he alights. He tries to convince" the police 
that he is not a thief but no one is prepared to believe, him. He 
informs the police that he took the baby for the sake of poor 
woman. The telegram reads “ARREST GENTLEMAN WITH 
BLACK BABY AND BLACK BAG.” 

The Little Man knows English and American only. German 
is greek to him. He would have persuaded and convinced the police 
^d he been a German citizen. Pon''e Authorities don't use their 

But the playwright has a happy situation towards the end. 
Police are^ ready to be convinced. The American convinces them 
that the Little Man is a finest human being. 

Tlie ^ttle Mzm earns our love and admiration. We salute 
him for his great job. We must notice that he has always been 
and frank. He wins people’s hearts and their good word 
by his noble action. His action redeems him. Even his detractors 

love him. Woman is the complainant. She kisses his hand in 
gratitude. 

Q,. 7. Why does the mother fall at the feet of the Little 
Man ? 


Or 

How far is the mother to blame for the snfiering of the 
Little Man ? How does she vindicate herself ? 

Ans. The Little Man has done a noble deed. It is difiScult 
to find a roan like him. Police come to arrest him on the charge of 
stealing the baby. The American does his best to get him freed of the 
charge. The Little Man does not lose heart. 

The mother is to blame for the harassment of the Little Man. 

is she who fails to board the train. It is she who hands over her 

baby and her bags to him. It is she who travels with heavy luggage. 

She is to blame for untoward incident that happens in the last 
scene. 

She informs the police about missing baby and the bags. Any 
mother would do that. When she reaches the station and finds the 
Little Man with her baby her fear disappears. She comes to know 
that he alone has been protecting the baby. The whole world has 
rejected the baby out. 

She thanks the Little Man. He did not bother about his own 
safety. He sufferes like a true saint. He is a missionary. The 
mother could have done nothing had he thrown the baby away. But 
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it was a case of moral responsibility. It was a challenge and he 
took it. He never waved. He fought like a hero. He is ^ 
mother defending the baby. Even a father—a real father would 
have refused to touch the baby. This great man—this Little Man 
is a super human. 

The mother falls on the feet of the Little Man because he is 
the saviour of her baby. She does so because she feels she is a 
sinner. She does so because she thinks he is divine. She does so 
because he is a super-man. 


a. 8 


Examine the play as ‘Farcical Morality*. 

Or 


Write a detailed note on Farcical morality and positive 
humanism in The Little Afon. 


Ans. Galsworthy presents big claims of big people from 
super countries. Mind it, these claims are made by^ big people 
themselves. On a small man, small in status, small in rank, has 
no claims. There is a wide difference between the two. The rich 
are proud of their countries. On the other, the Little man tal^s 
pride in nothing. The playwright shows us things as they are. He 
leaves us free to form our own opinion of characters. The Little 
• Man is by far superior to ‘great men*, ‘big men’, and ‘rich men . 

The playwright shows pretention in bright colours. We see 
them at the snack bar, misbehaving with the waiter. They try to 
boss him because they are rich. They try to threaten him bemuse 
they are great. The Waiter is low in status but better in conduct. 
He serves the Little Man faster than the others. Anyway he slapes 
them on their face. What do they boss him for ? , He is not their 
domestic servant. 


The things are far more serious later. We find the American 
and the German locked up in a heated debate on human values 
moral principles, equality, universal brotherhood and human 
dignity. The American talks as he were the citizen of a selfless 
country, as if the people there were fine, and cultured. 


The German, however, does not make pretentions about 
liberty, equality, and justice. The American talks of human nature 
and heroism. He offers *o help the baby and the woman in case an 
emergency arose. This is their attitude. They talk of Tolstoy and 
Nietzsche but they only talk. They don’t do anything. 


As soon as the baby is discovered, their values vanish. Their 
values stand devalued. They are upside down in every way. People 
in the cabin hate the sight of the child. They want to get the cabin 
disinfected. 


They ’fear of being infected the shadow ot the child may 
kill them. They run away to smoke in the corridor. Whal about 
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their moral values ? Why don’t they come forward to have the «'hi]d ? 

The writer leaves us alone to observe the farce being staged in the 
train. 

Who saves the child ? Not these lofty speakers—these great 

mountains but the small hill. Their pretentions and false claims are 

not real. They are arm chair philosophers. They deny negroes their 

rights. They insult whom they choose. They kick whom they 
like. 

Here, the Little Man changes the roles. He slaps them right 
in their face. He does it so with his sacrifice. He carries forward 
the Christian message of humanity and Innocence. All the big 
people are shown small in the end. The writer does not do it 
himself. It happens in a natural way. 

The Little Man is vindicated in the end by the American. Why 
does he fight for him ? Perhaps to save his embarrassment. He is 
convinced that the Little Man is the whitest man. He declares, “I 
say that we esteem it an honour to breathe the rather inferior 
atmosphere of this station here along with our little friend. I guess 
we shall all go home and treasure the memory of bis face as whitest 
thing in our museum of recollections. And perhaps this good 
woman will also go home and wash the face of our little brother 
here. I am inspired with a new. faith in mankind. Ladies and 
gentlemen, “I wish to present to you a sure-enough saint—only wants 
a halo to be transfigured.” 

We can conclude that real life is difficult. We can live 
falseh^!od. We can live by sacrifice. Both ways are human. The 
Little Man chooses the difficult way. He walks on a difficult road. 
His road is full of thorns and brambles, but it is a noble road. It 
is a road which our saints have followed. They have died on this 
road saving others. The other road is very comfortable and cosy. 
People eat, drink and enjoy, cut off from our life. This road leads 
to spiritual condmenation—not always but sometime. 

Q,. 9. Elucidate the significance of each of the three 
scenes in thematic structure of the play. 

Or 

How are the three scenes in The Little Man integrated 
into a coherent whole ? 

Ans. There are three scenes in this play. All these scenes are 
woven into a strong thematic unity. The Little Man is the unifying 
factor. It is he who cements all incidents into a pattern. He is the 
would-be and end-be of the play. The play concerns with the fortune 
of the Little man, his nobility, his rise in the end. He inspires others 
to action. 

The play would lose its charm without him. The play deals 
with his humanity and sacrifice. It also deals with farcical morality 
of \^ hite men who ridicule him tbroughot the train travel. 
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The first scene opens on a railway platform. The Little Man 
impresses us with his modesty and human worth. He treats the 
waiter nicely. Other people insult the waiter, use offensive and 
abusive words and show off their superiority. The Little Man 
remains quiet. He impresses the waiter as he impresses us. People 
run to catch the train. No one has time to think of the woman with 
the baby. She has to carry her packs as well. 

The Little Man comes to her rescue. He carries the baby and 
the luggage. Unfortunately, the woman remains behind. She can’t 
catch the train. This scene explains the farcical and bossy morality 
of the rich. It also introduces the Little Man’s practical and human 
morality. 

The next scene takes place in the cabin of the railway 
compartment. The Little Man faces jeers and mocks. He listens 
to high-flying speeches of the American and the German. They 
boast of having Nietzsche and Tolstoy. They talk of moral values, 
equality, fraternity, human dignity and equal rights for all. The 
American dream shatters when the baby is discovered diseased. 
E^lier they have been talking of making sacrifices for those in 
distress. The baby has measles. 


This discovery stuns them and they leave in indecent 
haste. They smoke in the corridor to save themselves from the 
infectious disease. The Little Man stands contrasted with them. 

He lives the true Christian tradition. He clings to the child despite 
the dangerous disease. 

n i^}l? scene takes place again on the railway platform. 

The Little Man is going to be arrested for stealing the baby and the 
bag. This IS the climatic scene. The honest man is in trouble. 

The American comes to his help and fights for him. The 
woman comes and touches the feet of the Little Man. In all 
the sc^es Little Man is the central character. He inspires others to 
act. He is a very noble character. In all the scenes one finds 
thematic unity—the purpose of the Little Man to protect the child. 

Q, 10. Compare The Little Man’ with the representatives 
and her baby 


of other nationaUties in their attitude to the lively wo^t^ 


“The lovely 

express the 



Or 

woman is *The 
of the reach 


Little hfan* is used to 
♦» _ ^ 



hVr he who helps her when the train comes. He takes 

the tra^^ ^The catch 

LiUle ^ '’u'' '^hh the Little Man. The 

She * attitude to her on the platform is worthy of praise 

Fo‘‘rVa;rtrheT;"her°‘’*‘=‘^^^‘“’^ her^^nT^lfe^s 
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The Little'Man is sorry for the woman and her infant baby. 
He protects the baby in the train. The baby is suffering from 
measles and typhoid. He loves the infected child. He soothe it 
with songs and sweet voices. He gives the child his finger to suck. 
In fact he owns the lonely child. 

In the third scene, he is harassed by the police on the 
complaint of the woman. The police want to arrest him on the 
charge of stealing the baby and the bag. He could have thrown 
the diseased baby away. But he did not. He preferred insult 
to irresponsible behaviour. He could tell the woman that he has 
been unduly harassed by her, but he did not. He realizes 
her limitations and keeps quiet. His attitude to the baby and the 
mother is full of compassion, compunction and pity. His sole 
concern is to restore the baby to its mother. 

Other people (The American, the German, the English couple 
and the Dutch youths) are indifferent to and critical of the woman 
and the child. They don’t help her in the first scene. They accuse 

her of leaving her child because of domestic unrest. They are 
indifferent to her in the end. Moreover, they hate the baby. 

The American asks the Little Man that he should have thrown 
the baby away when the train had left. None of the better person 
comes near the baby when they know that the baby is diseased. 

Bigger people jeer and mock at the Little Man for his humane 
attitude. They hate the shadow of the child lest they should be 
infected. They want the cabin to disinfected and fumigated. Only 
towards the end the American takes a bold step. He uses the child’s 
disease to help the Little Man. 

There are two conflicting attitudes : the Litlle Man shows 
real concern for the woman and her baby. Other people show utter 
callousness and indifference to them. The Little Man is a real 
human being. He has practical morality. The bigger has people 

facical morality. 

Q,. 11. How does Galsworthy dramatize the difference 
between the word and the deed 7 

Or 

How do people from rich countries lower themselves in 
oor esteem 7 

Or 

The Little Man by Galsworthy depicts difference 
between public claims and immoral secret actions. Discuss. 

Ans. The play deals with the difference between the word 
and the deed. Big nationalities represent the word. The Littj^ 
Man stands for the deed. Big people have a farcical morality 
The Little Man has a practical and human morality. The' 
American, the German, the British and the Dutch live by empty 

slogans. 
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We can realize the catchy slogans of the American and the 
German. The American makes a forceful declaration that in 
America all people are equal. He says that American ^iety 
gives rights to all. No one is denied 'freedom and the right to 
progress!^ People have trust in human nature. People aspire and 
grow. 

They ^progress and expand. Only a few blacks . are denied 
human rights. The American tries to paint his counti^ as a model 
nation. He talks of heroism and sacrifices. But what happens 
to him when the baby is discovered to be diseased ? They all run 
away fearing they might catch infection. 

The German and the American don’t agree in their attitude 
to man. The German supports fascism whereas the American 
believes in individual freedom and liberty. H^ talks of Tolstoy 
whereas the German talks of Neitzsche. One believes in freedom 
while the other believes in power. In fact, they are just gossiping. 
They believe in nothing. Their sweet words are a trap. The 
infected child exposes their hypocrisy. 

They talk about idealism, heroism and self-sacrifice. They 
conduct themselves ignobly. They are impolite with the waiter. 
They jeer at the Little Man. They treat the baby as if it were 
untouchable. Their sympathies and ideals are skin-deep. They 
can’t do what they say. Their actions prove that there is a wide 
gap between doing and saying. 

The Little Man belongs to the category of doers. He does 
not profess. He does not pronounce his values. He is a silent 
doer. He does a noble job and does not hope fame and name for 
it. He endangers himself with the infected baby. He is harassed 
at the station by the police. The cabin people make fun of him. 
He does not feel discouraged. All great doers have to face such 

difficulties. 

The Little' Man does a noble deed. He does it out of a 
sense of duty. He does not know high sounding principles as 
propounded by the big people. He does what every good man 
should do. He needs no reward for his good job. He represents 
good deeds. He does not believe in high and sweet words. 

The playwright is on the side of those that do good deeds. 
Words without deeds have no meaning People from big 
nationalities talk of abstract philosophic concepts—liberty, 
heroism, human nature, universal brotherhood. They enjoy 
themselves in these labrynths. The Little Man is not a confusing 
philosopher. He does not talk of pleasant philosophic terms. 
He does pleasant deeds. That is in the end, he is sainted and 
honoured. 
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12. Wbidt is the climatic scene of the plav ? Give 


Ans. A climax makes the reader breathless. He does not 
know what is going to happen next. It is a scene of the highest 
emotional Intensity. We all feel involved in the development of 
the story. An atmosphere of suspense is created. 

The last sc^e of the play is the climatic scene. The Little 
Man alights with the baby and the bag. A big an,d shocking 
surprise spring on him. Police are waiting there to arrest him. 
They have with them a telegram ; “Arrest gentleman with black 
baby and black bag.’* The telegram has been sent by the police 
on the complaint of the woman. 

The Little Man is unwitted. He unsuccessfuly pleads his 
innocence. The reader is worried about the Little Man. What 
would happen to him ? Will he be arrested and sent to jail 7 
It will be an improper ending. The police is insistent on 
arresting him. 

G6d intervenes on his behalf in the shape of the American. 
He has witnessed the noble deed of the Little Man. He knows 
that the child is infected by measles and typhoid. We feel 
relieved* though parUy, when he intervenes. He tells the officers 
that the Little Man is a noble man. 

He informs police to their dismay that the child is suffering 
from measles and typhoid. This revelation upsets all their 
plans. None of the officials is prepared to touch the baby. They 
forget their duty to arrest the ‘thief The Little Man refuses 
to place the child down even when ordered. He does not wish 
the baby to be harmed in any way. 

The drama becomes intense when the Little Man is honoured 
as a saint. People discover in him a Christ-figure. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS WITH 

THEIR ANSWERS 


Q. 1. Attempt a character sketch of The Little Man in 
“The Little Man** by John Galsworthy. 

Or 

Do yon agree to the view that The Little Man is the id^ 
man according to Galsworthy ? 

Ans. Galsworthy’s play is a bold exposure and criticism of 
verbal or farcical morality. There are millions of people in this world 
and majority of them are arm-chair idealists. The play has many 
S**cat men from great nations who are proud of their racial 
superiority Pride of race has no significance. What matters is 
ess^tial human goodness. The play reveals essential goodness 
wxd chatter-box idealism. The American, the Dutch, the 
JJritish and the German travellers are grand actors. The play- 
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Wright has delineated the character of The Little Man to dwarf 

these great men. He stands glorified and haloed in his own 
right. 

The Little Man is a mighty doer of good deeds He is 
a selfless servant of humanity. He is painted in bright colours 
by the writer. The Little Man volunteers himself to help the 
woman on the platform. She can’t make it to enter the train. 
She is left on the platform. Her infant baby and luggage is 
with The Little hdan. The Little Mian is not a swindler or cheat. 
He does not have any sinister designs. 

The Little Man encounters great persons from big countries 
in the train journey. Great men are entangled in great debates 
on human nature, philosophy, sacrifice, heroism and all such 
things. The American and the German take pride in their 
national greatness. Their ideals are punctured in no time after 
the discovery is made that the baby has measles. They refuse to 
come near the diseased baby for fear of being infected. They 
clamour for the compartment to be cleansed and disinfected. They 
advise the Little Man to give up the sick baby. 

The Little Man looks after the baby like its mother. He is 
not bothered about its sickness. He does not worry about being 
infected by the child’s disease. He safeguards the child. It is his 
duty to save the child and he does it nobly. 

The Little Man is highly embarrassed when he gets 
down at the destination. He finds investigating police men and 
other railway staff waiting to. arrest him on the charge of kidnapping 
a child. The (aw and the state treat him as a child-lifter and 
luggag^thief. The Little Man is just dazed. He does not find 
words in his defence. The police fails to listen to his defence. 

The Little Man is a saixit. He is a sacrificing person^ 
He IS no less than a messiah. He is a true Christian. Lord 
wmeand atoned for the sinners. He suffered for our sake The 
Little Man sufiers for us. He acquits himself only in his job 
God helps him in the end. The American and the Woman defend 

mm. He stands redeemed. He stands sainted. He is honoured 
and saluted by all. 

The Little Man is not conscious of public acclaim He 

does a good deed because it is his duty. He is ready for bouquets 
and brickbats in the job. He is spurned and kicked but he does 

not mind. He is slighted and humbled but he keeps quiet This 

|S the fate of all reformers. He does not complain against 
injustices. He sufiers them tongue-tied. He is a great man 
perhaps the whitest among all the Christians. ’ 

11.%?* J“stify the tiUe _ of the play “The LitUe Man” by 
John Galsworthy. ^ 

ni.v .^a'sworthy has entitled his play with a purpose. The 

demolishes and exposes the meaninglessness of farcical morality 
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and upholds the positive humanism. There are two forces that 
work on the play. The farcical morality is represented by 
of great nations. The positive humanism is represented by The 
Little Man. What is dear to the playwright? Obviously, he is 
opposed to the propagation of false and farcical morality. He 
supports the moral instance adopted by the Little Man. The title 
of the play suggests the direction that it takes. 

The Little Man is the yardstick to measure the 
usefulness or otherwise of other characters in the play. We 
evaluate the American, the Dutch, the German and the British 
couple from the standpoint of positive humanism represented by 
the Little Man. We extol and uplift the Little Man to heroic heights. 
We endorse his selfless deeds. We admire his noble actions^. We 
praise his self-sacrificing adventure. The whole world is around 
at the platform but he alone volunteers to help the Woman. The 
Woman fails to get into the train and her baby and luggage are 

with the Little Man. 

The Little Man establishes human values. He stands for 
self-sacrifice and self-negation. Those that are willing to die for 
other’s welfare are dear to God. Those that are prepared to risk 
their lives for others are the true Christians. They are the darlinp 
of humanity. The Little Man undergoes a difficult ordeal m 
the train. He tolerates jobes and mocks of the rich travellers. He 
does not to publicise that he has a baby on him. He hates those 
that hate the baby. The baby is a sacred trust with him. 

The title is appropriate as it idolises The Little Man for his 
sacrifice The Little Man is passive but effective worker. He 
speaks less but works more. He does not believe in empty and 
loud claims. He believes in passive but meaningful work. He is 

not afraid of catching the dreadful disease. He clings to the baby. 

He is particular that no harm comes to the baby. 

Yhe Little Mau reveals tlie littleness and pettiness of the 
big ones. The big ones are smaller than the Little Man. Their loud 
proclamations are empty of substance. The Little Man would have 
been arrested at the railway station had he not been supported by 
the Woman and other passengers. Those that were initially against 
him, support him. They declare that he is the purest and the 

whitest Christian. ^ 

Galsworthy has purposefully entitled the play so because he 
wants to demolish the greatness of small men. He mirrors the 
smallness of rich men and ridicules Them. The Little Man stands 
vindicated. He is cleared of the charge of kidnapping and stealing. 
The Little Man inspires confidence in people around him. People 

bow to him in reverence. 

Galsworthy establishes the moral an t spirtituul superiority 
of the Little Man over his lofty rivals. There is nothing little 
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about The Little Man as there is nothing big about big men. The 
playwright endorses Little Man's action. He convinces us that 
his humanism is really useful. He has no kind word for superficial 
and verbal idealism of the rich. 

The title is appropriate as it indicates the author’s intention. 
The playwright dismisses the lofty but meaningless claims of the 
big people. He shows them useless in action. It is we who denounce 
them for their useless heroism. We endorse the views and actions 
of the Little Man who is willing to risk his life for others* sake. 
The writer wants us to emulate the moral quality of the Little 
Man. The world will be a happy place to live in, if there were 
more little men in it. 

3. How do the waiter and the woman contribute to 
the meaning of the play **The Little Man”. 

Ans. The Waiter is at once exploited and suppressed. He is 
poor as well as humble. He feceives unpleasant glances and dirty 
comments from customers in the cafe. He represents those that 
are the worst sufferers under capitalistic system. He has to deal 
with impatient and impulsive customers. He has to manage 
rude and rowdy customers. Galsworthy sets him against the 
big ones in the play. The American vocally denounces his 
useless service. He castingates him for his delayed service. The 
German joins him in his denunciation of the cafe and the waiter. 

The Waiter has a dramatic role to discharge. His existence 
reveals the pettiness of the big characters. The misdemeanour 
at the hotel before the arrival of the train is a preface to the 
misbehaviour of the big ones in the train. The prefatory encounter 
in the cafe prepares the viewers for forthcoming shocks. Thus, 
it is a trend-setter. It gives us a peep into the character of the 
big ones. 

The Waiter is kind and courteous to the Little Man who 
addresses him affectionately. This is to be noted. The Little 
Man docs not nag and needle the waiter. He appreciates his 
difficulties in serving so many customers at one time. The Waiter 
reciprocates his goodness by serving him first. 

The Woman enters The Little Man’s life by chance. This 
chance intrusion has a dramatic purpose. The Little Man’s moral 
worth and human warmth and selflessness would h^ve remained 
undisclosed, had the Woman not be devised in the play. Thus, 
she is the instrument of moral recovery. Her diseased baby and 
her luggage assume much significance in the play. The child’s 
sickness exposes the pettiness of the big ones. It also reveals the 
humaneness of the Little Man. The Woman’s child cuts the 
heroes to their size. 

The Woman joins the American and others in the end and 
proclaims that the Little Man is the purest and whitest amongst 
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them all. They honour him for his selfless service. Woman’s 
wire to police exposes police and its anti-people attitude. 

• 4 

Thus, both the Waiter and the Woman have a specific role 
to play in the vindication of moral and spiritual values. 



3. Lithuania 

[Rupert Brooke {1887 — 1915)] 

The Author : Rupert Brooke was the son of a teacher of the 
Rugby School. He got his early education at Rugby and King’s 
College, Cambridge. He died in service in the Mediterranean 
eight months after the declaration of the First World War, His 
collected poems were published in 1913 and they bear ample 
evidence of his most promising and rich literary talent. 

He is one of the major war poets. Though this war poetry 
is small, he is usually considered of the early war poets. His 
poetry was published in Poems (1911); 1914 ^nd Other Poems 
(1915) ; and Collected Poems (1918). He was a great critic of 
drama and his book John Webster and~ the Elizabethan Drama 
(1916) shows his critical potential. He was a member of the 
Fabian Society, with serious social and political as well as literary 
interests. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION pP THE PLAY 

Rupert Brooke’s ' Lithuania' is a horror play. It is a 
horrendous tragedy. Man proposes but God disposes. God and 
Nature destr human happiness for their sport. Moments of 
rare delight are unexepectcdly turned into blood-curdling moments. 
Joy vi^nishes into cave leaving the field to death. Happiness in life 
is uncertain. Misfortune never comes alone. An unlucky man 
is always the suflerer-rain or sunshine. Ill-starred people never 
find happiness in life. Fear and death are his companions. A 
horror play contains bloody encounters, violent meets and savage 
deaths. 

Greed is curse. Temptations drag us to abysmall depths. 
We fall perhaps never to rise. We break our knees perhaps never 
to walk straight again. The missing son of the family reappears in 
the family under an assumed identity. The poor and starving family 
is bewildered at the stranger’s unlimited wealth. They have been 
underfed and undcrclad for ages They forget their piety and 
uprightness and moral duty. They, the father, the mother and 
the daughter, are eager to possess the wealth of the sleeping 
guest (their own son). The daughter and her father vie with each 
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Other to kill the stranger. The daughter does the ‘noble’ deed to 
Income rich overnight. She kills him lest he should get up and 
they^Iose the golden chance of becoming rich. They sure the 
victims of inordinate greed. 

Good never comes out of evil. Murder will ultimately 

^ murderer, always a murderer. You can’t wash 
the blood olT your hands. Nemesis follows. It hunts down the 
evil-doers. Justice is done. The revelaiicn made at the end is too 
Running for the family. They will have to live in eternal darkness. 
They have put out light with their own hands. 

A ,5?-^*^*^'^****^*’®” **^ .^^* son’s return 

and hiding in identity is natural. He plans to give them a 

surprise. The suspense is legitimate. Evervthing is natural and 
smooth till the stranger reveals his wealth. Hungry men are easily 
ied astray. Hungry men know no morals. Empty stomachs don’t 
isten to sermons. At a gixen time, even the best of us become 
devils. The family falls off their grace, their perfection. Suddenness 
oi makes them greedy. Show a poor man unlimited 

weaWh. He may ignore it. He may pounce on it. Once >ou 
are greedy, greed alone governs your actions. Morality or immora¬ 
lity does not come into picture then. 


What would have happened had the stranger not hidden his 
Identity? This is a hypothetic question. Life is ft 11 of such ironic 
situations. We can’t talk of what might have been. Think of 
what is. There are slips in life. H'e are always wise after the event. 
What the parents and the sister do is not unnatural and impossible. 
The play would not have been before us as it is now. 


Is the action of the play pla.usihle and convincing ? Of 

course, it is. The writer has not talked ot something humanly 
impossible. Life is a sum total of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ and ‘might have 
bcens’. We can’t see into the life of things. We are misled by 
our prejudices and biases. At times indiscretion overtakes us. 
When passion o\ei'takes reason, we are ruined The parent would 
have done well had they used their reason and sense. But there the 
problem lies. We lose our reason in monunts of trials attd crisis. 
We lose our cool and become rash. 


Who is to blame for the suffering of the family ? The 

family or Nature ? Chance or Fate ? Perhans all. Life is'h strange 
thing full of ups and downs. We can’t give a logical definition of 
life. Our good intentions are at times badly received. Unwanted 

things happen and we are helpless. We blame none because this 
is human predicament. 


CAPSULE SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

It is based upon a stoiy that became popular in Europe after 
the First Wond War, It is a story about a family whose only son 
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is given up long ago as lost or dead. After many years, the son 
returns a wealthy man. He wants to give his family a surpn^. 
So he keeps his identity secret. He poses to be a stranger who 
has lost his way. But he displays his wealth quite clearly. The 
family has been starving for quite some time. It is not able to 
resist the temptation of becoming rich quickly, and kills the son. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

The play begins in the early hours of an autumn night. 
Moonlight is visible outside the window. Dim figures of pine trees 
are visible at a distance. 

The stranger (the missing son) is busy finishing his me^s. 
The other two persons present on the stage are his mother and his 
sister. 

The stranger is a young man. His height is medium. He has 
a weak body. His hair is black and oily- He has moustaches and 
a small pointed beard. He is wearing costly and showy clothes. 
He gets easily excited. 

The Mother is about fifty years old. She is small but strong. 
But she looks exasperated and weak. The Daughter is just past 
her youth. Her height is less than her mother’s. She looks very 

passive and uninspiring. 

The son returns home but poses to be a stranger. He needs 
^ood and shelter. The mother offers him whatever is available at 
home. The Stranger.feels satisfied with the food. 

He had to walk much through the woods. So he is dead tired. 
He says that he is lucky to have found this house. She says that 
her husband (father of the stranger) is expected any moment. She 
would introduce him to the stranger. 

The stranger gets up from the table. He says that since the 
two women are alone most of the time, they must be feeling afraid. 
There is nothing to fear, says the mother. There is nothing with 
them in the hut to lose. 

Her daughter Anna is stronger than most men. The stranger 
agrees that the daughter is a well-built girl. Then he asks her if 
she has any sons. The mother says that she had one but she ran 
off when he was thirteen. The Stranger asks her if she would 
accept him if he came back. The Daughter remarks that he was 
drowned and his return was impossible. Father’s shouts are heard 
from a distance. The Mother goes to meet him. 

The stranger addresses the daughter in the absence of her 
mother. A fine girl like her must be sick of a life of hard work. 
Her life cannot amusing since there are no youngmen around. There 
are no dance parties. She should go to a big city where life is so 
thrilling. If she lives in the village, she will grow stiff and dull. She 
will grow old and ugly like her mother. 
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^le stranger asks her what she would do if a fairy comes 

and oilers to take her to the city. The fairy buy her jewels and 

decent dresses and make a fine lady of her. It is clear that the son 

IS already thinking of what to do for his sister. The girl tells him 

that once a dog bit her. She limps slightly when she walks. She 

^so shows him handicapped her hand. He asks him if ladies look 
like her. 

The Father and the Mother arrive. The Father is about fifty 
years old. He is also of middle height. His hair is dark brown 
in colour but is now beginning to turn grey. The Stranger wishes 
the Father. 

He invents an imaginary story as he has planned. He declares 
mat he had been going round the small towns on Government jobs. 
He was trying to walk to Mohiler. But he got lost in the forest. 
He was^ overtaken by daikness. He would have been in great 
trouble if be had not got shelter in this house. 

, tP*® Father looks at the Stranger's bag. It fears that he might 
Mve been looted. The Stranger says that the bag has some papers. 
He has a lot of money about his person. He pulls out bundles of 
notw from his waistcoat. He is sure that they have never seen so 
much money before. It is absolutely clear that the family is very 
poor. They are having a tough time. 

The Stranger realizes that they do not have a clock. He 
promises to leave his own clock with them for the night. He takes his 
gold watch out of his waistcoat. He hangs [it on the wall. He 

for giving them so much trouble. However,, he says 
that he will pay them for their hospitality. The Mother takes him, 

^ a room upstairs. Before leaving he bids good night to the 
Daughter. 

The Daughter is mad about the stranger. So the Father says 
to her , don*t you go to him. He was looking at you. And h^s 

dhmk a loi'\ The Daughter replies curtly. *'He's not a man. He's 
o little weak, chattering^ half a man ; like you. The angry Father 
catches hold of the Daughter by the arm. The Daughter twists his 
arm to free herself and says, hit we, 77/ kill you." Then 

she goes to the seat and sits down with her back to the audience. 

The Mother comes back, asks the Father if he has brought 
something to eat. The Father replies that there is nothing to be 
found in the woods. There is not a hare nor a bird. He has never 
had sufiicient food in this house. 

He is sick of his life. He says that he will go off to the towns. 
And he will go alone. Why should he work for himself as well as 
the two of them ? It seems that these people have so much suffered 
from poverty and hunger that they are now losing even basic 
human feelings of kindness and love. 
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The Father becomes greedy. Why should they starve ? The 
Stranger behaves in a funny manner. The guest must be mad. The 
Mother says that if he is mad, they might get a reward for keeping 
him. The Father says that he is not mad, he is only queer. He 
looks like a thief. He has a thief’s manner. 

The Daughter says that he is only a little, weaken undersized 
man. She has repeatedly been commenting on the lack of strength 
of the Stranger. She feels that it will be very easy to kill him. 
They are mentally prepared to kill the son. 

And the thought of killing the Stranger strives each one of 
them almost at the same time. The Father says that he may kill 
him the next day. But the two women insist that the murder must 
be done immediately. The Stranger is tired and asleep. The two 
of them will hold him and the Father can kill him. 

The father climbs the ladder quickly and quietly but gets 
down. He is not able to kill the Stranger. He needs a drink before 
he can kill He goes to the Vodka-shop to buy himself a drink and 
put some courage in his heart 

The Daughter feels that her father is a coward. Now he will 
get drunk and it will become impossible for him to commit the 
deed. But the Mother is confident that he will soon return and 
kill the Stranger. Both of them agree that waiting is a very 
difficult thing. They also feels anxious to think that somebody may 
have seen the Stranger coming to their house and there may be the 
risk of being caught later on. 

The Stranger unexpectedly comes down. He is disappointed 
to learn that his father is away. He says that he found it difficult to 
sleep until he had cleared a certain point. Now he will have to talk 
about it the next day. Then he goes back. It is clear that the 
Stranger wants to disclose his identity immediately. He has come 
back to his family after such a long time. So he is eager to tell 
them who he is. It is really an irony of Fate that the Father is 
away and the Son returns upstairs disappointed. 

Paul a tall youngman about twei»ty-five years old comes in. 
He brings a hare for the family. They request Paul to leave out 
immediately. He has evidently come to see the Daughter and wants 
to stay and talk. But the Daughter impatiently pushes him out. 
We know why they are so nervous. 

They wait for the Fathers return The Daughter seems to be 
the more restless of the two. She brings an axe. It is not a \Qry 
sharp but heavy. The Father is getting delayed. They should kill 
the Stranger themselves. 

They climbs the ladder. Some muffled noises are heard. Then 
there is a shout followed by a crashing thud. After this, there is 
a series of regular, heavy thuds. Having killed the Stranger, the 
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two women quietly come down. But the Mother is dazed at the 
horror of the deed. 

She asks the Daughter why she went on hitting the Stranger. 
He cried out for hjs mother. But the Daughter went on striking 
him as if she had gone crazy. The Daughter simply says that she 
could not help hitting him. She throws the axe into the wood 
basket and sits down. 

Just then the Vodka shopkeeper and his son bring their man. 
He drunk badly. And he has only one boot on- The other boot 
is in the hand of the Vodka shopkeeper. 

The Vodka shopkeeper tells them that he had reached the 
shop shivering. He drank two glasses of wine before he could 
speak. Then he talked about his good luck. He said that God has 
been good to him. And he kept on saying that he had got 
something to do very quietly. 

The shopkeeper reveals the identity of the Stranger. He 
knows the son’s plan. The Mother again remembers that when 
they were hitting him, he had cried out ‘Mother’. She screams and 
then starts crying and sobbing. 

The shopkeeper realizes what they have done. His son notices 
blood on the Daughter’s hand. So he slips out of the doer to report 
the murder to the police. When the curtain finally cornu's down, 
the Mother is screaming ; the Father, still not fully in h.o senses 
keep mumbling ‘quietly, quietly, quietly* to himself, and the 
Daughter says that they will put her in prison. 

DIFFICULT WORDS EXPLAINED 

Page 34 

Glancing —looking. 

Page 35 

Flashily —showy ; gaudy ; excitable —irritable ; voluble — 
speaking vocally ; immobile —idle, not moving; heavy-faced —dull- 
looking : vodka —wine, (Russian) ; r/og-z/ret/—completely tired ; 
tramp —journey ; walk. 

Page 36 

Swaggeringly —boastfully ; blood swims —feels-excited, thrilled ; 
shrivel —fade, wither and die ; hysterically —madly, in a deranged 
manner. 

Page 37 

Benighted —overtaken by night, late because of night ; fumbling 
—grouping, finding ; frightfully —awfully ; get on one's nerves — 
becomes oppressive, (unbearable). 

Page 38 


Heavy^dwW^ unimpressive. 
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Page 39 

Undersizedshoit stature; not handsome; white-handed— 
diseased ; wrench —pull, jerk. 

Page 40 

Hunted —chased, tortured, harassed. 


Hold him —detain him. 

Page 42 

Crumbling —collapsing, falling ; retches —vomits ; kopecks— 
coins (Russian) ; drink murder —drink wine to get inspired to do the 
murder ; 5 /// 1 A:—smell of wine. 

Page 43 

Straight —direct. 


Page 44 

Solid-‘faced —dull face, uninspiring ; neutral —uninspiring. 

Page 45 

Fine —elegant, beautiful ; ledge —shelf; rummages —searches. 

Page 46 

dim, faint, not loud ; collapsing —falling; horrible - 

mad. 

Page 47 

Sobbing —weeping subduedly ; blond —fair ; stout —fat. 

Page 48 

trembling ; delightedly—• 

Page 49 

Stands stiff—a\most stunned ; turned all their heads— 
them mad ; MeanVv-faintly ; resentfully —angrily. 

Page 50 

Clambering—cWmh ; immense —great. 


ANSWERS TO TEXTUAI. QiUESTIONS 

TReframed and Re-designed) 

.. the intention of the stranger in 

displaying his wealth and his gold watch to his hosts ? 

Or 

Why does the Stranger in “Lithuania” display his gold 
watch and his unlimited wealth ? How does this display 
drag the family into the ditch ? . ^ 
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Ans. The stranger is in fact the missing son of the family. 
He disappeared from y,hcn he was barely thirteen jears old. The 
son comes home but pretends to be a Stranger. He asks for '®od 
and shelter and the Mother gives him whatever is available. The 
Stranger eats the food with relish. 

The Stranger knows that the family is very poor. They don’t 
have a watch. He says that he will leave his own clock with 
them for the night. He takes the gold watch out of his waistcoat. 
It is a gold watch and he hangs it on the wall. He alsocepologises 
to them for giving them so much trouble. However, he says that 
he will pay them well. 

The Father looks at the Stranger's bag. He remarks that 
he might have been robbed. The Stranger says that there is 
nothing much in the bag except papers. However, he has a lot 
of money about his person. He pulls out bundles of notes 
waistcoat. The family has never seen so much money in their 

life. 

The stranger displays his gold watch and wealth to assure them 
that he is rich. His plan does not go well. The Daughter and the 
Mother are blinded to see so much wealth. They are reminded oi 
their poverty. They are eager to kill their guest and take his 
wealth and his gold watch. They hope to live happily thereafter. 

The Stranger does not disclose his identity. His plan invites 
troubles for all. Pc would have been happily restored and 
accommodated had he disclosed his identity. But fate conspires 
against. He is murdered in cold blood at the hands of his sister 
and mother. What an end to the ‘dear son’ ! 

Q,. 2. How did the inmates of the house r.eact ? 

Or 

How do the inmates of the house in ^‘Lithuania,** react 
when they find the Stranger quite a rich person ? 

. Ans. The Stranger (their missing son) comes b''k home 
at night to seek shelter and food. The Mother and thi .Jaughter 
are alone. The Father has gone to the wii*. shop to have a drink. 
The Stranger does not disclose his identity. The Daughter is a 
well-built girl but the Mother is weak. The Stranger discloses 
that he is quite rich. He takes out notes bundles of from his 
waistcoat. He displays a gold watch. 

The family entertain the Stranger with whatever they have. 
They hope to become rich soon. At a weak moment, the Mother 
and the Daughter become greedy and wicked. They wish to 
become rich in one go. Evil enters their innocent minds. They go 
on planning his murder in their own home. The Daughter is 
itiore ferocious than the Mother, 
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The Stranger throws vague hints of giving them wealth if they 
serve him. The Father thinks that the Stranger is a mad man 
or a thief.- He is running to avoid police. The family plan 
to fleece his money. They say, must have the money.'^ The 
Mother is very glad about the easy money. The Father is too 
tired to do the job. He goes back to the Vodka-shop to refresh 
himself for the murder. Unfortunately, he is held up there. 

The Daughter cannot wait too long. She wants to eliminate 
him. The Stranger is sleeping. She kills her own brother with 
an axe. The Mother helps her in the sinister job. 

The family are too poor to maintain themselves. The 
Stranger does a mistake by not disclosing his identity. The family 
reactions can be called inhuman to some extent. Guests are never 
killed. There can be no more horror than a son being killed by 
his sister, his mother and his father. 

Q,. 3. Why couldn’t the father kill the Stranger ? 

Or 

What is the role of the Father in ^^Uthuania ?*’ 

Of 

Why does the Father defer the murder of the Stranger 
in ^Tdthuania ?” Give reasons. 

Of 

How does the Father’s delayed return initiate the 
process of destruction and disaster in the family in 
^'Lithuania ?” 

Ans. The family is bent upon killing the wealthy Stranger 
(their son). They will have much wealth if he is killed. The 
Daughter and the Mother plan to murder him in his sleep. A 
very hateful act ! They disclose their plan to the Father who 
endorses it. He talks to the Stranger and comes to know that 
he has lots of notes. 

But the Father has a problem. He is too tired to do the job 
well. He needs wine to get inspired. He wants to drink murder into 
him. No drinky no murder. He goes to the wine-shop. The 
Daughter knows that her father will not be able to kill the Stranger 
once drunk. 

His desire for wine has a dramatic significance. Rupert Brooke 
wants to horrify us with blood-curdling happenings. The Father 
is away. The Daughter leads her mother, who, endorses her 
daughter’s plan. The things would have been different had the 
Father returned. Perhaps the Stranger might have got up. Then 
the Stranger would have got scot free. But this was not to happen. 
The Father’s absence makes things bad. His absence is an impor¬ 
tant link in the story. 
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Q,. 4. IVbat made the Stranger come down from his 
bedroom during the night ? 

Or 

The Stranger’s sudden plan to come down and talk to 
his father is an important occurring in the play. Do you 
agree ? (‘‘Lithuania”) 

Or 

Do you agree to the view thdt the play would have 
been quite difierent- had the Stranger been able to meet 
his father? 

Ans. The family entertains the Stranger with whatever they 
have at home. They do not have a comfortable room and bed to 
offer him. it is a cold night. The Stranger regrets that he has 
eaten their share of the meal. The family tells him that they have 
given him poor food and a poor room. The Stranger goes to 
sleep contented. 

The Stranger wishes them good night and thanks them for 
their help. After sometime, the Stranger gets up suddenly. The 
Father, the Mother and the Daughter are discussing plans to kill 
their gucgt. The Father has gone back to the wine-shop to have 
a drink. The Stranger has no apprehension of their plan to kill 
him. Had he got the hint, he might have disclosed his identity. 

The Stranger gets up to talk to his father. He says, **1^0 — 
you~see — no—I wanted to speak to him. I thought—I wanted to 
do it tonight. —It doesnU matter.—When will he be back ?” Why 

does he want to take to his Father ?” He wants to disclose 
himself. 

Fate is set against them. The family is bent upon killing 
their son. The son wants to disclose himself but he cannot. The 
son then says that he will talk to the Father tomorrow because he 
might not come back today. The son has something very urgent 
to say, ^*I had some, I want to get cleared before I could sleep, 
^t is nothing.'* He assures that he has got up by chance. He 
feels that he should not sleep again before he meets the father. 

Let us notice the happenings. The Stranger gets up out of 

nervousness. He wants to disclose himself. Perhaps he wants. 

premonition or to take the father into confidence Then both of 

mem will give a surprise to the family. But it was not to be. The 

Father comes late. The Daughter and the Mother kill him in 
cold bold. 

_ 5. Why was the mother so dejected and anffry with 

her daughter after the killing ? 
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What is the role of the mother in ‘^Lithuania Does 
she provoke her daughter for the murder ? Or does she get 
provoked by her daughter ? 

Or 

Do you hold the n? other in “Lithuania*’ responsible for 
the murder of her son ? 

Ans. The Father has goae to the wine-shop to have a drink. 
He cannot kill the Stranger without getting drunk. The Daughter 
is very eager to finish the Stranger as soon as possible. The Mother 
is not so impatient. She is incited by the Daughter. The Daughter 
feels that the Father will not come back in time. In the meantime, 
the Stranger may get up. It is possible that the Father may not 
come even by sunrise. Outsiders may come to their home. The 
Daughter goes on counting hours and minutes. She calls her 

Father a coward. 

The takes a murderous step. She finds old and blunt knives. 
She cannot kill the Stranger with these knives. The Mother shouts 
at her to sit still till her father comes back. The Daughter is just 
mad. She lifts an axe. It is not very sharp but is heavy. The 
Mother warns her not to murder the Stranger. The Daughter does 
not listen to her protest. The Daughter has done the job. She 
cries, “O Christ, Stop ! Stop ! O Christ !” 

The Mother becomes mad with remorse to discover that they 
have killed their own son. She blames her Daugh^r for ^e cruel 
killing She knows that the Stranger cried—Mother, Mother while 
he was being killed- The Daughter also feels repentant. The 
Mother is more than stunned and dazed. The family has killed 
their own blood. But who is to blame ? Fate ? the family ? or 

all of them ? 

Q. 6- How does the final revelation affect the family ? 

Or 

What is the final revelation in “Lithuania** How does 
it blast the happiness of the family ? 

Or 

Who clears the mystery about the Stranger ? What is 
its adverse effect on the inmates of the house ? 

Ans. The wine merchant and his son bring the Father back 
home because the latter is not in a shape to walk. They tell the 
family about his plan to do some "'job'" tonight. They do not 
know what the job is. 

The shopkeeper clears mystery. Their son had met him. 
He had become rich through all these years. He was eager to meet 
his family and give them all his wealth. But he planned to give 
them a surprise. 
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The Shopkeeper says that the son took drink with him. The 
Son told him of his joke. The Shopkeeper told him that he would 
come tomorrow and congratulate him in his family. He was 
certain that his parents and sister would be happy to meet him. 

This is a disastrous disclosure. No parents can tolerate it. 
The Shopkeeper tells them their son’s plan. The son has told him. 
*Tve such a game on. VU knock and say Vm a rich man who's lost 

his way in the wood, and I want a night's lodgings and I'll show'em 

my money, and I'll watch them and see'em all again, and then in the 
morning I'll say "Behold, your son which was lost and is found ! Excited 

_wasn’t he just. ‘You’ll never keep the secret all night’, I said. 

And he hasn’t; I knew he wouldn’t I’ll be the first to congratulate 
them in the morning’, I said. And I’m do it tonight 1 (Drinks 
from bottle).” The family is ruined. It is no more a family. It 
isapackof murderers, more cruel than wolves. Even animals do 
not kill their young ones. 

Q,. 7. Attempt a character-sketch of the daughter. 

Or 

Do you think that the daughter in ‘‘Lithuania’’ is the 
most impatient character ? 

Ans. The Daughter is a dare-devil. She is physically 
strong. Her name is Anna. She is lame in one foot. She looks 
quite young. In the play, her physical features are not significant. 
We have to observe her criminal acts, not her physical feature.- 
Anna can be called a murderers ol anyone. Anna combines in her 
elements of cruelty and in humanity. 

Anna and her Mother receive the Stranger. They do not know 
that the Stranger is their own. The Stranger throws v ague hints 
about their son but they do not understand him. They give him 
food to eat and bed to sleep. The Stranger is rich. He has a 
gold watch and vast wealth. The Daughter goes mad. She wa nts 
to become rich overnight. The play is a story oi temptation leadi ng 
to murder. Anna is the instrument of murder to fulfil temptation- 

The Stranger shows his concern for them. He admires Anna’s 
beauty. He tells her to go to the city to enjoy life. The village is 
not a place for her. Anna replies that she is lame with dogbites. 
She has rough hands. No one will talk to her in the city. He 
talks of ornaments and good dresses for her. Perhaps he has 
brought or plans to bring these things for his sister. 

The Daughter expresses eagerness to kill the Stranger. She 
counts hours and minutes. Her father is undependable. He may not 
come back at all. They have to kill the Stranger and kill him right 
then. The Mother tries her best to postpone her murderous 
intention but nothing can stop the demonaic Anna. She does 
the job kills the sleeping person. She kills the Stranger who cries 
for his mother in s.een She has no compassion. She has no pity. 
She bihaves unA^omanly in this act. 
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Anna is a devilish girl. Why is she extra eager to kill the 
Stranger ? Perhaps she wants to enjoy life, wear good dresses and 
ornaments. She forgets that killing a guest is an unpardonable sin. 
She does the crime and the whole family has to pay. In a word, 
Anna is a hateful and repulsive fellow. 

\ What is dramatic irony? Give examples from 

theplay. 

% 

Ans The play is full of dramatic irony. The dare-devil 
Daughter Anna commits the gruesotpe murder. She is morF cru^' 
than Satan. We have yet to come across such a dangerous woman. 
The writer makes the play more horrifying through irony. Let 
us observe a few illustrations of dramatic irony. 

The son has come back wealthy. But Fate does not allow 
him to re-unite with his family. He wants to play, a practical Joke 
on his family. The joke does not materialise. The joke-deviser is 
gone. It is ironic that he does not go straight to his parents. The 
thrilling surprise fails. 

The son is right in his home. He asks his Mother and his 
Sister if they will welcome their son and brother if he were to come 
back. But he is told that he is drowned and dead. It is a case of 
situational irony. The Mother gives up her son as lost or dead. 
She is unaware that her son is standing right under her nose. 

The son has premonitions about his death. He gets up in his 
sleep and wants to talk to his Father about an urgent piece of work. 
The Father has not come back. He would not talk to the women 
in the family. It is again irony that prevents him from disclosing 
himself. * He does not disclose himself in the absence of his Father. 

The son cries for his Mother when the Mother stands by him. 
He is being killed, with the help of his Mother. It is again ironic. 

SELECTED IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Do you believe that Fate has a role to play in 
Rupert Brooke’s ^'Lithuania ?” 

Or 

How does the malignant Chance ruin the happiness of 
the family in Rupert Brooke’s play '‘Lithuania” ? 

Ans. Life is a playfield for chance and fate. Humanity is a 
victim of destructive chance. Fate pounces upon man like a cat 
pounces upon a rat. Man is a victim in the hands of fate and chance. 
One can’t plan happiness in life. Happiness in life is a short 
interlude in the general drama of pain. We can’t and should not 
totally absolve man of his share in his problems. Human weakness 
forces Fate and Chance to compound human tragedy. 
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The family is settled after the disappearance of their sotl 
They have taken him for dead. Rich or poor they have learnt to 
live within their means. They live in a village without life's 
amenities. Their humble life is rude shaken with the arrival of a 
Stranger. 

The Stranger is, in fact, their own son who had disappeared 
long ago. He is now a rich man. He has wealth and gold and 
diamonds on him. He has returned a wealthy man. Very rightly 
he wants to give family a surprise. He takes the son of the wine 
merchant into confidence about his surprise plan. He plans to 
assume a fictitious identity of a government servant. He lives in 
his own home with his own parents and his sister as a Stranger. 
None of them succeeds in knowing his real identity. 

The Stranger’s plan runs into cold water. His family is 
awed to see his unlimited wealth, gold and diamonds. They are 
made conscious of their abject poverty. They become avaricous and 
greedy. Greed makes them vicious. Each of the family members 
wishes to possess the Stranger's wealth and grow rich in a jump. 
They plan his murder cleverly. The father offers to do the important 
job himself. The daughter is more eager than her father for the 
‘noble deed’. In the absence of the father, the son gets up from 
his’sleep and wants to speak out his mind. He wants to disclose 
his identity perhaps well before time to his father. But this is not 
to happen. Fate checks him from disclosing himself. Had he 
disclosed his name, the family would have been re-united. 

The Father asks the Daughter to wait for him for the murder 
The Daughter is impatient and impulsive. Had she waited for the 
return of her father, things would have positively different. 

0,-2. What would happened in the play “Lithuania” 

if the son had not decided to play a practical joke on 
his family ? 


Ans. The play deals with human predicaments. Misfortune 
never come alone. Misfortunes chase an unfortunate feUow 
wherever he goes. Those who are destined to suffer can’t prosper 
Lite IS a sad tale for many of us. The only son of the family 
disappeared three years ago. It was a shocking thing to happen 
in a poor family. The father is a hard drunkard. The^ motherland 
the daughter are dependent on him. They don’t have a regular 
source of income. They can’t manage meals properly ® ^ 


The family reconciles to the disappearance of their son 

What CM t be cured must be endured. Strange are the wavs of 

God. One cant question the will of God.^ They t^ to^ live 

without their son. They learn to live with harsh rLl^es of life 
They face starvating days. oi lue. 


The son returns a wealthy man. Stranop • 

a mischievous scheme. His return should be eventful^ should 
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not be an ordinary and tame affair. His family will not get the 
best delight if he were to walk in normally. He plans to make 
his return a momentous affair. He assumes a false name. He 
t^es into confi^nce the wine merchant’s son about his plan. 

The fictitious stranger returns home. He is greeted and 
entertained. His wealth turns the head of the poor family. They 
conspire to eliminate him and possess his wealth. Once he gets up 
in his sleep to meet his father, he can’t talk to his father because the 
latter has gone to the wine shop. 

The play would have ended on a happy note had the son 
declared himself well in time. First he decided to play a joke on 
his family. Then fate decided to play a joke on him and his family. 
He is done to death by his sister and his mother. They murder 
the rich Stranger. Had the Stranger been wise, he would have 
been reunited with his family. The viewers have been waiting 
festive returns. But the play ends with funeral. 


4. The Man with the Flower in His Mouth 

\_lMigi Pirandello {1816 — 1936)] 

The Author : 

Luigi Pirandello was an Italian dramatist, novelist and short- 
story writer. One of his best-known works is ^Six Characters in 
Sedchofan Author', His plays are based on the belief that truth 
is relative and that the personality of the individual is not fixed 
and one-dimensional but fluid and multifaceted. 

The Sicily born writer ranks with Hardy is pessimism and 
nihilism. Me belongs to the entire world for his Titerary works and 
transcend territories. His works emphasise the inadequacy and 
insufficiency of the world and the impossibility of communication. 
He tells us that the forms of truth arc inaccessible and beyond 
reason. His life was full of chaos. He was a child of chaos. 
His father was a man of violent and impetuous temper taking 
delight in duels and shooting incidents For him a gun was the 
only answer to all the questions. Once a churchbell disturbed him 
in his sleep and he shot the bell down. His mother was gentle 
and docile always willing to inspire her son to study. 

His engagements were unhappy affairs. The church attracted 
and late repelled him. He started hating the behaviour of professed 
Christians. He was born in Cauvusu which means ‘chaos*. He 
faced serious financial crisis towards the end of his life. His 
death was a simple affair, no candles, no flowers. 
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His works are : 

Plays ; As You Desire me. Bitter Waters^ Diana and Tunda^ Each 

in His Own Way^ The Pleasure of Honesty, Naked, Henry 
IVy Lazarus, Naked Masks, Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, No One Knows How, One Act Plays {Chee~ 
Chee, Sicilian Limes, By Judgement of the Court, The 
Vice, The House with the. At the Gate, The Imbecile, 
Our Lord of the Ship, The Doctor's Duty, The Jar, The 
Man with the Flower in His Mouth, Right You Are), 
The Mountain Giants and Other Plays, The New Colony, 
When Someone is Somebody, The Rest is Silence, The 
Rules of the Game, The Wives^ Friend, You Are if You 
Think So, To Find Oneself 

Stories : A Character is Distress, Better Think Twice about It, 

Horse in the Moon, Short Stories, The Merry-go-round of 
Ime, The Naked Truth. 

Novels : One Name and a Hundred Thousand, The Old and the 

Young, The Outcast, Shoot Si gira, 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE PLAY 

Hardy and Pirandello are pessimists—those who find no joy 
in life. Hardy believes that God and Fate are man's enemies. 
Nature conspires against man. There is no God and if there is 
one. He is man’s enemy. Hardy dismisses the idea of happiness 
in life. Life is a general drama of pain with small interludes of 
happiness. Man is hunted and hounded by malignant Fate. Man 
is destined to suffer. God derives pleasure in torturing human 
beings. 

Pirandello is Hardyesque in his views about Nature and Fate. 
Death pounces upon man unannounced. We are living on the 
mouth of a volcano and are about to be blasted off to thin pieces. 
We are unaware of the ultimate grim tragedy. Population of 
Massina and Avezzano (Italian cities) are busy making revalries. 
They are magnificent people shopping in grand areas. But death 
lurks in all walks of life. Its hawwoing face frightens us all. 
Pirandello is the child of chaos. He had seen destruction and 
devastation in its naked form. Some of his plays and poems are 
the expression of his gloomy views of life 

The Man with the Flower in His mouth is a powerful 
exposition of his deep-seated and incurable pessimism. Human 
destruction is not curbable. The Man has been suffering from 
cancer—epithelioma—name of the disease. His life is dated. He 
knows that his days are numbered. The disease is not curable. 
The Man acts in the play under the frightening shadow of death 
The ugly reality hangs over him all the time. His heart is wrung 
with agonies. * 
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The writer has excellently delineated the character of a cancer 
patient. The Man conducts himself naturally. He has been distancing 
himself from those that love him. It is a process of alienation from 
others. Death is a harsh reality. He does not want others to pity 
him. He is neither conscious of death any moment. The play 
describes the Man’s efforts at forgetting the pangs of death. 
Knowingly he works to forget his disaster. 

The Man’s heart shrinks and shivers but he attaches himself 
to persons and places around him. Approximation with unknown 
things and persons does wonders. He clings to others. He clings 
to and loses himself in things and persons unknown to him to 
forget his pain. This is a psychological effort to mixing with 
others. It is he alone who knows this approximation. By losing 
himself in others he gains peace. It is a process of mental rejuve¬ 
nation. It gives him a new lease of life. He is one with the 
furniture of a doctor’s clinic. He lives the life of every item of 
furniture. This loss is his gain. It gives him moral and emotional 
sustenance. The merger awakens him to temporary relief from 
pain. 

The Man is callous and cruel to his loving and caring wife. 
This is so obvious. But the fact is different. He loves her. He avoids 
her for her own sake. She will die if she kisses his lips. He does 
not want to give her deadly kisses and poisonous embraces. He 
wants to suffer alone without teasing her. Another interpretation 
is that he hates the world. He finds no meaning in persons and 
things around him. He is emotionally wrecked and wasted. He 
knows that his health cannot be restored. He behaves oddly 
with his wife perhaps because he is fed up with life. You don’t 
love others when your own life is at stake. He is gasping for life 
and can’t think of his wife. 

The Man is Pirandello’s spokesman. He delivers his message. 
The message is ; life is uncertain, death is certain. We lose ourselves 
in life and forget death. Our priorities are reversed. The Man 
warns us that we should prepare ourselves for death. Death has 
many shapes. It can strike you with cancer or any other disease. 
Our days are lotted and nothing can change them. 

CAPSULE SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

*^The Man with a Flower in His Mouth’’ is a tragedy. 

The Man suffering from a cancer tumour in his mouth. His days 
are numbered. He is soon going to die. The thought of death is 
painful. He keeps himself occupied with something or the other. 
As he says he has to latch on to other people's lives with his 
imagination. If he were unable to do that, he would have gone 
mad. He has a loving wife who is all the time following him at 
a little distance. But her devotion makes him feel all the more 
wretched. 
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He tells the customer than life is a drama of certain paicf 
and uncertain happiness. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

A stranger meets the Man by chance. The customer had 
missed the train. He could not board the train because he had 
several packages. It took him three minutes to get his fingers on 
the strings of all those packages while getting down from the 
cab. He has deposited the packages in the parcel room. He 
went to a restaurant for meals supper and then to the theatre. 
After that he came to the cafe. This is now he is stranded. 

The Man is sure that packets must be safe for the salesmen 
wrap them so well. They treat it as a kind of specialised job. 
He tells how the salesmen (or sales girls) take a big piece of paper, 
put the object in the middle of it and carry out the whole wrapping 
operation so competently. 

The Man says that he spends whole days at it. Sometimes, 
he spends full one hour at a single store window. In fact, he 
sometimes wishes he could be a piece of silk to be wrapped or 
the string the sales girls use for the purpose of wrapping the packets. 
He says thinking things like that is of great help. 

The Man explains that imagination helps him to latch on to 
life. He makes use of his imagination to cling to the lives of 
others. He does not imagine about and cling to the people he 
knows. On the contra^ he exercises his imagination with total 
strangers. He thinks himself to l;>e in sotritbody’s house and 
gives a free play to his imagination.' Tfi’te customer who is unaware 
of the Man’s real life and his urgent need to keep himself occupied. 
He says that he must be having a good time imagining all this. 

This loose remark upsets the Man. However, he recovers him¬ 
self soon. 

The Man talk about a waiting room in a doctor’s clinic* 
There are so many chairs in the waiting room. These chairs have 
been bought at different times at different places. They have 
been arranged in the waiting room for the use by the patients. 

The chairs at the doctor’s house are different. They are 
comfortable and cosy matching. The chairs in the waiting room 
^^ot match. But who takes note of them ? Even the patients 
who occupy them are so much taken up with their sicknesses 
that they do not have time to notice the chairs. However, when 
one leaves a chair and goes away, it is interesting to imagine 
something about the new patient who comes and sits in it. 

The Man explains that he gets no pleasure from imagining 
things. However, it is necessary for him to imagine things in 
order to live. Inside all of us, there is a hunger for life. This 
hunger is never appeased. It never can be appeased. It is this 
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hunger for life that makes him keep himself occupied all the time 
so that the thought of death does not drive him crazy. 

There appears the shadow of the woman. She is his wife. 
She closely follows him. It is impossible to calculate her suffering 
ox; bis account. She does not eat. She does not sleep. She just 
follows him around. She is only thirty four but looks no better 
than a rag doll Her hair has already begun to turn grey. 

Sometimes he gets so much annoyed that he wants to kill her. 
But she bears with his torture. She wants him to stay at home 
and allow her to serve him. But how can he be at ease with 
himself ? If the people of Messine or Avazanno knew that an 
earthquake was coming how they could sleep peacefully at home. 
It is certain that they would immediately take to their heels. 

Similarly, since he knows that he is going to die, how can he live 
at home peacefully ? 

Then the Man shows him something like a Tittle knob under 
his moustaches. It is called Epitheliome. The name suggests 

something soft and sweet. But it is actually a tumour. i It is as 
if Death passed his way, stuck this flower in his. mouth, and said, 
*'keep old Chap. 77/ stop by again in eight months or may be 
ten'*. With this flower in his mouth, how can he have peace at 
home as his wife wishes him to ? 

He says she is almost dazed. One day she took a pin and 

cut herself on the lip and then tried to kiss him on the mouth. 

She said that she wanted to die with him. Wasn’t that sheer 
madness ? He must keep himself busy. If his mind remains 
unoccupied even for a moment, he will take a gun and kill some¬ 
body or kill himself. 

The Man makes the last request. The customer is going to 
his vllage. When he reaches there, he should pick a tuft of 
grass and count its blades. The number of blades will be the 
number of days he has to live then he says, “Pick a big tuft”. 
Evidently, He does not want to die. We realise that even here, 
his imagination helps him to hang on to life. 

DIFFICULT WORDS EXPLAINED 

Page 53 

Vibrant —echoing ; mandol in —name of a musical instrument; 
flower —name of a disease (here cancer) \frappe —chilled juice. 

Page 54 

Packhorse —horse loaded with packs (here the customer) ; 
errands —jobs ; squawk —complain, criticize, grumble ; vocation — 
profession ; figuring —guessing. 

Page 55 

Stuff -—things bought ; agility—SLcXxy’ity ; instinctively —by habit ; 
virtuosity —excellence ; quality, ability ; braid —silver lace. 
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Page 56 

Latching on to life —clinging 1o life, stick to life ; navs-eate — 
disgusting, repulsive ; capriciously —impulsively, in one’s moods ; 

well-known specialist, famous. 

Page 57 

Upholstered —covered ; lavish —well-furnished, elegant; sot'e 
, thumb —^dirty. 

Page 58 

Implacable —grim, dangerous, tragic \ flavour and savour —tinge, 
taste ; slender —fragile, weak, thin ; illusions —falsehoods. 

Page 59 

Stubborn —obstinate ; rag-doll —bundle of bones ; strangling — 
killing ; cozy —warm. 

Page 60 

Macabre —grim, tragic ; spaciousness —elegance, grandeur ; 
piazzas —fashionable shops : laundered —cleaned. 

Page 61 

Caramel —soft and sweet ; Epithelioma —the name of the 
disease, (Cancer of the mouth) ; .swccw/ew/—juicy ; tuft —bundle, 
sheaf. 

Page 62 

Sneaks —moves, like a thief; dumbfounded —stunned, confused. 

ANSWERS TO TEXTUAL Q,UESTIONS 

(Refrained and Re-designed) 

1. How does the man’s imaginative identiRcatioa 
with different people help him ? 

#r 

The Man with the Flower in His Mouth deals with the 
imaginative escape from the terror of death. Do you agree 

to this view? How does he escape death, at least for the 
time being ? 

#r 

How does the Man in “The Man with the Flower in His 
Mouth” release himself from the fear and terror of death ? 

Ans. The customer is in conversation with the Man in a 
hotel. The Customer could not catch the train because he had 
many packets on him. The Man pities the customer. The 
customer complains against his wife and daughter whose demands 

many. He has to carry packages for them otherwise they 
will make his life bitter. ^ 
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The man tells the customer that women say they can live of 
nothing but actually they/ demand everything. The customer 
agrees with the man women claim to be money-savers, but in fact 
they are money-wasters. 


The customer and the man become intimate in spite of their 
total strangeness. The Man talks to the customer with a sense of 
belonging. The Man is suffering from cancer of the throat. His 
death is certain. He keeps himself busy with things around him to 
forget the disease. 


The man identifies himself imaginatively with different people 
and things. It is a way to avoid the idea of being seriously ill. He 
loses himself in insignificant things. He observes the way the 
shopkeeper wraps the goods. He notices nice details of packing. 
He feels, he is the counter man himself. At times, he identifies 
himself with the ribbon. This is a state of complete forgetfulness. 
He keenly observes the buyers. He loses himself in small deals to 
spend his time. He feels’ free from pain. He hardly thinks of his 
death. 


He clings himself to the strangers on the level of imagination. 
He wants to forget the unbearable pain of death. He is like a 
creeper around an iron gate. The creeper needs a shelter to grow 
on. The Man belongs to whatever he sees. He does not mix up 
with the people he knows. 

The Man observes everything in a house. He does so to 
lose himself in these things. He talks about the doctor’s 
waiting room. No one cares for the chairs and other furniture items 
in the clinic of a doctor, but he does. He equates himself with 
the lifeless chairs and tables. He feels attached to chairs on which 
patients sit. He is not bothered about the customer, his train and 
his family. 

He tells the Customer that life is full of enxptiness. There is 
vacuity around all of us. Everybody is unhappy. He says, “/ h^e 
in others' griefs to equip myself to face my griefs." What a grand 
statement ! He experiences and shares the pain of others never 
tells them his pain. 


The Man is a brave and wise sufferer. The good thing about 
him is his indifference to suffering. The whole world suffers. He 
is no exception. But how to live in such a world ? He has found 
the surest method i.^., to lose himself in everything and every person 
around him. He does not have time to think of cancer. 

Q,. 2. What is the coimectioii between Imagining things, 
troubles that prove life to be idotic and stupid, and the 
hunger for life ?_ 

Ans. The man is suffering from cancer of the throat. Cancer 
is an incurable disease. The very mention of cancer fiightens 
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people. Think of a patient who is undergoing this torture every 
moment ! Can you imagine his mental condition ?) 

The Man stands for all of us. We suffer with him. He is 
not any particular Man. We may suffer like him. But can we 
behave like him ? That is the whole question. (Life is cheerless and 
empty for a cancer patient. He knows that his death is certain. 
But does he want to die ? He finds complete darkness around him 
but he docs not give up his desire to live. He lives with zest and 

zeal like a hero. 

The Man is a hero in the strife. He does not cry. He does 
not want his wife to cry for him. He has found a method to tight 
cancer He has discovered a method to brave death. The rnan 
involves himself in every small things and persons about him. No 
one' bothers about the counterman and packets being wrapped at 
the counter. No one ever cares for such silly details. No one 
cares for the waiting room of a doctor and the chairs and the 

furniture items therein. 

Why does he behave in this manner ? Is he a mad man ? 
No he is not. He is i sane person. He knows how to put meaning 
intp a life which is meaningless. He loses himself in the lives ot 

others. 

He has to find joy in an otherwise cheerless life. He loves 
strangers and talks to them about their problems. He lovcs their 
pains and sufferings. He is not a saint . He does not .^^Ik about 
his sufterings to others. He share his griefs by listening to their 

griefs. 

He is considerate to his wife who is mad after him. She 
wants to kiss him but he avoids her. He knows the consequence 
of such kisses. She will die. He does not want to give a dying 
kiss. He loves himself and life's pain. That iv the only way to Uve. 
Jf you weepy the world will f^ot weep with you. Jj you laughs the world 

may laugh with you. 

Q^. 3. Exajnine the role of the woman in black in her 
husband’s life. 

Or 

What i? you impression of the wife of the Man with the 
flower in his month ? 

Or 

Is the Man with the flower in his mouth cruel and 
unkind to his wife ? Give reasons for yonr answer. 

Ans. The Man is affectionate to his wife. She does not 
know that her husband Is suffering froni cancer. The woman in 
black is a patient sufferer. She cares for him but he totally ignores 
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w^man is disturbed about her husband but he is in- 
cinerent. She wants to die for him. But he runs away from her. 

The w'oman in black follows the Man like a shadow. She is 
steadfast in her love. The more he kicks her, the more she sticks to 
imn. He compares his wife with a lost dog—a faithful dog. He 
raves and talks nonsense. He misbehaves in the worst manner. 

The woman in black is a bundle of bones. He calls her a 

does not eat and sleep. She does not make her hair, 
one does not care for her clothes. Her hair has gone grey for his 
care. She is a silent sufferer. 


The woman wants his company and a nice house. Her dream 
IS nne but she cannot fulfil it. It is an absurd demand. He 

describes his love in a very pathetic manner. He says, **You know 

wna/ she want ?” She wants me to stay and take it easy at home— 
all cc^ and quiet—and let her be nice to me, look after me, show 
me wifely tenderness...Home ! The rooms in perfect order, the 
funiiture elegant and neat, silence reigns...It used to, anyway. 
Silence measured by the tick-tocking of the dining-room clock ! 
(Pause). That’s what she wants ! I just want you to see the 
absurdity of it ! Isn’t it absurd ? It’s worse : it’s cruel, it’s 
macabre Don’t you see ? Think of Massina or Avezzano. Suppose 
they knew and earthquake was coming. Do you think those cities 
could just sit ? You think they could just sit calmly in the 
moonlight waiting for it ? Carefully preserving the lovely lines of 
their streets and the spaciouness of their piazzas ? Not daring to 
deviate one inch from the plans of the City Planning Commission? 

You re cracy. Those cities would drop everything and take to their 
heels ! Every house, every stone, would take to its heels ! (Wheeling 
on the customer.) You agree ? 

The Man waits for death and does not want to torture his 
wife. It IS difficult to find such Man as drinks poison alone. He is 
all smiles to the outside world but weeps within. 


< 14 . 
his wi£e ? 


Why does the man get initiated and annoyed with 


Or 

a agree to the view that the Man with the flower 

in his month get annoyed with fus wife only for her sake ? 

Or 

The h^n*s irrftation with Ms Wife is in other words 
an expression of his concern. Do yota agree to this view? 

Ans. The Man has been 'suffering from cancer which is 
an incurable disease. His days sfe numbered. He tfies to forget 
IS pains losing himself in things and persons around him. He 
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fAroptc the rain when he loses himself in very small thing and 

persons.*" He^ has found an imaginative shelter or we may call it, 
mentalommge anybody. He is a silent 

T '£ norlnol "iie'sevedty of hTsTaln. s£e follows him like 

«a,b" £ Sh, keep, a„ .y= 
on him. She wants to give him love and affection. She is P 
soul. She has almost killed herself for his sake. 

herto^^^utiS 

m“k!EgX H= ..y>. -s;' SnS 

more. Just follows me around night and day, at d ta 

She might brush her clothes once in a while—and that old shoe ^ 

a hat She isn’t a woman any more. Just—a rag doll. 

eoine erey yes the white dust has settled on her temples 

Ind fh^fonly ih^ (Pause). She annoys me. You wouldnj 

believe how much she annoys me. She stands 

and shake her. You’re an idiot ! 1 shot. She takes li. Sh 

there looking at me. Oh, that look ! It makes my nger ^aits 

feci like strangling her ! Nothing happens, of course^ Shejust waUs 

till’m a short way off. Then she starts following again. (The 

Woman in Black again sticks her head out) Look 1 1 here s her hea 

again ! 

The Man feels annoyed because his wife 
feels sad and angry that he will die leaving her to 
displeasure is born of his concern for her sake. He . . 

to go near her and kill her. He loves her so much That is why 
he does not want to harm her. Hts problem is purely 
He has decided to involve people unknown to him in 
He won’t trouble his friendly circle. 

We appreciate bis concern and anger. It is bora out of I<^e 
and affection and not out of hatred and This shows is 

appreciation of his wife’s devotion and sincerity. But be is helpless. 

He cannot make her happy. 

Q,. 5. Why is the customer pnsaled and frightened in 
the man’s reference to life and death ? 

Or 


of his own. 
his problem. 


How does the Man with the flower in his month 
the customer ? How does he m a k e him understand the 
terror and fear of death ? 

Ans. The Customer is occupied with his problems at home. 

Ho is bothered about his wife’s and daughter’s demands. He is not 
interested in talking to others. But he has to listen to the Man 
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Spell-bound. He leams many things about life and death from his 
conversation with the Man. , 

The Man talks about life full of emptiness and hunger* Life 
is full of vacuities and absences. He describes life as a painful 
drama with flavour, savour and hunger. Life has many tastes. 
It is full of misfortunes and irritations. Memory is a thread 
between the Life and Death. 

The Man talks about life as a tale full of regrets. Pirandello 
was himself a very sad man. His parents quarrelled always and he 
lived a very unhappy life. He lived in Massina. It was often 
destroyed by earthquakes. Life for him was an eternal torture. 
The Man describes life as a thin thread maintained by memories. 
We have our misfortunes and we cannot avoid them. 

His ideas about death are more powerful and appealing than 
his ideas about life. Pirandello is a very said poet. He suffered 
his life very sadly. There was hardly any sunshine in his life. The 
Man says that Death is prevasive. No one can avoid it. He says, 
^^DeQ*h is not an insect. It has settled.'^ One can throw aside a 
weak insect. One can crush it. But Death is too powerful to be 
controlled. People of the city move carefreely. They eat, drink 
and are merry* They are unmindful of Death which Is always 
living with them. Death is invisible. 

Death is a certainty. You do not know you tomorrow. He 
finds it nonsense to plan for tomorrow. He does not believe in 
future programmes. Life is a sad spectacle blackened by Death. 
People who forget Death are unwise. Death is present in every 
beautiful thing. It lives unseen and comes unseen. 

The Man speakes out the philosophy of life of Pirandello. 
Pirandello was a pessimist. He does not believe in happiness in 
life. For him, happiness is only an episode in the general drama of 
pain. Let us note the play. 

The Man is unhappy because of cancer. The woman is 
unhappy because of her husband. The customer is unhappy because 
of his wife and daughter. There is nobody who is happy in this 
world. Life is a victim in the hands of Death. The Man makes us 
wise and asks us not to forget Death. 

Q. 6. Hlncidate the effect of the revelation of the end. 

Of 

What is the moral sig^ficahee of the last revelation in 
the play, *‘The Man with the Flower in His Month’’ ? 

Ans. The Man makes one last request. The customer is 
going to his village. When he reaches there, he should pick 
a tuft of grass and count its blades. The number of blades will 
be the number of days he has to live. Then he says, 'Tick a big 
tuft,” evidently he does not want to die. 
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We realise even here, his imiginative love for life. The Man 
does not find any joy in his life or in the lives of others. He 
clings to others out of necessity. He does not want to die early. 
He finds easy methods to live longer. 

-His discourse with the Customer proves the truth of the last 
statement. Why does he talk to the Customer ? Why should he 
trouble him ? Evidently, he wants to spend some time with him. 

The Man spends much of his time looking at insignificant 
things to lose himself in them and be happy. The last statement 
is the natural outcome of his views on Life on Death. Life 
is a sad spectacle destroyed by Death. Death is very powerful and 
no one can avoid it. 


The last lines are pathetic in nature. He wants to live in 
spite of cancer. Life is a chance. Death is a certainty. He requests 
the Customer to pick up a bundle of grass tuft. It suggests that 
death may give him a long lease of life. It suggests his desire 
to live. 

Q . 7. How does Pirandello focus on the inner struggle 
of the cancer patient ? 

Or 

How does the author portray the sick mind of a cancer 
patient in }*‘The Man with the Flower in his mouth ?’* 

Or 

How does the Man with the Flower in his mouth with¬ 


stand tMe gravest challenge of death ? 

Ans. Pirandello portrays man’s inner struggle when he is 
sick^ The Man is not a character from history. He is not healthy. 
H^s not me and mind if he is not you. Then what is he ? Anyone 
An us. He is a picture of a humanity. We belong to him as he 
belong to us. We are he and he is we. There is an unbreakable 
relation between him and the humanity. 


Pirandello had a very cruel father —drinking father—a bank¬ 
rupt father whose life was more miserable than the life of a cancer 
patient. He lived in a city which was frequently wrecked by earth¬ 
quakes. Thus, the play deals with earthquakes. The Man has 
earthquakes in the form of cancer tumour. 

The Man is more than certain that he will die. His disease 
is incurable. Tumour is painful. What should he do ? Should he 
cry and make people’s life hell ? His is an internal debate. This 
play is the external picture of the internal debate. 

He does not want to dramatize his pain and grief. He decides 
to weep within. He sheds inner tears which we cannot see. He 
finds people to talk to and try to smile. His soul, his heart is 
injured. He is gloomy. He wants to have some sunshine in his 

otherwise cloudy life. 


f 
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He identifies himself to the shopkeeper’s job, to a house 
and to the chairs and tables in doctor’s waiting room. These are 
methods to kill time. He knows that he does not want to die. 
Time will kill him. He finds is a way of relieving. His pain 
is intolerable. Those who or cancer patients can well imagine 
the agony of the Man. This Man tries to reconcile with his 
agony in the most sensible way. He clings to the people who 
suffer like him though for different reasons and finds some 

solace. 


The Man is unhappy with his wife. He is annoyed with her 
sincerity. Her faithfulness irritates him. He wants to die alone. 
He does not want to kill her. He is torn within but does not want 
to tear his wife. He misbehaves with her so that she may leave 
him. His ideas about Life and Death are the fears of a cancer 

patient. 


ONAL IMORTANT 
THEIR ANSWERS 


o 


O 1 Whom do you have sympathy for, the Man or 
his wife in PirandeUo*s play ‘‘The Man with the Flower in 

his Mouth” ? 


Ans. The Man is a great sufferer. He is suffering from 
the cancer of the mouth. He knows that he will die within eight 
to ten months. This tragic realisation makes him agonized. He is 
living life in death or death in life. His life is on the threshold 
of death. The Man is led to believe that there is only reality in 
life and that is DEATH. Pain and death are man’s eternal 


companions. 

The Man has left his home and hearth. He does not wish to 
confine himself in home. His confinement eats him from within. 
His staying at one place reminds him of his imminent death. He has 
dissolved himself in other^s lives. His dissolution is complete. He 
has submerged his personally totally in others. This is the 
easiest way to be oblivious of his gnawing agony. 


The Man is apparently cruel and heartless to his wife. 

To me this is a mask. He loves her and does not want to trouble her. 
His nearness with her will agonize her. His illness will eat her 
away. Women are more susceptible to sentimentalism than men- 
He does not want to hurt her at any cost. His outward hardness 
does not matter. He is very soft from inside. 

The wife is the receiver from all fronts. She suffers with her 
husband. She moves after him like a shadow. She wishes him to 
come back home. She will nurse him and alleviate his suffering. 
She will sacrifice herself to make his life happy. She wants 
domestic felicity and conjugal happiness. She is a sensitive soul. 
She little knows how fatal is the hiah*s disease. She is all out to 
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save him She is eager to have a kiss from her husband. She does 

not know that a kiss from him will meanideath for her. 

We admire ea^ of them in their own way. Neither the 
Mams callous nor is the lady stubborn. The Man’s aloofness is 
bornof his true concern for her. Her insistence for his return is 
i^rn of h^ love for him. However we have more sympathies for 
the lady. She has been suffering with her husband. She will suffer 
when he IS dead. His death is writ large. Nothing can save him. 
Her love signifies her sincerity and truthfulness. 

X^e Man also deserves our admiration for his heroic 

^ broken man but he lives somehow a normal 
Ufc. We admire his heroism but we love her steadfastness 
m love. 

Q. 2. IMscoss the theme of the play “The Man with 
the Flower in His Month** hy Pirandello. 

Ans. The Mbui with the Flower in his Nlonth is a 
treatise on the inevitability of death. The Man is cancer patient. 
He lives with the agonizing awareness that he will die within ten 
months. This awareness is too painful. One can’t keep one’s cool 
in such a situation. The Man convey to us the miserable plight 
of man vis-a^vis Death. Death is a powerful leveller. It demolishes 
all. It Is a tragic reality. 

The Man lives death in life. His life is no better than 
death. He lives in the eternal shadow of death. The sword of 
Democles hanged over him threatening his existence. How can one 
live in peace when death growls so near ? The Man has found 
an escape from the nearness of death by dissolving himself in other’s 
lives. His dissolution is an escape from death’s pain. 

The Man conveys to the Customer that the world is ignorant 
and careless. Death lives with us all the time. It follows us in 
all our activities. Our festive occasions are under the shadow of 
death. He makes it clear to the Customer that grand cities are 
raised to ground in no time. It is strange that people don’t take 
note of death. This shows their engrossment with life and 
disregard of death. When Death comes it demolishes all in one 

stroke. 

The Man feels that life is tmeertain. The days we live 
are stolen from Death. He requests the Customer to pick a big 
bundle of grass when he reaches his destination. The blades of 
grass signify the number of days the Man is to live. The tuft of 
grass is a metaphor to signify man's short stay. 

The play brings out the theme of the poignance of death. 
The Man has a deadly disease. The wife is faced a death-like 
situation. Pirandello succeeds in convincing us that Death is 
inescapable. Those that are conscious of the presence and power 
of death are better people. 
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5. Hello Out There 

[William Saroyan^ 

The Author : 

Hailed by some as the greatest writer to come out of San 
Francisco since Frank Norris. William Saroyan is one of the 
striking paradoxes in 20th-century literary writing in America. If 
he has been dismissed for being non-Iiterary, a critic of the eminence 
of Edmund Wilson has lauded him for his uncanny gift for 
creating atmosphere in his books : “Saroyan takes you to the 
bar, and he creates for you there a world which is the way the 
world would be if it conformed to the feeling instilled by drinks. 

n a word, he achieves the feat of making and keeping us boozy 
Iwithout the use of alcohol and purely by the action of art.” 

Saroyan never went beyond high srfiool and thus exemplifies 
the successful homespur writer. The Baring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze, and Other Stories was his. first collection of short 
fiction, and many still consider it to be among his finest writing. 
A breath takingly prolific writer (he produced about five hundred 
stories between 1934 and 1940). Saroyan is a short story writer, 
playwright, and novelist, but his claim to greatness rests essentially 
on plays like tiearTs in the Highlands and The Time of Your 
life and on his short stories. He has been criticized for his 
pervasive sentimentality, but his retort to the charge is that it is a 
very sentimental thing to be a human being. And to the charge 
that his style is careless and sloppy, he responded : “1 do not 
know a great deal about what the words come to, but the presence 
says. Now don’t get funny : just sit down and say something ; 
it’ll be all right say it wrong ; It’ll be all right anyway. Half the time 
I do say it wrong, but somehow or other, just as the presence 
says, it’s right anyway. I am always pleased about this”. 

One of his best stories. “A Daring Young Man of the Flying 
Trapeze.” is an interior monolouge revealing the recollections of 
a poor writer who lives in the troubled present while achieving 
distance from it by reaching back into the past centuries. 
Unperturbed on the conscious level by his problems, occasionally 
the young writer is embittered by such experiences as the need 
to sell his boobs to buy food Finally, on returning to his room 
in tbe afternoon from his wandering he dies a sudden and painless 
death. Saroyan’s identification with his young protagonist is 
evident, despite the author's disclaimers. The story is suffused 
with pathos, though there is clearly an attempt to hold the 
sentimentality in check. The story would also appear to be a pl^ 
for sympathy and support for deprived writers. Among his 
plays. The Time of Your Life is the one that probably most fully 
reflects Saroyan the artist. It received both the Drama Critics Circle 
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Prize, but Saroyan refused the latter as an 
pression of his contempt for commercial patronage of art. 
LJespite Its melodramatic plot the play, as Howard R. Floan 
admirably sums up. is “about a state of mind, illusive but real, 
w ose readily recognizable components are, first, an awareness of 
menca s youth~iis undisciplined swaggering, unregulated early 
iiie and, secondly, a pervasi\e sense of America in crisis : an 
America oi big business, of labour strife of depersonalized govern¬ 
ment, and, above all, of imminent war.” 

At seventy, Saroyan’s interest in the comedy-tragedy of life 
remains undiminished : “Living is the only thing. It is an awful 

time, but this compels comedy and dignity. 

Wnat makes Saroyan stand out in American literary writing is 

nis optimism about life despite the evidence to the contrary in the 

especially as perceived by most American writers ; 

and his buoyancy seems to work with his considerable reading 

public. But the major appeal of his writing comes from his 

cnaractcrs, who are common people like gas station attendants, 

and from his heavily romantic emphasis on the individuality of 

charming candqur Saroyan not too long ago declared 

mat his main purpose was to earn as much money as possible 

^ ^^^f'^ssion that has been used by adverse criticism to exaggerate 

Uie casualness of his writing and to withhold due recognition 
Irom him. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE PLAY 

Hello Out There by William Saroyan is a study in 
loneliness, agonized separation and human cruelty. It deals with a 
lifelike real situation. The play deals with real human situation. 
What happens at Wheeling to the Young Man is possible of happen¬ 
ing anywhere. It is a story of human betrayal and human callousness. 
The world is peopled with men and women who are feclingless and 
stony. It is a hard world. It is a cruel world. It is a world 
governed by hatred, rancour and bitterness. 

On the thematic level, the play delivers judgement against 
those that are out to brutalize humanity for their petty personal ends. 
People are selfish and self-centred and have no moral scruples in 
spoiling others’ lives for their selfish ends. This is not an unnatural 
theme. Man is b> nature selfish. Human selfishness is incurable. 
This mental disposition is the governing theme of the play. There 
are people who chase you, hunt you, hound you for some reasons. 
There are others who are motivated to hound you without 
reasons. Motiveless malignity is intolerable. 

The world belongs to the rich, the powerful and the croo¬ 
ked. The simple, the innocent and the good must go to the wall. The 
woman at Wheeling is a professional crook employed to trap simple 
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men in her net and fleece them. She has her male counterpart her 
husband who is ready to support her for money. She blackmails 
the Young Man, threatens him, and finally gets him arrested and 
jailed on the charge of raping. The Young Man stands wasted 
and ruined. This is the way of the world. The police favours 

the rich. 

The theme of utter selfishness is further dcscrib^ in Miss 
Smith—the girl who works at the jail in Matador. She is a sweet 
girls of seventeen but all her aspirations and ambitions arc throttled. 

She suffers for her parents who force her to work amidst criminals 

and murderers. She has no choice. She is a- victim of adverse 
circumstances. She happens to meet the Young Man one like her. 
She has instantaneous response for him. She is out to save him 
but she can’t. She is ready to suffer for him. She feels consolted 
and comforted in his company, Alas, she is left alone in the 

world. 

The jail world is black and blackening. It is a heartless world. 
The prisoners ’are treated as sub-human beings. There is no proper 
arrangement for food and shelter. The loneliness at the jail 
symbolises the loneliness of the girl and the Young Man. Two 
sensitive souls meet to separate for ever. The Man (husband of 
Wheeling woman; comes to the jail with his conmon and murders 
the Young Man. The playwright reveals the Young Man s brave 
character when he exposes the immortality and rottenness of the 
Man and his wife. He tells him to kick her because she is not a 
woman. The Young Man speaks plain truth without any fear. The 
Man shivers as he hears the revelation. He is a party to his wife s 
black deeds. There are many men like him in our modem society 
who self their womenfolk for cash. 

The Young Man makes a great statement. He tells us that 
men are alike everywhere but at Frisco people love one another. 
Life becomes enriched, rewarding and happy when people love one 
another. Love is the thing that we need. Society based on love is 
pleasant. The Man belongs to the black world of corruption and 

looseness of morals. 

The Young Man dies redeemed. He does not have the charge 
on him. The last encounter between the Young and the Man clears 
the Young Man of the charge of rape. This is an essential part 
of the play. It is a scene of vindication. The Young Man is white 
as snow, pure and honest. The playwright reveals the blackness 
of the Man and his gang. 

■ CAPSULE SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

Saroyan’s Out There'’' is the story of an unfortunate 

gambler. He is a young man and has a sensitive heart. A woman 
i^in fact a call-girl implicates him in a false rape case).. He is 
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arrested and jailed on a false rape charee He k a 

. cell at Matador because the public is inclined to kill him. ^ ” 

o, !.. ®o™ents for no fault of his He 

w fes madly ‘Hello Out There’ to express his loneliness His 
miserable condition can better be imagined than described. 

cries ^?he ^ She hears his 

cries, bhe is also ill-treated. Her life is cheerless He finds a 

companion in Emily. Two responsive hearts unite Totalltrangers 
see in each other’s heart their own cries. ^ 

He asks her if she can help him escape from the prison He 

'vith her and live a happy life 
Emily IS ready to help him out but things take a hard turn. 

The fallen woman and her husband bring ruffians at attack 

ries^o* h «ercTle«ly eS 

^ ^ avail. She spends her 

lonely life crying like her dead lover ‘Hello Out There*. ^ 

K ♦ human callousness. The young man is 

butchered by those that don’t think. The world is peopled with 

thoughtless and ignorant and malicious^ White 
radiance of innocence is dulled with the hideous blackness of evil. 

DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 


h..... The lonely prison IS located in Matador. The young man has 
htm ja,led on a false charge of rape. He has lost his peace. He 

taps the cell floor with a spoon like a mad man to invite some help 
Jti€ needs someone to talk to. 


He walks, laughs and looks fixedly like a crazy fellow The 
playwright has effectively painted the cell scene. It conveys tL 

wronLn ^ ^ I discover a shattered youth-a 

wronged soul, an injured fellow. ^ 


Emily replies with a feeling heart. She realizes the severity of 
torture. He asks her if she is Katey whom he met the residence 

® r She replies that she is 

the cook of the jail. She has never been to Salinas. She does not 

rill°'^ know that the girl is a total stranger to 

the youth. She feels his pain because she is one like him. Perhaps 
t^ir ts a telepathic response. Hers is a positive human response! 
J>he can easily realize his pain. She responds to alleviate his pain. 

. The jail authorities serve poor food. The prisoner can’t get 

jello—a sweet and delicious dish. Nothing is tasty over there She 

ctwks whatever they give him to cook. She has no choice in the 

matter. This conversation throws light on the miserable condition 

ot prisoners in jails. The writer condemns jail authorities for this 
inhuman treatment. 
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Loneliness of the jail is intolerable. He is lonely like the lonely 
wolf of North America. The wolf cries in loneliness. There Is none 
to hear his cries. The young man grows hazy. 

Emily he asks her nor to joke with him. He tells her that one 
gets lonesome when one is imprisoned in a place like this. One 
remembers all old friends to lessen one’s tension. He tells her 
that she is the prettiest creature on earth. He hasyettocome 
across a prettier person than her. Poor girl ! Her life is as tragic 
as is his. 

He thinks that his visit to this place will bring him good luck. 
She tells him that he has been charge with and jailed for raping a 
woman. He tells her that people are telling lies. 

The young man loves the girl. He will take her to San 
Francisco and settle for over. He has wasted his life. He has tried 
and failed. He never got what he tried for. He is happy that he 
has seen her. He will win a lot of money and make her life 

comfortable. 

Thus, the heart-broken young man finds a sympathizer in 
Emily. He hopes to go back to San Francisco and live a happy 
on manied life. This hope might be a wishful thinking. 

Emily Smith was born at Matador, Texas. The prisoner is 
kept in the Matador jail. He has been brought to Matador from 
Wheeling. For him all towns are alike. He hardly finds any human 
feeling in any town. Wickedness is all around. 

He has been moving from pillar to post better prospects. His 
was a very difficult life. A Woman met. She asked for money. 

He thought that she was in difficulty. Perhaps she was longsome 
as he. She did say tha^ she was lonesome and needy. He would 
have run away to safety had he known that the woman was a 
professional prostitute. He was hit hard on the head with a lead 
pipe. He fainted. Later he was charged with raping the woma^. 

It was a baseless charge. 

The your.g falls in love with Emily for her loneliness 
and goodness. He promises to marry her. He is conscious of 
what he is saying about her. He finds in her an understanding 
and sympathizing person. He tells her, “Tom back up and wait 
for me. We'f! high-roli the hell out of here to Frisco.*' 

He has been lonesome all his life. He has no one to care for him 
and he cares for no on.;. His life has been empty and meaningless. 

He knows that she will bring him good luck. He finds in hef someone / 
who loves and cares for him. 

She is the person who is right. His life has been a series of 
misfortunes. It was mischance that spoiled him at Wheeling. He 
wants to make his life purposeful. Life becx>mes pleasant 
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when somebody wails for you at home. He can’t enjoy changing 
seasons is alone. Life becomes happy when somebody loves 

you. 

She is his good angd. She will love him in spite of his 
shortcomings. That is the sign of a person who loves you. He has 
been working like a dog. He promises to change his life-style if she 
joins him. He won’t be wicked any more. She will get all the 
comforts. She will be the,happiest person ; in the world. He will 
walk with her in his place very proudly. People will watch them 
with envious eyes. He tells her that Katey is the name he has 
coined for her. 

Emily does not have keys to the cell. She can’t bring the 
keys even if she tries to. She is asked to cook and clean when 
there is a prisoner in the jail. The youngman wants to get out of 
the jail. 

She does know the person who operates the keys. He will 
not send him out come what may. The jail authorities are going to 
because they transfer him to another jail because they apprehend 
some trouble in this jail. Wheeling mob may come and attack the 
prisoner and kill him. He tells her that he is afraid in the cell. 
He can argue with people who are ready to understand. 

The world is wicked. She is just seventeen years old. He 
offers to marry her in the presence of her parents. She tells him 
that her parents would not let her leave the job. Her father gets 
some help from the government as he is a patient. He also takes 
what she earns. The youngman feels bad when he learnt it.^ A 
father blackmailing his daughter ! Hers is a cruel father. 

She gets fifty cents everyday she works. He feels sad for her 
and sadder for himself. He i: crazy to get out of the cell. She 
does not know what to do. There is no hammer around. Had 
there been a hammer she would have broken the cell gate. At the 
most, there can be a broom, if that is not locked. He asks her to 
go and find something to get him out from the cell. 

Society spoils everything that is good. Good persons have 
no say in this wicked world. Emily’s father is handicapped and 
gets a pension from the State. He fleeces his own daughter. 
People laugh at Emily for no reason. The jail pays her only fifty 
cents a day. The world is full of wicked people. The wicked rule 
the world. Good people must after go to the wall. The youngman 
hates this stinking world. 

The girl offers to run to the drug-store a mile away and get 
him some cigarettes. She has twenty cents on her. He kisses her 
hand before she runs to bring cigarettes. He tells her to forget 
buying cigarettes. 

He asks her to go and bring him a gun. He will shoot those 
that will attack him. She offers to bring her father’s gun. He is 
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concerned about Emily. She will rot in this rotting place. Nobody will 
discover her worth and grace. He wants her to leave the place and 
enjoy life. 

He tells the girl that his name is Photo-Finish. He has 
always run photo-finish races. He has never won them. He has 
never succeeded in life. He kisses her before she finally plans to 
run for the gun. 

She fears she will not find him on her return. He gives her 
instructions. If he is not in the on her return, she should throw 
the gun and ran to San Francisco. She should find a good match 
and settle there. He has eighty dollars with him. She should use 
this amount to reach San Francisco. She says that she will marry 
no one else. 

He assures her to reach there and meet her. She asks him if 
people are better at San Francisco. He tells her that people are 
the same everywhere. They are different only when they love 
somebody. More people in San Francisco love somebody, that is 
all. He wants to save Emily from the jail. The young man is 
concerned about her safety. Why should she suffer a lonesome 
life ? He is not worried about bis own release. 

The young man tells the husband of the loose woman that he 
has no right to hit him. His wife belongs to the streets. She is a 
harlot. He asks him to kick her away. The prisoner knows that 
he has brought many picnickers, heroes accomplices to kill him in 
the cell. There is no joy in killing a locked person. His wife will 
ruin his family life. He is sarcastic about his 'pure innocent and 
virtuous"* wife. He wants to know if they are men or mice. Why 
should they fear their wives ? 

The youngman exposes’the woman. She is a blackmailer. 
She met him at a lunch counter. There were many chairs but she 
chose to sit next to him. New San Antonio Rose was being sung 
on the phonograph. She began to talk about the song. No one 
talked to her for a long time. The young man answered her out of 
courtesy. It was their first encounter. 

They left the counter. She informed him that she lived there. 
The husband calls the young man a dirty liar. The young man tells 
him to listen to him with patience. 

He moved in as advised because he did not suspect her. The 
young man tells him that the lady has been blackmailing other 
persons in the past. Levity lies in her blood. 

The husband does not want to hear more about bis wife’s 
sexual encounters. He asks the young man to shut up. The 
young man did not give the money she wanted. Had he given her 
the money, he would have been fines. The young man left her 
room in panic. The husband fires three bullets at the young prisoner 
frodi a close range. The young man falls to his knees. 
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Emily finds her lover injured. The young man asks her to 
run to safety. The young girl declares “7 don't want to go any place 
without you". The girl sobs. The cell is unlocked. The loose 
woman looks at the dead body of'the young man. Her husband 
looks at her with hatred. 

The girl does not permit them to carry the dead body. She 
"Put him down and go away." The woman catches the girl. 
The girl repeats that they have no right to take the dead body away. 
The woman slap the girl and pushes her to the floor. She calls 
Emily a loose girl. They carry away the dead body. She stands 
alone and citing Hello—out—there ! Hello—out—there— ! 

DIFFICULT WORDS AND EXPLANATIONS 

Page 63 

Kidding —teasing, provoking. 

Page 64 

Jello —fruit-cum-sugar juice, delicacy; lonesome —all alones ; 
coyote —prarie wolf of North America, (symbol of loneliness) ; 
hollering —shouting, madly, (like the wolf). 

Page 65 

j 

Fools —wicked people. 

Page 66 

Worked up —agitated. 

Page 67 

Hopping freight —working as a porter, labourer ; mosey — 
wander ; move. 

Page 68 

//*gA-ro//—immediately, don’t go, wait, hanging around— 

roaming, wandering ; cinch —surely. 

Page 69 

Just the same —even then ; beat the price —win the game ; lousy 
—idle, inactive ; runs —operates, works, keeps. 

Page 70 

champions (here goondas, hooligans) ; contempt — 
hatred ; punk —rowdy. 


Scared to death —greatly afraid; Godforsaken —sinful, cursed, 
miserable ; photo-finish—a. race in which all the participants are so 
close that a reference to the photo is essential to decide the w inner ; 

Page 72 

Fog-horns—lowers, which issue warnings to ships; bow! —siren, 

warn. 
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^ Page 73 

Dog —hateful. 

Page 74 

cowards (boooligans) ; outraged —gone mad, 
disturbed ; pure., innocent, virtuous women —loose and fallen woman, 
immoral and lascivious. 

Page 75 

Fiercely —in anger ; grabs —holds ; slut —a loose woman 
(actually the girl is not a loose woman ; the speaker is worse than a 
harlot). 

ANSWERS TO TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

(Feframed and Re-designed) 

Q. 1 How do the young man and Emily in *‘Hello Out 
There” by Saroyan establish rapport with each other ? 

Or 

How do Emily and the young man in Saroyan’s Hello 
Out There’* come close to ea^ other ? 

Or 

What is it that bring the young man and Emily close to 
each other ? (“Hello Out There*’ by WilUam Saroyan) 

Alts. The young gambler hails from Frisco (San Francisc^. 
He is a lonely fellow. He is no one to bank upon in this wide 
world. He is hunted by Man, Fate and God. To be a gambler is 
not a sin.' He has been gambling to aspire to some high ^position. 
Cruel fate hunts him down. Wicked world ruins him. 

The young man is branded a rapist. He has been arrrested on 
the charge of raping a woman. He convinces to Emily that he is 
an innocent man. The woman was a professional blackrhailer. He 
tells how he refused to be blackmailed. He ran to escape from her 
clutches but he was caught and hurt. 

The young man is imprisoned. There is no one in jail .about 
him excepting Emily. His deep cries pierce her sensitive heart* She 
finds genuine cries of a hunted man. She is a persecuted maiden 
like the prisoner. She tells us how she is treated by her father. She 
earns for the sake of a cruel father. 

The young man and Emily are twin sufferers. They are pure 
and honest. The world is rotten, wicked and sinful. There is no 
room for good men and women in this corrupt and corrupting world. 
U is a goodless place. A father exploited his daughter. A woman 
falsely accuses a good man of molestation. 

The young man and Emily establish love and understand each 
other's through there suffering hearts. They respond to each other’s 
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agonies. The man wants to marry her and take her to San Francisco 
and live in peace. She can’t help him out of the cell. She runs to 
get a gun for his sake. They are lonely and love-lorn fellows. 
The lad and the lass meet to die for each other. 

Theirs is true love bom of strage circumstance. Total 
strangers are true sacrificers. They realize the warmth of love in each 
other’s heart. The world has separated them physically. But such 
lovers win even in their death. Thus, the young man and Emily 
came closer because they were bitten and stung by cruel and callous 

world. 

2. Why is the young man in “Hello Out There* 
by Saroyan hit on the hesLd ? 

Or 

Where and by whom is the young man is hit on the 
head in William Saroyan*s “Hello Out There ?** 

Or 

Describe the circumstances which lead to the young 
man’s being hit on the head in “H«*lo Out There**? 

Ans. The young man talks to the husband of the 
woman who blackmailed him. The young man met the woman 
in a hotel. She came and sat next to the young man. ins 
phonograph was playing a pleasant song ‘New San Antonio Rose. 

The woman began talking about the song. The young man 
thought that she was talking to the waiter. The waiter did not 
come to her. The young man replied to her m/r of gentlemanly 
courtesy. It was his first meeting with her. 

The woman took the young man to her room. He did not 
suspect her. He did not mind whether she was alone or not. 
The woman asked him for money. The young man had no money 
with him. He did not know how much she asked. She threatened 
that she would create a dirty scene if the young man did not give 

her the money. The young man refused to be intimidated. She ran 

out of her room shouting. 

The young man was hit by the husband of the woman and 
his accomplices with a hard pipe or rod. He had severe head 
injuries. He was arrested and sent to jail. The incident 
place at Wheeling. Now the young man has been transferred to the 
Matador jail. The police at Wheeling has information that Wheeling 
people will kill the prisoner in jail. 

The incident reveals devilish nature beautiful faces. There 
are wicked creatures in the world. They live only to blackmail 
others. The young man is unsuspecting and simple. Had he 
given her the money, he could have sexually assualted the woman. 
Manv before him and done this job. But the young man refused 
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to be blackmafled and threatened. He was a pious man. But 
the world does not accept saints. It is a fit place for goondas 
and ruffians. 

The charge of rape and molestation is serious. The young 
man implicates the husband of the woman in the racket. He is 
a party in her black trade. He lives on the dirty wealth earned by 
his wife. He has no conscience. Thus, he kills an honest and 
good man. 

Q,. 3. kVHy does the young man in **Hello Out There” 
like Ae girl ? Why does he want her to escape to Frisco ? 

Or 

« 

Why does the young man in ‘^Hello Out There” by 
Win jam Saroyan look upon Emily as a force to purify and 
inspire him ? What do they finally decide ? 

Ans. The young man is a sensitive person in spite of his 
being a gambler. He has been • falsely implicated in the rape case 
and jailed at Matador. He cries like a mad men to get out of the 
cell. He discovers a responsive and affectionate soul in Emily. 

The young man learns that Emily is worse than him. She 
has an irresponsible father. She is an uncared for child. Two 
ignored and slighted creatures respond to each other warmly. 

The young man admits that she is very pretty and noth- 
He admires her physical and spiritual prettiness. He finds in her 
real warmth and grace. He has yet to come across a better 
human than her. He offers to marry her. He will take her to 
San Francisco and live their happily. They will have fun and 
freedom. 

The young man likes the girl more for her human behaviour 
than for her physical proximity. He finds in her a real human 
being. He loves her because she cares for him. Life becomes good 
when there is someone waiting for you. He promises to give up all 
bad things once he marries her. 

The young man fears that he may not be able to come out 
of the prison. He has the primonition of death. Wheeling people may 
come and kill him. He wants her to forget him and run Frisco. 
In Frisco^ people love each other. A place becomes heavenly if 
people love one another. He asks Emily to run to Frisco if she 
loves him. The girl replies that she will not move without taking 
him out. He assuages her fears. He tells her that he will come 
after her. 

The young man wants to free Emily from the drudgery of her 
jttil duty and family exploitation. Why should a loving soul suffer ? 
He cares for her serfety and .security as she cares for him. He asks 
her to go to Frisco because he loves her from the core of his heart. 
He hopes to meet her in the world beyond. True love transcends 
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physicality. It lives even after death. Love concerns souls. Thus, 
the young man is concerned about Emily*s soul. 


Q,. 4. Why is the young man 
‘the world stinks ?’ 

Or 


scared ? Why does he say 


What are the views o£ the young man in ‘‘Hello Out 
There** about society and the world ? Why does he 
say so ? 


Why does the young mar. look upon the world as a 
rotting and stinking place in Saroyan’s “Hello Out There ?’* 

Ans. The young man has been placed in the lone cell at 
Matador. He is charged with raping a woman at Wheeling. The 
people of Wheeling are angry. They may attack the jail and kill 
the prisoner. Wheeling police has rightly transferred him to Matador 
prison. The Matador jail is transferring him to another jail. 

The youngman is anounded fellow. He has been falsely 
implicated in the rape case. Police at Wheeling did not clear 
him. The woman was a professional man trapper. Her husband 
helped her in the flesh trade. They flourished on flesh trade. 

The youn man is afraid of the prison. He has been in for 
jail only to days. He is shattered and stunned. He can't tolerate 
the agony. A good man is beastly treated. He was hit on the 
head with a rod. He was badly injured. He can’t reconcile to 
the harsh reality. 

His innocent soul cries in agony, “Hello Out There*’ all the 
time. He raises hell with his shattered voice. He pierces us and 
himself with these words. These words come right from the depth 
Df bis injured soul. He hates loneliness. He hates being lonesome. 
He is scared of being killed. 

He listens with shock the tale of Emily. Emily is a worse 
sufferer than the young man. The young man suffers for a false crime. 
>he has done no crime. Her father and her mother are cruel, 
magine parents blackmailing their daughter ! They live on her 
ncome. They illtreat her. Good people often suffer in the 
vorld. The wicked prosper. The world is a rotten place. It is 
corrupt place. It is a sinful place. The surest way to prosper is 
►e a goonda, a blackmailer- The woman lives successfully by 
tlackmailing men. A father lives teasing his daughter. These are 
xtreme cases of exploitation. That is why, the young man gives 
ler 80 dollars and asks her to run to Frisco. 


Q,. 5. "What prompts the young man to ask the girl 
o get her father’s :?un ? 


Or 
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How do you know that the young noian in **Hello Out 
There’’ is concerned about Emily’s welfare ? 

Or 

How do you know that the young man in *^Hello Out 
There” is more worried about Emily’s welfare and security 
than his own ? 

Ans. The youug man feels too lonely in the lonesome 
cell. He is jailed for no fault of his. He meets a responsive 
heat in Emily who stands by him in all his lonely hours. He 
asks her if she can get the jail lock broken. She says he can’t. 
He asks her to get him some cigarettes. In the meantime, he has 
heard about her sad tale. A girl of seventeen is being exploited 
by her father. 

He kisses her hand affectionately and asks her to get him 
cigarettes. He changes his mind and wants her to bring a gun. Why 
does he suddenly change his mind ? He fears that people from 
Wheeling will come to attack him. Moreover, there are wicked 
people around here in the jail. They will come and laugh at 
her. He does not want Emily to be stared at by lascivious 
people. 

The young man is in jail. A fallen woman has got him here. He 
is certain that the husband of the women is aware of her fleshy trade. 
He is her conman in her trade. They snare innocent men and 
blackmail them. He fears that the man may take away Emily 
with her. There might be many mjn of his nature. 

He wants to shoot wicked men. He will not take their 
attack lying down. He will kill a few of them. They will have 
no time to Icok at his Emily. He is not a jealous but a loving 
fellow. He wants a gun to teach them some good lessons. Words, 
they don’t understand. 

The young man wants to punish wicked people. Soft words 
are of no avail with heartless and brainless people. They need 
bullets and guns. He warns to kills them before they try to kill 
them. The young man may not kill all of them. But the idea of 
gun expresses his deep repulsion and repugnance for them. 

Q^. 6. What is the truth about the ‘rape’ story ? 

Or 

Where does the ‘rape’ story take place ? Describe the 
circumstances of the ‘rape’ as given in “Hello Out There”, 

Or 

Do you also believe that the young man in “Hello Out 
There” is a rapist ? t 

Ans. The young man is a gambler. He often visits hotels 
and cafes. Once he is going through Wheeling town. There he 
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comes to a lunch counter. He waits for his turn. A woman 
comes and sits in a seat next to his. 

A sonp ‘New San Antonio Rose’ is being played on the 
gramophone. The woman started talking about the song. The young 
man does not know whom she is talking to. He is unconcerned about 
her. He thinks that she is talking to the waiter. But the waiter 
does not reply to her for quite some time. The young man, talks 
to her out of courtesy. This is their first meeting. The young 
man does not talk much to her. He leaves with him outside 
the hotel. 

The young man falls a prey to her evil designs. She takes 
him to her room. The young man does not suspect any foul play. 
The woman asks him to give him certain amounts or he will be 
invite troubles. He does not bother about her threats. As she runs 
out in fear and haste, he is hit on the head by a heavy rod by the 
husband of the woman and others. 

This is the true story of the rape case. The young man 
tells the husband of the woman that his wife is a harlot. She has 
no grace and character. He should better leave her. The woman 
is a disgrace to womanhood. The man knows or is perhaps a 
partner in her sinful trade. He is jailed and sent to Matador jail. 

Q,. 7. Exazmne the appropriative of the title : “ Hello 
Out There**. 

Ans. William Saroyan projects the loneliness of the lone¬ 
some man in these three words. It is a very suggestive and evocatives 
title. It indicates deep loneliness, gnawing isolation and killing 
separateness. 

The young man is the lonesome sufferer. He is jailed for 
raping a woman. It is a false charge. No argument works with 
wicked people. One can argue and convince people who are open 
to discussion. One can't break one’s head against wall. He is 
imprisoned in lonely cell. There is no one about him excepting 
Emily. 

He cries of there is any one around outside. He wants some¬ 
one to talk to. He wants to talk out the fact that lies buried in 
him. He is not a criminal. He is not a rapist, e is not a' 
molester. He raves like a mad man. He almost weeps at his 
inability to come out. 

Emily is the only responsive person he has come across in 
his life, he talks to her—he sends out his soul to her. He convinces 
her that he is not a bad man. He tells her what actually happens 
at Wheeling. The girl wants to bring him out but she can’t. 

She loves him but she can’t help him out. She can't tolerate 
the agonizing words of his coming out from the torn soul. These 
words wring her heart. She wants to console him. She wants to 
give him as much relief as she can. 
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She knows that Wheeling people might come and kill him 
in the jail. She wants to do something for him. He has some 
inkling about his coming death. That is why he cries ; Hello 
out there. Moreover, these words, express the deep seated gloom 
and fear in his heart. He can’t tolerate being insulted. He wants 
to run away from this corrupt world.' He wants someone to get 
him out. 

Emily repeats his words when he is dead and gone. She is 
his female counterpart. She has to undergo a long ordeal for 
the sake of her family. The young man was lonesome in the 
jail. Emily is lonesome in the world. These words express a 
state of being totally alone. Thus, the title is appropriate and 
apt. 

Q,. ,8. How does the playwright depict the love between 
the young and Emily ? 

Or 

Trace out the development of love between the young 
man and Emily in William Saroyan’s **Hallo Out There” 

Or 

How do two strange persons, the young man and Emily 
Smith fall in love in *<Hello Out There” ? 

Ans. The love between the young man and Emily is the natural 
out come of two responsive but bounded souls. The young man 
cries out if there is anyone around to get him out of the lonesome 
prison. But there is no one around him excepting Emily. Her 
life is no way better than his. Thus, two love-lorn and slighted 
persons meet together to fall in love. 

Emily first responds to the agonizing cries of the young man. 
She finds bitter cries coming from the soul of the young man. 
She goes to him and befriends him. She tells him that she can’t 

bring him out of the cell even if she wants. She does not have the 

key to the lock. She can’t break the lock because she has only a 
broom with her. But she succeeds in locking open the suppressed 
soul of her prisoner. 

The prisoner admires her prettiness and nobility. He tells 
her that it is no place for a sweet girl of seventeen to live in. She 
must go somewhere else. She learns her tragic story- She is 
being blackmailed by her father as he is being black-mailed by the 
woman. He promises to marry her and plans to run off to San 
Francisco where people are partly better than at other places. He 
will give her a happy home over there. They will have fun and joy 
over there. 

Emily is proud of the prisoner. She promises to get him 
cigarettes. She tell him that people don’t love anyone over here. 
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He gives her 80 dollars and asks her to come to San Francisco. She 
goes to get him a gun as desired. He kisses her hand more than 
once. They res^.ond to each other’s love. 

asks her to run to Frioco because there is fear over here. 
He has been fatally wounded. The girl refuses to go alone. She 
Will not le&ve her lover Alone. She disobeys the parting words of 
her beloved. She defies the woman who comes forward to claim 
the dead body of the prisoner. The gfrl tells her not to touch the 
body. Emily is beaten and pushed aside as she is alone. 

Q,. 9. Elucidate the tragic element in the play ? 

Or 

“Hello Out There” is a sad play ? IHscuss. 

Or 

IVilliam Saroyan has efifectively picturised agony 

of the young man and the suffering of Emily Smith in “Hello 
Out There ?” 

Or 

Saroyan's **Hello Out There” is a commentary on the 
sorry state of affairs on society. Comment. 

Ans. The play’s title is evocative of the deep tragedy that it 
deals with. It deals with the tragic lives of two love-lorn and 
slighted man and woman. The young man is implicated for no fault 
of his. The young woman is tricked into service by her father. The 
writer rightly comments through the young man that the world is a 
stinking place. 

Tragedy is the essence of drama. This drama displays the 
tragedy of the spirit. The young man is in jail. He is supposedly 
a rapist or a molester. Reality is quite the reverse. The woman 
has‘raped* him. She has‘molested’him. A young man offers to 
talk to her out of sheer courtesy and she tricks him. But this is 
the way of the world. Men have to be aware of such women. 

The young man cries like a hunted animal in the cell. His 
cries wrong the soul of the listener. Emily can't tolerate his 
agonizing and bewildering cries. These words pierce her sensitive 
heart. The young utters these words like a mad man. He is 
desperate to come out. He is sure of being killed any moment. 

Death hangs over him. He wants to save himself. He asks 
Emily to get him out any way. She is helpless that she can’t bring 
him out. She can suffer with him and like him 

The girl offers to get him cigarettes to give him some relief 
from agony. She offers to get him a gun. But things an unpleasant 
turn. She finds him wounded. The husband of the ‘molested* 
woman and his men have fatally wounded him. The young man 
tells him to the man’s face that his wife is a harlot and that he 
enjoys that trade. 
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The woman is ready drag the dead body of the young man. 
The girl cautions her that 'the body belongs to her. The loose 
woman abuses the girl. Th^ blackness of hell abuses the whiteness 
of heaven. The girl falls helpless. She cries the lonesome words 
of her lover : Hello Out There. 

The play has a tragic ring throughout. The story, of thfe 
lovers tears our hearts. W.e have admiration and sympathy for 
them. 

SELECTED ADDITIONAL TEXTUAL QUESTIONS 

WITH THEIR ANSWERS 

Q. 1. What picture of society does Saroyan paint in 
his ^^Hello Out There ?'* 

Or 

What is the theme of the play **HeUo Out There ?** 

Ans. Saroyan’s commitment to social values is uppermost 
in this play. Society should be governed by certain moral 
principles. If people don’t care for good values, society will become 
restless. The youngman is a victim of social hypocrisy. He is a 
non-starter in all professions. He reaps misfortune wherever he 
goes. Nothing succeeds with him. He is a favourite of misery, 
misfortune and poverty. 

Social exploitation is one of the major themes. Husbands 
force their wives for easy money. Flesh trade flourishes in all parts 
of the world. All people and all cities are alike. You are respected 
for your possessions. You must have respectable social status. If 
you arc poor you are bound to suffer. Poverty is the biggest sin. 

The Wheeling woman whiles away the young man to fleece 
money from him. This is not a stray case. This industry is 
flourishing in all big cities. Women are graceless and characterless. 
Age-old values of ideal womanhood are unknown at Wheeling. The 
women have their conmen. 

It is a world which does not feel and think. Blackmailers are 
the only powerful people. Exploiters have the biggest strength. The 
youngman is no match for the Woman and her accomplices. 
She gets him jailed because she has police connections. Emily’s 
father blackmails her. He lives on her living. He does not show 
any concern for his daughter’s welfare. She is just seventeen. She 
is working among jail-birds, killers, criminals and undertrials. 

The world has no time to think of and feel for others. The 
young man is enclosed in the cell like a beast. He cries like 
a hunted animal in the cell. He is all alone in the vast 
jail premises. _ _Emny shares his loneliness, ft is a lonely world. 
Loneliness is the biggest punishment. One can’t live alone. But 
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the best of us are lonely. Christ was lonelv. Joan de Arc was 
lonely, Sorates was lonely. They died for other’s joy. They, died 
that we could live in peace. Emily wants to die for the Young 
man. She wants to alleviate bis loneliness. The young man wants 
to die for Emily. He wants her to run to San Francisco. 

Theme of love discussed in the play. Love, is panaceo for ail 
ills. It heals all wounds. It cures all hurts. It bridges all gaps. 
It brings people closer. The young man feels that people at San 
Fr^cisco love one atwther. They have concern for fellow human 
beings. He wants others to emulate San Francisco society. Emily’s 
love for the young man is selfless. His love for her is selfless. Two 
love-lorn children find new life when they meet each other. 

Love prevails over other things. The young man dies leaving 
Emily alone. She is the lone sufferer. But she has been spiritually 
elevated. She finds a new direction about. She has someone 
to think about. She shouts ‘Hello Out There’ in the memory 
of her lover. Her love does not die with the death of the Young 
man. 

The Young man is bold in his conviction. He is not for sale. 
He refuses to compromise his principles. He speaks boldly to the 
husband of the loose woman of Wheeling. One should be fearless 
and frank. 


6. The informer 

[Bertolt Brecht (7895— 1956) \ 

The Author : 

Brecht was born on lOlh February, 1898 at Augsnurg. 
He had his elementary schooling at Augsburg. His first 
article was published in Augsburger Neulsle in 1914. He 
started reading medicine and natural science at Munich University 
in 1917. His first play Baal was written in 1919. Drums in the 
Night was performjd in 1922. In Dickichf was staged for the first 
time in 1923. Edward //was performed for the first time in 1924. 

He was divorced from Marianne Zoff in 1927. The Thre epenny 
Opera had its first performance in 1928. Rise and Full of ihe Citv of 
Mahagonny was staged for the first time in 1930. His picture Ruhle 
yVampe was banned in 1932. He leaves Germany on 28th February 
1933 and settles in Denmark. His play The Mother was performed 
in New York in 1935. In 1936 The round heads and the Peakheads 
was performed. Senora Carrar's Rifles wa.s enacted in 1937 99% 
was performed in 1938. In 1939 he left Denmark for Stockliolm. 
Mother Courage was staged in 1940. 
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His film Hangman also Die was out in 1942. The private Life 
of the Master Race was first staged in 1945. In 1945 he settled in 
East Berlin. He got the Stalin Peace Prize in 1955. He died of 
coronary thrombosis in 1956. 

CRITICAL APPRECIATION OF THE PLAY 

Brecht’s Informer is a play motivated by social circumstances. 
Brecht reveals human responses to situations that are brutally in 
human and abnormally suffocating. ' Germany under Hitler’s Nazi 
Party was a nation of distrusting people, Nazi government of Hitler 
abrogated fundamental rights of the people. It took away from 
them the fight to express and dissent. Hitler wanted all yes-men, 
men who supported his policies blindly. The play depicts social 
atmosphere which is dreadful and killing. It is impossible to 
breathe in this atmosphere. It is a nation of spies. Every German 
is a spy. Parents are set against their own children. Children are 
set against their own parents. Human bonds have been snapped. 
No one wants to run into hot waters. People are afraid of 
whispers and whispering campaigns. 

The play effectively brings out social Suffocation through the 
characterisation of the Teacher, his Wife and their Son. The 
Teacher and his wife don’t endorse Hitler’s Nazism but don’t have 
the courage to come out in public. They are critical of the 
Brown House, the Block Wardens and Civil Defence workers and 
the activities of the Hitler Youth Club. Hitler’s clubs are meant to 
suppress people and oppress them. All dissenters are put to death. 
One can’t raise fingers at Hitler. You die if you dissent. 

The Teacher feels agitated when he learns that the government 
is trying priests for corruption in churches. There is some truth 
in the allegations. But most of the charges are fabricated and 
cooked up. Trials are farcical. Priests are summarily tried and 
punished. This is religious intolerance. The Teacher is further 
agitated when the trials are published in newspapers. He is certain 
that these reports corrupt and vitiate the minds of the youth. He 
does not want his son to read those papers which carry such news 
items but the problem is that all newspapers carry the news. 

The lather-son and mother-son trust collapses in the 

play. The parents grow cold feet when they found that they had 
been talking against Hitler in the presence of their son. They send 
him out to save them the embarrassment. They feel more perturbed 
in the boy’s absence. They are morB-than sure that their son has 
reported against them to police and that thev will soon be arrested 
andt:ied. Tlit Teacher tries to justify bis fears intellectually. His 
v;ife suggests defenc.s in case.he is arrested and tried. They decide 
to display Hitler’s portT-ait in their home to declare their allegiance 
to him. 
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« A V^Vu suspicion as the bell rings to\\ards the 

end of the play They feel they have been betrayed Keir son 

Sten tL"!™ comi ™.Se 

nr*‘h mistrust. Parents 

suspect their son of being an informer. Their suspicions are 

genuine because man sons ha^e done this sinister deed Thev 

blood wMI They are agitated to think” that their own 

blood w 11 deliver them to go\emment. Who is to blame for all this ’ 
Obviously, the government. ’ 

• „„ Brecht presents the whole sequence in a natural way. There 
IS no 'mPOSition or super-enforcement. Things happen in a normal 

^ 'll. * routine behaviour pattern in Germany. 

Human vajues have collapsed in Germany. Men stand dehumanized. 

f '* "r° inspirer of love and confidence. He is the 

peiretrator of injustices and brutalities. Neighbours are suspecting. 
^nUdren ere suspecting. Parents are suspecting. 

CAPSULE SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

The Informer borders comedy and farce. It shows the fear 
in public under Hitler. No one is free in Germany. The whole 
nation is under a pall of fear. The bond of trust and confidence has 
broken even in t!w members of a family. The schoolmaster and 
nis wife are disturbed at the sudden dis-appearance of their school¬ 
going son. They suspect him of being an informer. 

have been critical making anti-Hitler common’s at home, 

1 hey have been of Hitler’s an ti-chu rch policies. They fear that their 
son has reported against them: They lose their calm and balance. 

♦u The husband in worse than the wise and the wife is no better 
^an the husband. They blame each other for being a coward 
tach of them claims to be bold and pro-HitIcr. They devise 
methods to use if interrogated. The pleasant surprise comes when 
their son re-enters the home with a bag of chocolates. The play¬ 
wright describes the national fear through langhable situation! 
He denounces the bad effects of fascist regime on human n.iture. 
tiomes are not safe. Parents are /ree. Fascism has created 
atmosphere of distrust and fear. Even well-meaning persons are 
misjudged and misunderstood. 


DETAILED SUMMARY OF THE PLAY 

maid secant asks her master and mistress how to 
reply the phone-^II. The school-master gets rattled. He asks the 
ma d to inform the callers that they are not at home. Thus, the 
distrust play opens on a note of deep. No one wants to talk. Ust 
he should be misunderstood and punished. 
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Mr and Mrs Klimbtsch (Phonecailers) would know that they 
can’t move out in rain. The husband believes that the excuse is 
good. No one can stop them going out in rain. One h^s to do 
many jobs and visit many places. They are not supposed to explain 
everything to Mr and Mrs Klimbtsch. The wife feels desperate and 
disgusted. The schoolmaster has never moved out fair or foul 
weather. In the past, he used to curtain friends. 

The wife feels that they have insulted their friends knowingly. 
OThey will surely feel hurt. Other people have also to cut off with 
stopped entertaining Mr and Mrs Klimbtsch. It is unfair them. 
The Klimbtschs are critics of Hitler and no one likes to socialise 
with them. People avoid them lest they should invite troubles Mr 
Karl invents another excuse to put them off. He tells her that 
Klimbtsch talks too much and bores him. The wife, however, docs 
not accept his excuse. The teacher has been talking to Klimbtsch 
'in the old days\ 

She is critical of her husband’s way of functioning, Before 
the rise and power of Hitler, Klimbtsch was a friend. How does 
he bore him now ? Enquiries are going on against him. So, he 
wants to avoid him. The husband is embarrassed. 

He tells her that he is not a coward. He asks her to inform 
the Klimbtschs to come. She should phone them that they have 
come back. The husband is not interested in calling them. He 
says to bet ouse he is found out. He feels small before his wife. 
He wants io establish his credibility. This wife is imaginative and 
mischievous. She asks him if she should also invite the Lemkes. 
The husband comments that the Lemkds will say that they are not 
interested in Civil Defence compaign launched by Hitler. 

They have been talking against Hitler in the presence of 
their son. The son is handling the radio. She asks him not to 
touch the radio. The boy leaves the radio and turns to the news¬ 
paper. The husband comments, “/t is certainly a catastrophe to 
have rain today. You Just can't live in a country where it's a 
catastrophe when it rains." His wife asks him to be careful about 
this country ? The husband confidently says that he can make 
any comment within the four walls of his home. 

They feel that the maid might have overhead them. As the 
maid brings coffee, they keep quiet. Her father is a Block Warden 
in the Civil Defence. He has been preaching that there is nothing 
wrong in Civil Defence. He has enumerated out the advantages 
of being a Block Warden. 

The husband is embarrassed and unnerved to hear this. 
He tells her that her (wife’s* mother can cause them lost of troubles 
if his wife tells her (mother) their views about Civil Defence and 
Hitler. The wife feels hurt and wants to argue. The maid come 
again and they are forced to keep quiet. 
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The son has been reading the trials of priest's in newspapers. 

Their Group Leader has asked them to read more trial news. 

The father snatdhes the paper from his son. The father is greatly 

displeased. He tells his son that he has to read what he 

recommends and not what his Group. Leader recommends. He 

cannot read what he {father) does not ant whim to read. 

* ^ 

The wife saves the situation from. She gives Heinrich (son) 
ten cents and asks him to go and buy him something to eat. 
The son replies that it is raining outside. He moves near the 
window aimlessly. The wife intervenes and controls the explosive 
situation. She also fears her son. She wants him to go away. 
The son can*t go out in the rain. He stays very near. 

The school teacher vows not to buy newspapers which carry 
the trials of priests. nHIs wife tells him not to be disturbed. Almost 
all papers are writing about these trials. He canU stop buying all 
news~papers. His wife does hot object to these trials. 

There is no harm if some wicked and corridpt priests are tried 
and punished for their corrupt practices. What is the harm if people 
are aware of the corruption in churches ? Trials are a sign of 
social awakening and mental health. The husband terms the 
trials as political revenges. He prefers to remain ill than to have 
this social awareness. He tells her that people should sweep 
before their own door. They should not humiliate priests and 
churchmen. 

The teacher is upset. She asks him jf anything bad remind has 
happened at the school. He requests her not to him that 
he is nervous. Her telling him so makes him nervous. He takes 
objection to her frequent use of the phrase ‘m the old days'. The 
viewer is convinced that the teacher is more than nervous today. 
The more his wife asks him to be normal, the more nervous 
he becomes. 

/ 

The school teacher has been extra cautious about the growth 
of his son’s/ He does not want him to support Nazi politics. 
Now, they have sent their son out. He is sad that the boy is out. 
He fears he may overhear their conversation and report against 
them. 

1 hey take stock of what they have been talking. They saw 
him near the window. He will go to the Hitler Youth Club and 
pass on tell tails^ about their conversation. Many fathers are 
rotting in concentration camps on the basis of information supplied 
by their children. The parents are not sure son's integrity. 

They try their best to locate their son. She phones Mrs 
Mummermann and learns that the Hitler Youth Club functions 
on Sundays. Perhaps, the son has gone to the Hitler Youth club. 
She blames her husband for condemning the Brown House. He 
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suggested that the Brown House was not • clean. The husband 
sits on the fence explaining to her that he did not mean any insult 
or fascism. 

He has been talking mildly and lightly about national issues. 
He has never humiliated their leader Hitler. He made general 
observations about human nature. He said that men have imper¬ 
fection. He did not talk about Hitler in particular. The wife 
tells him not to explain all this to her. She does not want any 
explanation. 

He regrets that he made observations at home and that too 
in the presence of his. son who is a *nctionaiist\ They have talked 
seriously of many unimportant things. He is sure that his wife 
might put him to trouble by her loose talks. The boy does not 
know right and wrong. He may harm him unwillingly. 

He becomes further scared when she reminds him of his anti- 
Hitler statements. She asks him to watch his tongue. He has said 
that one can’t live in Hitler Germany. The teacher says that he 
has not used these words. She tells him that he should not 
convince her. She is upset what the boy might have understood 
from their conversation. The wife tells him that he has talked 
insultingly.about the Block' Warden, Civil Defence, Youth Club 
and Brown House. The wife is convinced that her son can’t be 
an informer like other young man 

The father feels that their son is revengeful. The father once 
took away his green froe from him. So the son might take the 
revenge on him. He took the frog because it the boy caught no 
flies for it and chat it was starving. Jhe mother feels that her son 
has not complained about the frog to her. She gave him ten 
cents which he took. The father tells her that government might 
say that thev (parents) and bribed him. The playwright reveals 
the extent of fear which can be created from non-causes. 

People don’t trust one another in Hitler’s Germany. It is 
hard to be a teacher in such a country. There is nothing against 
him according to his wife. He tells her that there is something 
against everybody. No one is free from suspicion. People doubt 
each other. 

She tells him that government won’t believe in the witness of 
a child. A ch'ld has no idea of what he is doing. The husband 
rightly tells her that he fascist regime government does not need 
witnesses. She argues that the boy has rais-understood their 
conversation. 

The school teacher says that he has never talked ill of the 
spiritual revival in Germany. She edits his speech. He had said 
that there might have been corrupt churchmen. The Brown House 
torturo stories were only lies. He asked the boy to read the news- 
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paper. He has been the supporter of the youth awakening in 
the third world. He has been saying that they should read 
nawspapers. 

She tries to set things right. She asks him to be strong and 
cheerful. Their leader Hitler has taught them to be strong and 
determined. The father can’t stand in the court where his son is 
the sole witness against him. 

The wife tells him that Jnvestigations against people are going 
on. They don’t commit suicide. She tells him how investigators 
are bribed by the people for favourable reports. Some one gave 
a box cigarettes and another a grand money gift and yet another 
fifteen marks. 

The father stands dazed. He is thinking about the evil 
potential of his son. The phone call sends shivers in them. They 
think police is coming. He starts wearing the Iron Cross awarded 
to him for bravery. His wife asks him if there is no adverse report 
against him at the school. 

The phone stops ringing as neither of them lifts the receiver. 
He asks his wife to send the maid out with some tip. He wants 
to do whatever the government wants him to do. He teaches the 
way they want him to teach. 

% 

These actions reveal their nervousness. Won’t their son say 
that they have hung the picture for the first time ? It may prove 
to the world that they are guilty people. The dazed and petrified 
couple are more stupified when there is a knock at the door. 

She throws her arms around him as a measure of emotional 
security. They lose their nerve. They prepare to move away. 
They door opens. The couple stands stunned. Their son comes 
with a bag of chocolates. The son asks them why they are so 
nervous and dazed. They ask him if he has been buying chocolates 
all this time. They get an assuring reply from their son. Even 
then they refuse to believe him. The husband says, ‘'Do you 
think he is telling the truth ?” The wife gives an uncertain ansv/er 
shrugging her shoulders. 

DIFFICULT WORDS EXPLAINED 

Page 80 

Irfformer—poWcQ agent, (paid agent) ; master, lord, Mr ; 

Frau —lady, Mrs, Madam. 

Page 81 

Keen —eager ; catastrophe —disaster, calmlity. 

Page 82 

Interrupted—cut short ; mess —trouble, confusion : hangs around 
—moving nearby ; trials—tT\c6 in courts, to corruption charges ; 
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subscribe —fay for, buy ; house cleaning — punishing guilty persons, 
process of purification weeding out the bedones. 

Page 83 

Abominations —hatred, ill will; poisoned —prejudiced, to maker 
someone against storm one ; pouring —raining ; tells tales— tells 
lies fruniours). 

Page 84 

Hitler youth —training camp of Hitler and Nazi policies ; 
denounced —condemned by Hitler ; concentration camp —a camp for 
political enemies, often tortured ; colloquialism —vernacular. 

Page 85 

Fuhrer —leader, applied to Adolf Hitler ; allegation —charge, 
blame ; formulation —manner ; imperfection —weaknesses, short¬ 
comings ; perverted —misled. 

Page 86 

Revengeful —vindictive ; disgruntled —dissatisfied ; unhappy ; 

Page 87 

Revival —rebirth ; re-awakening ; atrocity —cruelty, brutality: 
reich—v/oiXd (Third World) \ flesh and blood—my own son, his own 

son. 

Page 88 

Vorwarts —move forwards ; consciousness —feeling, awareness; 

Page 89 

/V/ri/ferf—stunned, bewildered, shoueked. 

ANSWERS TO TEXTUAL. QTUESTIONS 

(Rcframcd and Re-dessgned) 

Q. 1. What is the significance of the rainy afternoon 7 

Or 

What is the dramatic significance of the rainy afternoon 
in Brecht’s “The Informer” ? 

Ans. The play has appropriate setting. The school teacher 
as well as his wife is living in fear of Hitler. The rainy afternoon 
is a suitable background to give cover to their fear. The husband is 
more nervous than his wife. The writer brings out their inner 
fear through rainy atmosphere. 

The rainy afternoon shows the disturbed state of mind of the 
country. The rains have disturbed free movements of the people. 
Similarly, Hitler’s Nazi policies have ruined the peaw of the 
country. Rain and storm always come together. Terror is let loose 
by fascist policies of Hitler. 
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The rain show the cloudiness of the minds of the people. The 
nation cannot think. Hitler has sealed their minds. He has closed 
their eyes. When there is rain, people run here and there. Similarly, 
when there is fear, people hide here and there. It is a nation of 
cowards. 

The couple sends Heinrich out. They want to send him away 
so that he does not hear what they speak. The boy hangs about 
the window outside. It fills fear in their mind. 

The couple wants to avoid visitors on a Sunday morning. 
They do not want to discuss anything with outsiders because they 
may report against them. In the Germany of Hitler, people distrust 
each other. So the rain serves an excuse to postpone their visits. 

The writer uses the rain as a dramatic device to show the 
national insecurity. Rain or no rain, people will not come out. 
Theirs are closed hearts and closed minds. 

Q. 2. How does the boy's reference to a newspaper 
report toach off the argument between his parents ? 

Or 

% 

How do the school teacher and his wife react to the 
news of the trials of priests ? How do they handle their son ? 

The Informer : Drecht) 

Or 

How does the school teacher react in ‘*The Informer" by 
Brecht when he 6nds his son leading newspaper report about ' 
the trials of priests ? How does his wife react ? 

Or 

Does the wife of the scd&ool teacher agree to her 
husband’s views on the trials of priests in "The Informer" 
by Brecht ? 

Ans. The school teacher Karl and his wife are at home on 
Sunday morning. They live in panic of Hitler^s Nazi policies. It 
was a nation of cowards. People could not think even if they 
wanted. The nation suffered from a sense of insecurity at home and 
outside. 

• 

Karl and his wife talk about some phone-callers. Erna, the 
maid-servant tells Mr Karl that Mr and Mrs Klimbtsch want to talk 
to them. Karl asks the servant to tell the callers that they are not at 
home. His. wife does not like the idea because no one can be out 
on rainy day. 

They talk about Hitler's fascist policies. The school teacher is 
more disturbed than his wife. They feel their friends have felt 
offended. She tells him that in the peisXy he never avoided meeting 
people. His tested friends are deserted by aim him now. Mr. Karl tries 
to defend him liimself are deserted by aim him now. Mr. Karl tries 
to defend himself unsuccessfully. She calls him a coward. She 
is critical about bis behaviour. They pass unkind comments on 
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government’s policies. They talk about Ema’s father who is a 
Block Warden. They doubt their maid-servant will pass on 
information against them. 

Their son has been sitting in the room. He has been reading 
a newspaper which contains the news about priests being tried for 
corruption charges. The school teacher is sad because he is a true 
Christian. He cannot oppose these trials in public. He tells his son 
not to read stupid trials. To him the newspaper which contains news 
against the priests is bad. Strange enough, the son tells him that he 
reads the newspaper recommended to him by the Group Leader of 
the Hitler Youth Club. 

Tlie father advises the son to read the papers he recommends. 
He will not permit filthy news items. His son’s mind should not be 
poisoned by the fifth in this paper. They will corrupt his 
impressionable mind. 

His wife argues that many priests are corrupt. She finds no 
harm in Brown House trials to punish corrupt priests. He should 
not protest against genuine trials. She calls it ‘house cleaning’ /.e., 
to clean the corrupt church. 

She also feels that people are awakening. Their awakening was 
a sign of social health. He must know what is happening in the 
church. He tells her that he will not buy a newspaper which 
contains such news. Much to his displeasure she informs him that 
all newspapers contains such news. Then he says that he won’t buy 
any newspapers. 

Q,. 3. Give an account of the parents* reactions to the 
boy’s disappeance from the home ? 

Or 

Why do the parents send ont their son from home and 
how do'they feel in his absence in Brecht’s “The Informers” ? 

Ans. Mr. Karl and his wife brand each other a coward. 
They are worried about Hitler’s Nazi policies. Hitler’s 
Hitler has controlled the youth of the country. Hitler’s 
Youth Clubs are running the whole show. All newspapers publish 
news about priests being tried for corruption. The teacher calls it 
nonsense and trash. He cannot tolerate. His heart sinks, but he 
cannot speak in public. He warns his son not to read filthy stuff 
in the papers. ^ 

The father is more shocked than the mother- He is trained 
with religious beliefs. He can’t tolerate public criticism of church 
and priests. He comments that he is prepared to have disease than 
such social health and awakening. 

Why should he object to corrupt priests being punished ? His 
wife is more sensible than him. They cannot oppose Hitler. What 
is the big idea of hitting their head against a wall ? The teacher is 
simply a dreamer—an unpractical man unlike his wife. 

The mother asks Heinrich llot to handle the radio. She as 
him to go out and buy something for him. She gives him som 
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purpose. They send their son out not because they 
° something to eat but because they want him to be 
aosent. They were disturbed when their son was present. 


overheard their talk. They are 
b^ turning to an informer. He is fascinated 

r s rtrt jj^^y report against his parents to the 

will be a disaster. They fear that their 


by Hitler’s policies. He 
Hitler^s Youth Club. It 
son will send them to jail. 

The mother phones 


Mummermn and others to find him out. 
V ® i. L nowhere to be located. She feels insecure. The Hitler 

on Sundays. The boy must have gone there. 

. , ^oy, in fact, had gone nowhere. He is hanging about 

with chocolate on him. The parents react sharply because of the 

in built fear. The son is not to blame. Either we blame Hitler or 
the parents. 



The father calls his son revengefal in “The Informer’* 

by Brecht. What trait of his character is revealed in this 
statement ? 


Karl is against the Government trials of the priests. 
P ^os to demolish religion. His son is reading a newspaper 
Which contains the news about such trials. He is not willing to 
accept his wife’s idea that a few priests are corrupt and that it is 
essential to punish them. He cannot think of church as corrupt 
and pgests as fallen. 

talks of the Brown House trials in a sarcastic manner. 
Wn^ they are afraid that their son might report against them, the 

teacher tries to explain himself to his wife. He tells her that Hitler 

himself has been talking of such things. 

He has put Hitler’s words in a different way. He has not 
said something against the Government or the Brown House. He 
has given his opinions and that too in his own home. He tries to 
argue with her that he is not in the wrong. 

The teacher trembles as he tries to vindicate himself. He 
argues that he is right. He does all this because he fears that his 
^n might go against him. This is what happens to people in 
Oovernment which spreads fears. Once a nation is panicked into 
fear, and tricked into terror, nobody can think* 

These explanations may be right or wrong. The real question 
IS who is to blame ? We blame neither the son nor his parents. 
We blame neither Hitler. The blame lies solely on the entire nation. 

It is a nation of spineless people. These are people who suffer silently. 
Those who cannot rally against unjust Government should suffer. 

It is sad thing for a father to call his son revengeful. Mutual 
trust has vanished. One can think of such break downs between the 
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Government and the people. One cannot imagine breakdowns 
between a son and his father. Neither the son nor his father is to 
blame for the climate of fear and distrust. It is the entire nation that 


is full of fear. . , m v 

The father speaks mUdix- aeainst Brown House tnals. Block 
Wardens, Civil Defence, Hitler Youth Club, Hitler’s Nazi Pohcies 
and a dead nation. He know? that hirison-has partly overheard 
him. The son is out but the parents are trembling inside. 

The parents are not certain about their son. 
at times feels that Heinrich may turn out to be an in^nw. 
Again she feels that her son is not made such. The father 
a different opinion about Heinrich. He gives petty examples to 
prove that his son can go against them. 

Once he took away a green frog from Heinrich because 
Heinrich was wasting his time. The green frog could not catch 
files. This is not a strong case. These things happen daily in 

a home. , ... 

A son cannot take revenge on his father fc' 

The father calls his son revengeful l^cause •'c J’f. 's 

societv which is full of revenge. He tells h.s wife that she has 
given him some coins to go cut. Heinrich may report ‘"c 
police that his parents tried to bribe him. What a fall of relations . 
It is not understable to any of us living now- 

The mother and the father were perhaps right ‘heir 

situation. Anything could happen to 

days. Blood could become thinner than water. His son could 
revolt against him because Hitler gave them opium to eat— 
the opium of nationalism—the opium of power of the j^uth. 
This is why the father is afraid that his son may go against him. 

Q,. 5. How do the parents convince themselves that 

their boy has turned informer ? 

Or 

Describe the restlessness of the parents 
doubt that their son has turned informer in Brecht s The 

Informer” 

Of 

What is it that forces the parents to believe that their 


Ans. The teacher and the wife have talked against the 
Brown House’s trials. Block Warden, Civil Defence, Hitler Youth 
Club Hitler’s Nazi policies and a dead nation. Th^y ^ 
Heinrich out knowingl>. They shiver. They are also justified. Hitler 
has made youth mad by telling them that they are the real power 
and that Germany is the best country. He has not come for a long 
time. What is he doing ? Mrs Karl telephoned many people to 

find out her son. 

They are confirmed that their son will certainly pass on 
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information to police and get them jailed. They are hot sure of 
this. They question themselves. They make frantic efforts to 
know Heinrich’s whereabouts. They feel that they are in trouble 
^cause Heinrich also likes Hitler’s nationalism. He is mad about 
it. He attends Hitler Youth Club regularly. He reads newspapers 
which are full of trials of priests. 

They are certain that the boy has been waiting near the 
window and overhearing their conversation. They are no more 
firm. They feel depressed. Their own son is going to betray them. 
What a bad day ! 

The bell rings towards the end of the play. With this^ their 
hearts wring. They are white like patients. They do not receive 
the call. The phone does not ring again. They are shocked. They 
fear it is police, calling on them. Things come to a difficult pass. 
They find their end before them. But things are cleared why 
Heinrich comes. He brings them chocolates and not their death 
warrants. 

Q,. 6. Consider the defence suggested by the wife if 
the husband is arrested and put on trial. 

Or 

How does the wife of the school teacher encourage her 
husband to face the trial in Brecht's “The Informer” ? 

Ans. The wife does not grow cold feet like her husband. 
She knows that her husband is afraid of Hitler. He cannot criticise 
him in public. She is certain that a weak man like Karl cannot 
defend himself in public. 

He has spoken against Hitler. But why should he tremble ? 
Some way should be found to face the trial if they are at all tried. 
She tells her husband not to explain to her that he is right. 

A child's opinion cannot be dependable. A child cannot 
understand things rightly. A child is not a good witness. Even 
if the government insists on the child witness, they will say that 
the child has misunderstood them. This is a great defence suggested 

by the wife. 

The wife tells him that he should totally deny the charges. 
He should speak that he never talked against spiritual rival 
of Germany and other things about the Brown House, Hitler Youth 
Club, Civil Defence and Block Warden. He may say that he 
was just talking the good points of these things. 

Her husband tells her that her defence is useless. Hitler’s 
government needs no witness. People are tried without witness. 
Nobody can defend himself. 

O 7 Examine tbe crisis and the resolution in the pluy. 

' Or 

Analyse the crisis and the resolution in “The Informer” 
by Brecht. 
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Or 

How aire issues raised and finally settled in Breclit s 
“The'Informer” ? 

Ans. The parents have sent the boy themselves out and now 
tht?y are disturbed. They make all out efforts to locate Heinrich. 
He is nowhere to be found. They blame each other. He is not a 
coward, as his wife says. He justifies that he has not spoken 
Hitier. 


The real crisis comes when the bell rings. Their hearts sink. 
They become breathless and lifeless. What will happen to them ? 
Their son has not turned up. Surely, he has turned out to be 
informer. The police has ring them up. They won’t spare us. 
They will be arrested. The telephone bell does not ring again. 
This makes them more nervous. 

They come nearer to each other to give support when each 
of them shivers to cling together to give moral support. The 
child comes and they are white like lillies. No blood in them. 
He asks them why they are sad. They are embarrassed. No reply 

to his question. 

Q. 8. What do you learn of the condition of Nazi 
Germany from your readii^ of the play ? 

Or 


“The Informer” by Brecht is a commentary on the 
demoralised society of Germany in Hitler’s time. Discuss. 

Ans. Hitler made people fear-ridden. Germany became a 
powerful country. Hitler injected fear into the people’s minds. 
There was terror for all. There was f^r for all. There was no 
freedom of kind. People lived closed lives. No one hked to talk 
to friends, even to sons. It was a country of people who were 
throughtless, brainless and mindless. ^ 

Hitler called the youth that they are the real strength. He 
made the youth mad. Hitler Youth Clubs and the Civil Defence 
made people ultra nationalist. He made them fundamentalists. 
Germany was the best country and they were to best people. They 
must support him or they will be killed. 

He tried to overthrow established religion, church, customs 
and other things. He uprooted traditions. He made his people 
mad about their religious superiority. All heads rolled No one 
could stand in Hitler’s way. 


This play is a testimony to Hitler’s oppression. The father 
and the mother distrust each other. They doubt their son, their 
servant, their neighbours, their co-workers, their government. It 
is a divided society, although, physically one. 


They play successfully pictures a society which lives in fear. 
No one is frank and free. No one wants to come out openly. This 
is a suppressed and oppressed society. They are computers fed by 
Nazi policies and fascism. They speak what Hitier speaks. 
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9. How does Brecht hrin^f oat the comic effects 
oat of a seemingly tense situation in “The Informer*’? 

Ans. Brwht deals with a situation that ate away the strength 
ot & n&tion. Hitler let loose terror and fear in the Germany of 
his days. People were ordered to adopt ways of life suggested by 
him. There was no choice. There was no dissent. 

He believed in fascist view of life. Defiers were put to jail. 
Severe penalties were imposed on those who defied him. It was a 

closed nation a nation of people who were not permitted to 
think. 

Brecht brings out the comic effects out of this tense situation 
and therein lies the greatness of this play. He exposes to fun and 
ridicule many incidents in the play. Viewers don’t hate the 
characters. Comic effects in fac^ heighten and intensify the tragic 
elen}ent. 

The teacher and his wife are entangled in a debate about 
permitting people to talk to them on phone or not. The way they 
behave is quite comic. They decide not to permit and then decide 
to permit the callers. In fact nothing happens. 

The teacher’s.wife often repeats the phrase : “In the old days”. 
And this highly irritates her husband. Whenever she uses this 
phrase, he readily objects to it like a kid. He forgets the main 
issue and objects to the repeated use of this phrase. 

The husband weayes and unweaves his observations on Hitler’s 
Germany. He blows hot and cold in the same breath. He denies 
what he has said a minute earlier. He reinterprets his own words 
in a bid to establish his patriotism. He is rash in observing and 
more rash in explaining. 

The son is away. It is they who have sent him out. Now 
they rave. They are both certain and uncertain that their son will 
turn an informer. She makes frantic efforts to trace out their son’s 
whereabouts. They are sure that he is gone to Hitler Youth Club 
and that they will be in jail in no time. 

He wife’s suggestions to prepare his defence in the trial if any 
are equally comical. She advises him how to put meaning in 
his words. 

The husband wears in Iron Cross—a sign of bravery. This 
medal is given by the State to patriots. The teacher wants to 
establish his patriotism wearing the States Cross (award). As if 
this were no sufficient, they decide to display Hitler photograph in 
their home. They do so to pretend that they are supporters and 
workers of Hitler. 

The couple is dazed when the bell rings. The weak couple 
clings to each other. They try to encourage each other. The bell does 
not ring a second time. They fear that police will beseeming any 
moment. We laugh at the way they conduct themselves after the 
phone call. They betray their fear clearly. We laugh when their son 
comes with chocolates. The whole play is full of comic incidents. 

f 

* 
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Comic incidents do not make this play a comedy. It is a 
crim tragedy—a people’s tragedy. Comic elements give tem¬ 
porary relief to the viewers alone. The participants are tense as 

before. 

ADDITIONAL Q.UESTION WITH THEIR ANSWER 
1. Attempt a character sketch of the hoy. 

Ans. The boy appears in two episodes. Once we finds him 
reading newspaper reports about the trials of Priests by the 
Government. The boy is a member of Hitler s Club, which is 
hated by his father. The father son disagreement is an important 
aspect of the play. The son is all enthused by Hitler s concept of 
naUonalism, patriotism and sacrifice. He is a member of Hitler s Club 
generally goes against the grain of his father. The son belongs to the 
new generation of progressive youth whereas bis father belong to the 
outgoing generation who believed in traditions. 

The boy puts embrassing questions to his father. He asks 
him if all priests are corrupt. We don’t have evidence m the text 
that the boy defies his father. But than, there is no proof of his 

becoming a traditionalist. 

He is not believed by his parents expressively to talk freely 
in his absence. His absence gives them no relief, in fact it makes 
them more disturbed. His mother makes frantic telephone calls 

to locate his son. Finding him nowhere, they fear 
has gone to Hitler’s Club and complained against them. The father 
relates ridiculous incidents to prove that his son may take revenge 
against him. His mother is, however, partly sure of his being 

true to his parents. 

In the second episode, the son appears with a bundle of 
chocolates which he has purchased with the money given by his 
mother. His parents are white and lily when they see him with a 
packet. They don’t believe him that he has chocolates with him. 
He is surprised io notice their behaviour on his arrival. In fact, 
this is the climax of the play. 

The son is present in the play without being present. In 
absence, his parents talk about him and is his possible mischief 
against them. What does all this signify? We are more than 
certain that the father and the mother are suspicious of the move¬ 
ments of their darling. 


The son is not to blame. His parents are also not to blame. 
It is a country where everyone is watching everyone. You are 
watching someone and are being watched unseen. This watching 
and being watched reveals the tragedy of a society. ^ The son is 
not an enemy of his parents who are convinced that he is. 


OBJECTIVE AND SHORT ANSWER 

TYPE QUESTIONS 


(A) A CHOICE OF POEMS 

1- SONNET LX 

{William Shakespeare) 

OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS 


1. A ‘Sonnet* is a poem of 

(a) fourteen stanzas 
(i?) fourteen verses 
(c) fourteen lines. 

Ans. (c) fourteen lines. 

2. Shakespeare was 

(<3) an American poet 
(h) an Indian poet 
(c) an English poet. 

Ans, (c) an English poet. 

3. “Sonnet LX** talks about 

(a) triumph of man over world 

(h) triumph of art over time 

(c) triumph of waves over pebbles. 

Ans. (/?) triumph of an over time. 

4. The last two lines of the poem are 

(a) a couplet 
(h) a stanza 
(c) a refrain. 

Ans. (a) a couplet. 

5. “And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand”. In this line, “times 
in hope” refer to 

(a) the day of judgement 

(h) the future lime 

fc) the poet’s birth day. 

Ans. (h) the future time. 
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6. In the last line of the poem, “thy” refers to 

(a) God 

(b) Time 

(c) The poet’s friend. 

Ans. (b) Time. 

7. In the poem, the poet refers to a gardening tool, it is 

(a) blade 

(b) hammer 

(c) sickle. 

Ans. (c) sickle. 

I SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS^ 

Q. 1. What title would you give to the poem ? 

Ans. “Immortal Praise”. 

Q. 2. How does the time pierce through the youth ? 

Ans. Time destroys the bloom and strength in man that leads him to 
ultimate death. 

Q. 3. How would the poet’s friend live even after time destroyed 
everything ? 

Ans. The poet’s poetry will stand the test of time. As long as people 
read his poem, they will remember his friend loo. 

Q. 4. What do you think has a permanence, time or art ? Why ? 

Ans. Art has permanence because it is eternal. Though Shakespeare’s 
friend is dead, the poet has eternalised him through his verses. 


2. THE SUN RISING 

{John Donne) 

POBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS | 

1. “The Sun Rising” is 

(a) a lyric 

{b) an elegy ^ 

{c) a sonnet. 

Ans. (a) a lyric. 

2. The poet calls the sun “Busy old fool” because 

(a) it has grown old 

(b) it has been shining for long 

(c) it has foolishly disturbed the poet. 

Ans. {b) it has been shining for long. 
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3. The poet claims that love 

(a) changes with time 

(b) does not change with time 

(c) only sometimes changes. 

Ans. (b) does not change with time. 

4. The phrase “rags of time" means 

(a) hours, days, months and years 

(b) old clothes of the beloved 

(c) wrinkle’s on ‘The beloved" face 
Ans. (a) hours, days, months and years. 

5. “Both the Indies” refers to 

{a) India and West Indies 

(b) East Indies and India 

(c) East and West Indies. 

Ans. (c) East and West Indies. 

6. John Donne considers his beloved 

(a) more beautiful than the sun 

(b) as beautiful as the sun 

(c) less beautiful than the sun. 

Ans. (a) more beautiful than the sun. 

7. John Donne was a 

(a) Romantic poet 

(b) Metaphysical poet 

(c) Victorian poet. 

Ans. {b) Metaphysical poet. 

8. In the phrase, “This bed thy centre is”. The word “Centre” refers 

(a) The centre of the poet’s room 

(b) The earth 

(c) The sun. 

Ans. (b) The earth. 

9. “The Sun Rising” is 

(a) a love poem 

(b) an elegy 

(c) an ode. 

Ans. (a) a love poem. 

["short answer TYPE QUE STIONS 

Q. 1. In what way is the sun old ? 

Ans. The sun has been shining in the world for generations. 
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According to the poet, the sun needs some rest. It should therefore warm 
^e lovers* bed only which is the centre of the Universe. 

Q. 2. ‘‘Love does not follow any season”, which lines tell you 

that ? 

Ans. In line 9, the poet says : 

“Love, all alike, no season knows, nor chime 
Nor hours, days, months, which are rags of time”. 

Q. 3. What were “The Indies” famous for ? 

Ans. “The Indies"’ refers to East and West Indies that were famous 
for spices and gold treasures. 

Q, 4. Why is all wealth alchemy ? 

Ans. The poet feels that his beloved is extremely beautiful, and 
compared to the lovers’ wealth, the princes wealth is dross. Real wealth 
lies on his beloved’s beauty and grandeur. 

Q. 5. What piece of advice does the poet give to the Son ? 

Ans. He tells it not to disturb the lovers, and take some rest because 
it had grown old. The lovers cannot follow the Sun’s time., It should 
therefore leave them alone. 

Q. 6. The lover asks the Sun “go chide/Late school boys”, what 
does he mean by this ? 

Ans. The school going children cannot afford to be late for their 
classes. They have to be punctual. The sun should therefore wake them, 

and not the lovers, in the early morning. 

Q. 7, The poet feels that he can “eclipse the Sun”, how can he do 

that ? 

Ans. The poet feels that the dazzle and brightness of lover’s eyes is 
far more powerful than "the Sun” rays. He could easily therefore cover the 
sun’s brightness but he would not do that because he does/t want to lose his 
beloved’s sight ever for that shon period. 


3. SONNET XVII 


{John Milton) 


OBJE CTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS^! 

1. rhe similantv between this poerr. and that of Shakespeare is that 
both are 

, (^:) lyrics 
[h) elegies 
(c) sonnets. 

Ans. (r) Sonnets. 

2. The \%orld was dark for the poet because 
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(a) The sun was not shining 
if?) The poet had lost his eye-sight 
(c) The world had become blind. 

Ans. {b) The poet had lost his eye-sight. 

3. The phrase “my light is spent” refers to 

(a) Milton’s blindness 
{b) Milton’s poetry 
(c) The sun light. 

Ans. (a) Milton’s blindness. 

4. The "talent” that Milton mentions in the poem refers to 

(a) The poet’s eye-sight 

(/?) This Sonnet 

(c) Milton’s gift for writing. 

Ans. (c) Mihon’s gift for writing. 

5. In “his state/Is kingly", “his" refers to 

{a) The king of England 

{b) God 

(c) Patience. 

Ans. {b) God. 

6. In the phrase “thousands at his bidding speed", "thousands" rerers 

(a) The watchmen 
{b) The demons 
(c) The angles. 

Ans. (c) The angles. 

7. The theme of the poem is 

(ij) God’s injustice to man 
ib) Justice of God to man 
(c) Man’s injustice to God. 

Ans. (b) Justice of God to man. 

I SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS 


Q. 1. Why had the world become ‘dark’ for Milton ? 

Ans. The poet had lost his eyesight. So the whole world was Jai k" 
for him. It was "dark” in the other sense also, and that was. because there 
was ignorance in the world. 

Q. 2. What is the talent the poet cannot use any more and why ? 

Ans, The poet was gifted with writing poetry which he could do only 
when he had eyes. Now that he had become blind, he could not use his 
talent for the purpose. 
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Q. 3. Who rescued the poet from blasphemy and how ? 

Ans'. His conscience saved him from blasphemy. It told him that God 
did not ask for any return of His bounties. Even those who remembered 
Him, and were patient were God’s favourites. 

Q. 4. What is the gist of the poet ? 

Ans. God is not unjust to man. What He wants is that we should all 
submit ourselves to His will, and be happy with our lot. 

4. LONDON 

4 

{William Blake) 

OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIOI^ 

1. The theme of the poem is 

(a) innocence of human race 
{b) corruption of human race 
(c) both {a) and {b). 

Ans. {b) corruption of human race. 

2. The phrase “Charter’d Street” refers to 

(a) free zones in London 

(b) municipal streets in London 

(c) trading zones. 

Ans. (c) trading zones. 

3. “The mind-forged manacles means 

(a) The rules that London corporation made 

(b) The curse that man brought on himself 

(c) The iron chains in which the Londoners were tied. 

Ans. (b) The curse that man brought on himself. 

4. The word ‘cry’ in "The Chimney Sweepers Cry” refers to 

(a) The actual cry of sweepers 

(b) The oppression of humanity 

(c) The playing of sweepers. 

Ans. {b) The oppression of humanity. 

5. In the poem, Blake appears to be 

(a) again religion 

(b) in favour of religion 

(c) both (a) and (b). 

Ans. (a) again religion. 
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I SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS 

Q. 1. What impression does the poet have of the people ? 

Ans. He finds them lifeless, morally low. and socially deprived. He 
calls London the city of callous, heartless and insensitive people. 

Q. 2. Why are the London Street and Thames Chartered ? 

Ans. "Chartered” is a reference to the London laws that allowed only 
special trading zones in the city, and on the river Thames. 

Q. 3. Why does every church “appall” ? 

Ans. Churches are actually meant to safeguard our moral and 
spiritual interests. But. according to Blake, they have become corrupt. 
They are black (i.e., appalled) by their black deeds. 

Q. 4. Why does the harlot curse ? 

Ans. The harlot curses because she is forced to become a prostitute 
and bring up "fartherless” babies. She curses the man through whom she 

conceived the baby. 

Q. 5. What is the theme of the poem ? 

Ans. The poem talks about the isolation and spiritual vacuity, moral 
digredation, social injustice and corruption of Blake s society. 

Q. 6. What does the poet mean by “blood or place walls” ? 

Ans. "Blood” is an apocalyptic omen of mutiny and war involving 
regicide. The momentary lull in the soldiers is indicative of the tact that 

they will revolt against the palace. 

5. RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE 

{William Wordsworth) 


1. Jay and Magpie are 

(a) two men in the poem 

(b) the girls in the poem 

(c) two birds in the poem. 

Ans. (c) two birds in the poem. 

2. Wordsworth describes the scene which he 

(a) is watching now 

(b) watched long back 

(c) will be watching in the future. 

Ans. {b) watched long back. 

3. Chatterton is mentioned in the poem as a 

{a) good actor 
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{b) good poet 
(c) good painter 
Ans. (h) good poet. 

4. The old man was carrying 

(a) a wooden staff 

(b) a stick 

(c) an umbrella 
Ans. (a) a wooden staff. 

5. The old man collected 

(rt) earthworms 

(b) leeches 

(c) moles. 

Ans. (b) leeches. 

6. Wordsworth likens the old man with 

(a) stone and sea beast 
{b) stone and man 
(c) stone and hare. 

Ans. (a) stone and sea beast. 

7. The phrase “great livers” means 

(a) a livers that and grave 
(h) priests 
(c) kings. 

Ans. {b) priests. 

8. In the line, “Once I could meet with them on everyside” 
“Them” refers to 

(a) Jay and Magpie 

(b) people 

(c) leeches. 

Ans. (c) leeches. 

9. One hearing the speech of old man, the poet was 

(a) very happy 

(b) very disturbed 

(c) neither happy nor disturbed. 

Ans. (b) very disturbed. 

10. Wordsworth would think of the old man when he was 

(a) happy 

(b) dejected 

(c) surprised 
Ans. (b) dejected. 


the word 
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11. The place where the poet met the old man was a 

(£/) street 
(h) bungalow 
(r) highland. 

Ans. (c) highland. 

12. '‘Resolution and Independence ’ is 

(ii) an ode 
{b) a ballad 
(c) an elegy. 

Ans. {b) a ballad. 

[ SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS | 

Q. 1. What voices did the poet here in the Woods ? 

Ans. He heard the chattering of Magpie and Jay. the song of Stock¬ 
dove and other birds in the jungle. 

Q. 2. How docs the earth become splashy when the hare runs ? 

Ans. The hare while running fast raises a mist of water drops. It 
appears that the earth becomes splashy during the hare's running. The poet 
is using a transformed epithet here. i.e.. the adjective "splashy should 
actually go with "water ', but the poet uses it with earth to give it quality of 
water. It hightens the pictorial quality ot the poem. 

Q. 3. How did the poet feel in the morning ? 

Ans. He sank in his own thoughts, fancies and fears. 

Q. 4. What fate did Chatterton and “Him” meet in the end ? 

Ans. Chatterton and "Him" (Robert Burns) were talented English 
poets who wanted to attain success but because the lack of patronage, both 
died at an early age. 

Q. 5. What simile does the poet use to describe the old man ? 

Ans. The poet likens the old man to a Sea beast (a whale) that has 

come on the sand to do the sun-basking. 

Q. 6. Was the old age only responsible for the old man’s weak¬ 
ness ? 

Ans. No. there were other reasons also. For example, sickness, 
suffering, etc. that too contributed to the old man's weakness 

Q. 7. Why did the old man stir the pond with his stick ? 

Ans. He was looking for leeches. Since the water m the pond w.is 
muddy, he used his wooden staff to find leeches. 

Q. 8. Why were there no leeches now ? 

Ans. Times had changed. Agricultural land had been used tor 
industries. The ponds where leeches lived had become non-existeni. I hat 
is why. the leeches were not tound there. 
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Q. 9. Has the leech-gatherer given up his profession ? How do you 
knows ? 

Ans. No, he has not give up his profession. Despite his old age, and 
difficulties in getting leeches, he continues to come to'the moors for 
gathering leeches. 

6, SONG TO THE MEN OF ENGLAND 

{P.B. Shelley) 

I OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS 

1. The ‘Song' is addressed to 

(f/) the Lords of England 
{h) the richmen of England 
(c) the labourers of England. 

Ans. (c) the labourers of England. 

2. “Ungrateful drones” is used as a 

(rt) simile 
ib) metaphor 
{(•) alliteration 
Ans. {h) metaphor. 

3. "Drone" literally means a 

{a) king fisher 
{b) bird killer 
(c) male bee 
Ans. (c) male bee. 

4. “Bees of England” refers to 

{a) the English girls 
{b) the English workers 
(c) the bees of England. 

Ans. {b) the English workers. 

5. “The Stingless drones" indicates the 

{a) exploitation of bees by drones 

{b) exploitation of workers by industrialists 

(c) the idleness of male bees. 

Ans. {b) exploitation of workers by industrialists. 

6. Shelly advises the workers to work for their 

{a) master 
{b) ownselves 
(c) world. 

Ans. {b) ownselves. 
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7. Shelley wrote this poem in response to 

{a) Waterloo incident 
{b) Peterloo event 
(c) Watergate event. 

Ans. {b) Peterloo event. 

8. In the poem Shelley appears to be 

an industrialist 
(/;) a rationalist 
(c) a revolutionary. 

Ans. (c) a revolutionary. 

[ SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS I 

Q. 1. Why does Shelley advise the workers not to plough land or 
weave cloth ? 

Ans. The poet asks them to revolt against their exploiters who use 
their things but do not give them any profits. 

Q. 2. Why are the richmen called “drones” ? 

Ans. A dn)ne is a male-bee that feeds on the bee's food. It does not 
do any work itself. Shelley uses this metaphor to indicafe the exploitation 
of workers at the hands of industrialists (rich men). 

Q. 3. Who are the people who benefit from the work of 
labourers ? How ? 

Ans. The capitalists engage labourers who work day and night to 
produce things in the factories. But. the workers receive very little wages, 
and no real fruit of their labour. 

Q. 4. What is the lesson the poet teaches the workers ? 

Ans. The poet teachers them to revolt against their exploiters to that 
they live a life of freedom and fraternity. 

Q. 5. How long arc the workers asked to work independently ? 

Ans. Throughout their ages Shelley w'ants the workers to be free and 
have equal shares in the industries. 

7. LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

(John Keats) 

I OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTION^ 

1. "La Belle" is 

(a) an ode 

(b) a ballad 

(c) an elegy. 

Ans. (b) a ballad. 
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2. The poem is about 

(a) a soldier and a goddess 

(b) a soldier and a queen 

(c) a soldier and a faery. 

Ans, (c) a soldier and a faery. 

3. The narrator saw 

(a) a flower on the knight’s brow 
{b) paleness on his brow 
(c) brightness on his face. 

Ans. {b) paleness on his brow. 

4. The knight-at-anns was 

(a) sleeping on the bed 

(b) wandering in the meadows 

(c) bathing in the lake. 

Ans. (£?) wandering in the meadows. 

5. The phrase “pacing steed” refers to 

(a) the faery’s horse 

(b) the knights sword 

(c) the cave where the dead are kept. 

Ans. (a) the faery’s horse. 

6. The knight kissed the lady 

(a) four hundred times 

{b) four times 

(c) for four minutes. 

Ans. {b) four times. 

7. The lady took the knight to her 

(a) bangalow 
{b) cave 
(c) hut. 

Ans. (b) cave. 

8. The meaning of “Sojourn" is 

(a) flattering 

(b) loitering 

(c) sleeping 
Ans. {h) loitering. 

SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS^ 

Q. 1. What reasons does the poet give of the Knight’s 
wandering ? 

Ans. He was looking for the beautiful lady who had bestowed her 
love on him. 
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Q. 2. What significance does the ^^Lily'* have in the poem ? 

Ans. “Lily” is used as a metaphor to indicate the paleness on the 
Knight’s faces. Lily is a yellow flower. 

Q. 3. How did the lady show her love for the Knight ? 

Ans. She made sweet moans and fed him with honey and manna dew. 
In some strange language, she told him that she lived him. 

Q. 4. What call did the kings and princes give to the knight ? 
Ans. They told him that the lady without mercy had brought him 
under her control. 

Q. 5. What food did the faery offer to her lover ? 

Ans. Some sweet roots, honey and manna dew. 

Q, 6. What time of the year is mentioned in the poem ? How do 
you know ? 

Ans. It is autumn. The sedge has withered from the lake and no birds 
sing. The withering of leaves takes place in autumn only. 

8. DOVER BEACH 

(M. Arnold) 

I OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS 

1. “Dover Beach” is a 

(a) soliloquy 

(b) dialogue 

(c) monologue. 

Ans. (c) monologue. 

2. Dover is a place in 

(ii) France 
{b) England 
(c) Italy. 

Ans. (h) England. 

3. The scene at the Dover Beach reminds Arnold of 

(fi) the happiness of the world 

(b) the sadness in life 

(c) France. 

Ans. (/>) the sadness in life. 

4. (a) Aegean 
ih) Sophocles 
(c) Sea of Faith. 

had understood life before Arnold 
Ans. ib) Sophocles. 
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5. “The Sea of Faith” is in 

(a) The sub-continent of India 

{b) England 

(c) nowhere on earth. 

Ans. (c) nowhere on earth. 

6. In this poem, the poet actually mourns 

(a) the death of his friend 

(b) the loss of his property 

(c) the loss of religious faith. 

Ans. (c) the loss of religious faith. 

7. The phrase “darkling plane” refers to 

('a) the Dover Beach 

(b) the French Coast 

(c) the World. 

Ans. (c) the World. 

[ SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS 

Q. 1. Why does the light on the French Coast gleam and go ? 
Ans. Dover is twenty miles away from the French Coast, Calaise. 
During the night the lights on the coast appear coming and going because 
of the disturbance that particles in the atmosphere create in their smooth 

flow. 

Q. 2. How does the poet feel on looking at the Dover Beach ? 
Ans. He feels sad as the movement of the waves and the scenery 
remind him of the human suffering. 

Q. 3. What did Sophocles learn at the Aegean river ? 

Ans. He had understood that life was full of pain, suffering and 
hardships. 

Q. 4. How does the world appear to the poet ? 

Ans. It is a place where sorrow, suffering and dejection reign. It a 
place of ignorance, poverty and discusses. 

Q, 5. Describe the loss the poet is mourning ? 

Ans. The poet mourns the loss of faith in religion. The poem reflects 
the contradictions and bewilderments felt by the best minds in the second 
half of the Nineteenth Century, especially after Darwin's theory of 
evolution. 


9. THE UNKNOWN CITIZEN 

(U'.//. Auden) 

I OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTION^ 

1. The “Unknown Citizen " was infact known to everybody (True/ 
False). 
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Ans, True. 

2. The reports about the citizen were at 

(a) all positive 

(i>) all negative 

(c) both negative and positive. 

Ans. (a) all positive. 

3. The citizen got electronic gadgets on 

(a) full payment 
{b) instalments 
(c) hire. 

Ans. (b) instalments. 

4. The citizen had 

{a) no children 

{b) three children 

(c) more than three children. 

Ans. (c) more than three children. 

5. The citizen worked in 

(a) Greater Community 
{b) Fudge Motors Inc. 

(c) Social Psychology. 

Ans. {b) Fudge Motors Inc. 

I SHORT ANSWER T YPE QUESTIONS | 

Q. 1. Before retiring, what was the other job that the citizen did 
during his employment ? 

Ans. He went to fight in the war that his country fought against its 
enemy. 

Q. 2. How many times was the citizen hospitalised ? Did he 
recover ? 

Ans. He was admitted once. Yes. he recovered fully as the poem 
says, “he was once in hospital but left it cured". 

Q. 3, How many children did he have ? How did the Eugenist 
react to their number ? 

Ans. He had five children and the Eugenist felt that. That was a right 
number for a person like the citizen. 

Q. 4. Was the citizen really unknown ? Why ? 

Ans. No, he was absolutely a known figure because all aspects of his 
life were fully recorded. In fact, there was nothing hidden about him at all. 
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OBJECTIVE AND SHORT ANSWER 

TYPE QUESTIONS 

(B) SIX FAMOUS PLAYS 

1. THE BOOR 

{Anton Chekhov) 

OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS 

1. Mrs. Popov's husband had died 

(Cl) 12 months back 
{b) 7 months back 

ic) 1 weeks back. 

Ans. {a) 12 months back. 

2. Popov's husband was 

(a) Smirnov 
{b) Micheaivitch 
(c) Luka 

_ Ans. {b) Micheaivitch. 

3. “He loved Tobby so !", says Mrs Popov. Tobby is the name of , 

(a) a dog 
{b) a horse 
(c) a bird. 

Ans. (b) a horse. 

4. The first visitor that Popov got after her husband’s death was 

(a) Luka 
{b) Smirnov 
(c) Nickolai. 

Ans. (b) Smirnov. 

5. Smirnov asks for 

{a) twelve hundred rupees 

(b) twelve hundred pounds 

(c) twelve hundred rubles. 

Ans. (c) twelve hundred rubles. 

6. Smirnov calls Popov 

(a) a hypocrite 
{b) a snob 
(c) a slut. 

Ans. (a) a hypocrite. 


OBJECTIVE AND SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS 3g 

7. Mrs Popov cannot pay the money because 

(a) her husband was away 

(b) her manager was away 

(c) her maid was away. 

Ans, {b) her manager was away. 

8. Luka is a servant to 

(a) Smirnov 

{b) Popov 

(c) Dascha. 

% 

Ans. (b) Popov. 

9. In the end, Popov and Smirnov 

{a) fall in love 

(b) fight a duel 

(c) kill each other. 

Ans. (a) fall in love. 

10. “Duel” means a fight between 

(a) two groups 

(b) two persons 

(c) two clans. 

Ans. (b) two persons. 

PSHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS"! 

Q. 1. Do you find Mrs Popov’s mourning genuine ? Why ? 

Ans. No. She is a hypocrite. She knew that husband was faithless 
to her when he was alive. The couple never loved each other. How could 
she love him after his death ? 

Q. 2. Why does Smirnov ask for money and how much did he 
want ? 

Ans. Smirnov was in debt to the Agrarian Bank. He had to pay off 

interest. Popov's husband owed him the money, 1200 rubbles, as the cost 
of oats. 

Q. 3. Do you feel that Smirnov is sympathetic towards Popov ? 
How ? 

Ans. Yes, he is in a way sympathetic towards her, not because her 
husband was deed but because she was wasting her tirne in so-called 
mourning. He takes her out of her hypocrisy till they fall in love. 

Q. 4, What impressions does Smirnov have of women in 
general ? 

Ans. He does not have a high opinion of women. He feels that they 
are conceited, hypocritical, chattering, odorous and narrow minded. 
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Q, 5. Describe a comic situational in the play ? 

Ans. The duel scene is highly comical. One of the fighters. Mrs. 
Popov, takes on Smirnov, but does not know how to use a pistol. She asks 
her enemy’ to teach her how to use a pistol. The concept of duel itself is 
comic. A duel is fought between two men. not a man and a woman as 

happens in the play. 

2. THE LITTLE MAN 

{John Galsworthy) 

I OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS 

1. The Little Man opens at 

(a) an airport 

(b) a railway station 

(c) a bus stop. 

Ans. {b) a railway station. 

2. The Little Man was 

(a) an American by birth 

(b) a Britisher 

(c) neither American nor British. 

Ans. (c) neither American nor British. 

3. The Little Man depicts an 

(a) Australian railway station 
{b) Austrian railway station 
(c) Arabian railway station. 

Ans. (b) Austrian railway station. 

4. The Little Man is “little” in his 

(a) ideals 
{b) size 

(c) manners. 

Ans. {b) size. 

5. The Little Man represents 

{a) two nationalities 

(b) three nationalities 

(c) four nationalities. 

Ans. (c) four nationalities. 

6. The Little Man spoke only 

{a) German and American 
{b) English and American 
(c) English only. 

Ans. (c) English only. 
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7. The Little Man was charged with 

(«) killing the baby 
{b) kidnapping the baby 
(c) stealing the baby. 

Ans. {c) stealing the baby. 

* 

8. The Little Man had got the baby 

(a) deliberately 
{b) by accident 
(c) on loan. 

Ans. (b) by accident. 

9. The woman got the Little Man 

(a) arrested 

(b) released 

(c) killed. 

Ans. (b) released. 

10. In the end, the Little Man appears 

(a) big in size 

(b) big in his ideals 

(c) big in his shape. 

Ans. (b) big in his ideals. 

^SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS | 

Q. 1. Why does the American object to the Little Man’s calling 
the waiter ‘Mr Head water’ ? 

Ans. The American cannot accept offering an equal status to the 
waiter. He must maintain some distance between him and his inferiors. 

Q. 2. Do you find the customers right in the behaviours towards 
the custom ? Why ? 

Ans. No. Their behaviour is unjustifiable. The whites show their 
pride, and are unfeeling to mix with lowly people. The playwright has 
skillfully exposed the false pride of the various nations through the 
characters. There is big gap between word and deed. 

Q. 3. How do the different characters react to the question of 
human nature ? 

Ans. The American believes human nature as way of providing 
equal opportunities to all people. He believes in American ‘heroism' 
which means selfless and faithful’. His hollow claim is exposed when he 
is told that negroes are not given equal right is America. 

The German believes in Nietzche and brags of his principle of state 
power. Other character speak of their nations. The playwright, however, 
exposes all of them in order to condemn their farcical morality. 
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Q. 4. What kind of spots did the baby have on its face ? 

Ans. There were no spots on its face. The Little Man mentioned 
the ‘black spots’ just to add to the discomfiture of the people who were 
cursing him for being noble and kind. 

Q. 5. Why did the police arrest the Little Man ? 

Ans. The woman carrying the baby somehow was not able to board 
the train. Het baby was with the Little Man. He is charged with stealing 
the baby. As soon he aligns, the German police arrest him. Had he known. 
German, he would have convinced the police that he was not a thief. The 
baby’s mother ultimately saves him. 

Q. 6. Why does the mother kneel before the Little Man ? 

Ans. The Little Man was the only person who looked after the baby 
even when it was sick. People fear the sick baby but the Little Man hugs 
it like a mother. Especially, when the mother misses the train, leaving the 
child with the Little Man, we find the Little Man rising above all other 
characters. When he is arrested by the police on the false charge of stealing 
the baby, the baby’s mother reached there and knelt before the Little Man. 
This was an expression of her gratitude. 

3. LITHUANIA 

(Rupert Brooke) 

\ OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS^ 

1. Lithuania is situated in 

(a) America 

(b) Germany 

(c) Russia. 

Ans. (c) Russia. 

2. The stranger was nobody but 

(a) a member of the family 

(b) a decoit 

(c) a killer. 

Ans. (a) a member of the family. 

3. The son of the family had left the house when he was 

(a) fourteen 

(b) thirteen 

(c) fifteen. 

Ans. (b) thirteen. 

4. The daughter was a 

(a) blind 

(b) lame 
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(c) widow. 

Ans. (b) lame. 

5. The father’s age was 

(a) fifty one 

(b) fifty only 

(c) fifty five. 

Ans. (c) fifty five. 

6. The mother 

(a) recognised her son immediately 
{b) did not recognise her son at all 
(c) recognised her son after his death. 

Ans. (c) recognised her son after his death. 

7. The owner of the house was 

(a) Ivan 

(b) Vodka seller 

(c) the daughter. 

Ans. (a) Ivan. 

8. “Vodka” is a kind of 

(a) mineral water 
{b) drink 
(c) coffee. 

Ans. (b) drink. 

9. The stranger wanted to disclose his identity but could not because 

(a) he was scared 

(b) the father was not there 

(c) the mother and the daughter did not allow him. 

Ans. {b) the father was not there. 

10. (a) - Accident 

(b) Chance 

(c) Fate 

plays a vital role in the Stranger’s death. 

Ans. {b) Chance. 

11. The Young Man brought the family 

(a) a horse 
{b) a hare 
(c) a hen. 

Ans. {b) a hare. 

12. The stranger was ultimately killed by 

(a) the Father 
(^) the Young Man 
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(c) the Daughter. 

Ans. (c) the Daughter. 

13. Lithuania is a 

(a) comedy 

(b) tragedy 

(c) melodrama. 

Ans. (b) tragedy. 

PSHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS"] 

Q* 1- What reason does the Stranger give for coming to the 
house ? 

Ans. He tells the family that he had been going round the small town 

on Government jobs. While walking to Mohiler, he lost his way in the 

forest. He was overtaken by darkness, and had come to take shelter in the 
house. 

Q. 2. How does the mother feel about her lost son ? 

Ans. She appears to be a feelingless mother. She does inform the 
stranger that he had gone when he was thirteen. The mother does not 
show any affection toward the son when the Daughter informs the stranger 
that the son was drowned and his return was impossible. 

Q. 3, Do you feel that the Stranger should not have shown the 
money and gold to the family ? Why ? 

Ans. Yes, he shouldn’t have. The condition of the family as he was 
observing, was bad. His showing off rouses their greed as they felt 
deprivated. His showing off ultimately led to his killing. 

Q. 4. Why doesn’t the Father kill the Stranger ? 

Ans. The Father cannot do any job without drinking wine. He goes 

to a wine shop in order to stimulate his strength. He takes a pretty good 
time there. By the time he returns, the stranger is already killed. 

Q. 5. Why does the stranger come out of his bedroom during the 
night ? 

Ans. He wants to disclose his identity but in the absence of his father 
he couldn’t do that. It shows his excitement over meeting his family, but, 
ironically, the family was planning to kill him. 

Q. 6. Comment briefly on the relationship of the Mother and the 
Daughter. 

Ans. They are jealous of each other. There appears very little 
Mother-Daughter affection in them. However, the Daughter is more 
inhuman than the mother. 

Q. 7. Which is the most ironical scene in the play ? 

Ans. TTie Stranger s coming to the family and not disclosing his 
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identity directly to his parents is the most ironical scene in the play. The 
joke that he played on his family, leads to his death. 

Q, 8. During his drunken state, Ivan would repeatedly say “Fve 
something to‘do’. What was this “something” ? Did he do it ? 

Ans. He had to kill the stranger for which he had taken wine. But, 
in his drunken state he had forgotten it. He could not, however, kill the 
stranger because, by the time he reached home, the stranger had been 
killed by his own mother and sister. 

Q. 9. Does the Daughter feel sorry for killing the brother ? 
Why? 

Ans. No, she doesn’t feel sorry. She is a dare-devil. She has no 
compassion, no pity and is quite unwomanly. It is she who incites her 
mother to kill the stranger. 

4. THE MAN WITH THE FLOWER IN HIS MOUTH 

(Luigi Pirandello) 

OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS 

1. There are only 

(a) three characters in the play 

(b) two characters in the play 

(c) four characters in the play. 

Ans. (b) two characters in the play 

2. The word "Flower” stands for 

(a) rose flower 

(b) tulip 

(c) tumor. 

Ans. (c) tumor. 

3. The Man spends his time 

(a) in shopping 

(b) in walking the sheets 

(c) in imagining about people. 

Ans. (c) in imagining about people. 

4. The Man was 

(fl) a wife and children 

(b) only a wife 

(c) no wife but children only. 

Ans. (b) only a wife. 
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5. The Man informs the customer that 

(a) he was dying of cancer 
lic had been poisoned 
(c) he had been shot. 

Ans. (a) he was dying of cancer. 

6. The Man’s wife is only referred to and does not speak (True/ 
False). 

Ans. True. 



Q. 1. How does the Man avoid thinking about his illness ? 

Ans. The man spends most of his time in imagining about people and 
things. He loses himself in insignificant things. This is a way of avoiding 
the idea of being seriously ill. 

Q. 2. Why do you think the tumor is called “The Flower” ? 

Ans. In the surface of it, the tumor itself has a flower like shape. 
However, in its deeper sense, the playwright conveys the uncertainty of 
life. Flowers die very soon, so do human lives come to an end soon. 

Q. 3. Briefly discuss the wife’s attitude towards her ailing 
husband. 

Ans. She is affectionate and cares for him. She wants to die for him. 
She is steadfast in her love. She doesn’t know that her husband was 
suffering from cancer. Though her husband is indifferent to her. she sticks 
to him dearly. 

Q. 4. Why is the husband angry with her ? 

Ans. The man wants to avoid the thought of his illness. He does not 
like the stubbornness of his wife’s love. He wants her to live beautifully. 
But she does not care for herself. He feels sad and angry that he will die 
leaving her to suffer alone. 


5. HELLO OUT THERE 

{William Saroyan) 



1. The man calls ‘Hello out there’ only 
(a) to disturb the jailor 
{b) express his love for Emily 
(c) to shout out the silence. 

Ans. (c) to shout out the silence. 





OBJECTIVE AND SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS 

2. The hero and Emily are 

(a) criminals 
(^) lovers 
(c) deceits. 

✓ 

Ans. (6) lovers. 

3. The man gives Emily the money that he had kept in his 

(a) jacket 

(h) shoes 
(c) trousers. 

Ans. (b) shoes. 

4. Emily’s age was 

(fl) sixteen 
{b) seventeen 
(c) fifteen. 

Ans. ib) seventeen. 

5. Emily’s salary was 

(rt) fifty rupees a day 
(/?) fifty rubles a day 
(c) fifty cents a day. 

Ans. (c) fifty cents a day. 

6. The Youngman proposes to lake Emily to 

ia) Fngland 
(^) America 
(r) India. 

Ans. ib) America. 

7. In the end, the youngman is 

(a) set free 

ib) killed 

(<) imprisoned. 

Ans. ib) killed. 
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Q. 1. Why does the young man repeat ‘Hello out there” ? 

Ans. In his lonelines^r^is is the only way to shout out the silence. 
His repeated calls help him feel he was alive. 

Q. 2. Who is Katey ? What reasons does the youngman give for 
calling her ? 
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Ans. Katey is nobody. The youngman uses il in order to get the 
attention of somebody in the loneliness. When Emily asks him about 
Katey he informs her that he liked the name. 

Q. 3. Who is Emily ? How does she make rapport with the 
youngman ? 

Ans. Emily works in the jail where the youngman was imprisoned. 
When the prisoner calls out “Hello out there”, Emily responds and, thus, 
comes into contact with the youngman. 

Q.4, On what charge was the youngman jailed? Was the charge 
genuine ? 

Ans. He was Jailed on a false charge of rape. He was completely 
innocent. 

Q. 5. Why does the youngman want to go to Frisco ? 

Ans. The youngman finds Frisco (i.e., San Francisco) a place where 
people love each other. He tell Emily that he would take her there so that 
they live a happy married life. 

Q. 6. How long has the man been in this Jail ? 

Ans. It is only one night that he has spent in this jail. He was brought 
from Wheeling. 

6. THE INFORMER 

{Bertolt Brecht) 

I OBJECTIVE TYPE QUESTIONS | 

1. The Informer is about 

(a) America 

{b) Germany 

(c) England. 

Ans. {b) Germany. 

2. The maid’s father was a “Black Warden”, it means he was a 

(a) Spy 

(b) Nazi 

(c) Gontta. 

Ans. ib) Nazi. 

3. The alleged informer is nobody but 

{a) a family member 

(b) the maid 

(c) the author. 

Ans. (a) a family member. 
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4. The son had gone out to 

(a) inform the police 

(b) buy a chocolate 

(c) play in the field. 

Ans. (h) buy a chocolate. 

5. The parents suspect the son of being 

(a) an agent of CBI 

(b) an agent of Hitler 

(c) an agent of Russia. 

Ans. {b) an agent of Hitler. 

6. At the end, the parents are quite 

(a) satisfied 

(b) doubtful 

(c) scared. 

Ans. (b) doubtful. 

7. The parents intend to hang Hitler'^ picture 

(a) out of love 

(b) out of hatreds 

(c) out of self protection. 

Ans. (c) out of self protection; 

8. The husband prepares himself for his possible arrest and puts on 

(a) a gold necklace 
{b) a silver chain 
Q (c) an iron cross. 

Ans. (c) an iron cross. 

9. The husband puts on the cross to 

(a) appease God 
{b) bribe the authorities 
(c) invoke God’s help. 

Ans. (c) invoke God’s help. 

I SHORT ANSWER TYPE QUESTIONS 

Q. 1. What is the significance of rain in the play ? 

Ans. Rain is used as a symbol of the disturbed life in Hitler’s 
Germany. The Nazi policies had disturbed the entire life of the people. 
Through rainy atmosphere the playwright brings out the inner feelings of 
his characters. 

Q. 2. Why does the wife rebuke the husband for talking about the 
Brown House ? 

Ans. The Brown House appeals to be a sort of coun where priests 
were tried and punished. The husband is critical of such places. He 
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condemns them in presence of his son, who, they allege, had gone to 
inform the police about their anti-Nazi activities. 

Q. 3. Why do parents suspect the boy ? 

Ans. The boy is a ‘nationalist’, i.e. he believes in Hitler and his 
policies. Their appears mistrust and distrust in everybody. Since the boy 
had gone out, the parents suspect him to be a Nazi agent who had gone to 
inform the police. 

Q. 4. Why does the father call the boy revengeful ? 

Ans. He suspects that the son might be against him, and he had gone 
out simply to take revenge. Since the boy was a ‘nationalist’, the father 
cannot but think of his deep involvement in Nazi movement. The mutual 
trust between people, especially between father and son, had completely 
broken. So everybody susf>ected all others^ 

Q. 5. Why do the parents want to hang Hitler’s picture ? 

Ans. It is done as a self-defence mechanism. They want to give the 
false impression that they were not anti-Hitler. 

Q. 6. Why does the husband want to put on the Iron Cross ? 

Ans. He knew that if his son informed the police, he would be 
punished and sentenced to ‘death*. In order to invoke God’s help, he wears 
an Iron Cross. 

Q. 7. Why had the boy gone out ? Do the parents believe hi*” ? 

Ans. He had gone out to buy chocolates. However, the p' ’■ents were 
not fully convinced that he had gone only for this purpose. They still 
believed that the boy was finding something from them ? That is why, a£ 
the end, they ask each other whether the boy had spoken the truth. 

□ □ □ 


r 
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Formal Letter- Writing 


Broadly speaking, letters may be said to be of three types • 

between blood relations, far off or near relatives, and friends. These vary 

in their length^d literary flourish. They ate written in a homely and 

fanuUartone. These are also called social or private letters. One does not 

mind often colloquial expressions in these letters. These letters are full of 

human affection, sincerity, warmth and love and lack the formalism of 
otricial and business letters. 

2. Open Letters or Letters to the Press or Letters to the Editor. 
These letters are meant for wide circulation in public to create public 
opinion on certain public interest matters. The Press is one of the most 
powerful instrument of public opinion. Burning issues, issues of urgent 
nature are publicly dealt so as to involve masses in them and create a 
climate for or against the government. Public grievances are redressed 

'hrough letters to editors. Even the most powerful pubHc leaders the most 

powerful governments are dreadfully afraid of adverse public criticism 
hrough the press. Government agencies often take no note of letters of 
complaint written by individuals, but when these individuals multiply and 
form some sort of fomm for the redressal of their grievances, no government 
can face them. The Press is a powerful weapon to fight corruption in high 
places and other social evils. A government which gags the press is bound 
to lose Its popularity. No press is impartial, but even an absolutely press 
is useful for public health. Government department can safely brushaside 
individual letters but they can’t throw in waste-paper bin the letters in 
newspapers. It must be remembered that these letters are published free 

of charge. Leading newspapers have provisions forpublishing such letters 

daily. The Hindustan Times, in addition to its daily columns for letters to 
the Editors, has on every Monday, the Action Une columns in which 
complaints are published in addition to the follow-up on precious complaints 
These columns increase the popularity of the newspapers. They are 
preserved with loving care and official documents for future court evidences. 
At times, letter writers don’t want to reveal their identity for various 
reasons, then they write a small note about this. No editor will ever publish 
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an anonymous letter. A letter with the name of the aggrieved party is more 
powerful than an anonymous letter. The Consumer Column in Statesman 
and Famina represent the voice of the people. 

3. Formal Letters. These letters consist of official and Business 
Letters written to persons who do not know at all or know very little. The 
essence of such letters is brevity and lucidity. Business men over the world 
are so engaged that they want to transmit to their readers the fullest and 
latest information in the least possible time. Formal letters-should be 
courteous and polite. They should be written in clear and unmistakable 
terms, without cliches and colloquial terms. One should not postscripts 
(P.S.) in business letters as it signifies lack of official preparation and 
maturity. 

Applications are also a part of Formal Letters. We are required to 
write applications to Headmasters. Principals. Directors, Bank Managers, 
Station House Officers, Station Masters. Municipal Commissioners and 
various other government, semi-government or non-government bodies. 
These letters should be brief and to the point. One should not beat about 
the bush. Facts should be supplied without the use of ornate and figurative 
language. Facts should not be presented in a distorted or twisted form. The 
clearer the presentation, the speedier the follow-up. These letters should 
be complete in all respects, as incomplete information will not get the 
writer a timely reply. These are Impersonal Letters meant to be addressed 
to impersonal officers and to be replied by impersonal staff. Long and 
ornate letters do not carry any weight. These days, officers are awfully 
busy with policy execution, planning and expansion activities. Jobs in 
offices are demarcated and the top officers do not see ail letters. The 
Personal Secretary or the Private Assistant brings the gist of important 
letters for the perusal of the officer. Long. letter repetitive and stale letters 
are just ignored. 

These letters should carry with them enclosures for the assistance of 
the staff who is responsible to reply them. TTiey should carry correct file 
number (letter number), date of despatch and other particulars to felicitate 
a fast reply. The letter writer should attach, in his support, all relevant 
documents (electrostat copies duly certified) to seek an early reply. 
Incomplete letters are often not replied to. The letter writer should 
maintain his cool in spite of grave provocations. We often write to 
government department bringing to light their injustices and unfair practices, 
undue delays and other such things. Our representation should be firm but 
polite. We should use all possible strong parliamentarian words on our 
command. We should not use objectionable words because that would 
land us into further troubles with the department. The best letter writers 
express their gravest displeasure in a polished yet firm style. The receiver 
of the letter should get the feel of annoyance of the letter writer. Personal 
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aspersions should not be used. Courtesy begets courtesy. Courtesy costs 
nothing but pays rich dividends. A business man cannot use offensive and 
damaging words against a customer who has stubbornly refused to make 
payments for the goods received by him. If the business man resorts to 
violent and aggressive letter writing, he is sure to lose his bill and market 
reputation. Good business houses never write in anger. In fact, they are 
more courteous with those that default. Late payments, non-payments or 
other such things are natural in the world of business. The letter writer 
should not generalise and pass on unpleasant comments on the working of 
all offices. Hence, the letter writer, in spite of his genuine difficulties, 
cannot carry a stick in his hand and lash those that default. 

PARTI 

BUSINESS LETTERS 

Commerce and industry are growing by leaps and bounds, and 
consequently, commercial correspondence has increased considerably. • 

Writingagoodbusinessletterisanarlbyitselfthatitcanbecultivatedwith 

care and practice. The message must be clear and explicit and the letters 
should reflect politeness and courtesy so as to evoke the right reaction from 
the party to whom the letter is written. 

The following divisions may be roughly adhered to for good business 
correspondence. 

{a) Letter Heading. Well-established business houses and other 
establishments and institutions use printed letter-heads which give the 
name, address, telephone and telex'numbers, as well as the address of the 
Head or Registered Office. The word ‘Limited’ is added to the name of the 
company when it has limited liability. The partners’ or the directors' 
names may be given in some cases. Branch offices letter-heads should 
clearly mention the address of the head office. 

The reference number of the letter is given on the left hand side at the 
top which will facilitate subsequent communication. It is better to slate 
and date and the month in full and avoid abbreviations e.g., lOthJuly, 1990 
is better than 10-7-90. 

(b) Name and address. The name and full address of the person to 
whom the letter is intended should appear on the left hand margin. 
Gilsons Enterprises. 

15-2 Khani Hama, 

Baghti Kani Pora, 

Choodora, Budgam, 

Kashmir. 

The address on the envelope should be the same as it is in the letter. 
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(c) The use of‘Messrs’. Normally ‘Messrs’ is used as a prefix if the 
company’s name includes the names of a person or persons. For example 

Messrs AH Mohammad and Sons 
Messrs N. Shah and Brother 
Messrs Narinder and Sons 

Where the name of the company does not include the name of a 
person and appears to be impersonal, the prefix ‘Messrs’ need not be used. 
To cite some examples : 

The Jammu & Kashmir Bank Ltd. 

The Indian Cables Ltd. 

Letters may be addressed to the General Manager or Secretary as the 
case may be while writing officially to limited companies, commercial 
institutions or professional associations such as ‘The Indian Cables Ltd.’, 
‘The University Teachers’ Association’ or ‘The English Forum’. In the 
case of government orquasi-govemment bodies, there are sf>ecific officers 
to whom letters should be addressed. For example, letters could be 
addressed to the Secretary of a government department, the Director of 
Public Instruction or the Commissioner of a Municipal Corporation, as the 
case may be. 

(d) The salutation. ‘Dear Sir’ is most widely used. It is a formal 
salutation. ‘Dear Mr/Shri so and so is used when a personal note has to be 
struck or when the addressee is known to the writer. If the reply comes 
addressed as ‘Dear Sir’, then it is advisable to use ,‘Dear Sir’ in the 
subsequent correspondence. 

ie) Introductory paragraph. The matter of the letter may be 
introduced. A reference to the previous letter. ‘In reply to your letter 
SP/J of the 14th September 1995’ or ‘Further to our letter I05/BS of the 
14th August,’ will enable the recipient of the letter to have an instant 
reference to the correspondence in question, and it will also secure the 
goodwill of the addressee by easing his work. The heading *Re’ is going 
out of use gradually except, perhaps, in the case of legal and government 

correspondence. 

(/) Body of the letter. If the matter is short and contains only one 
item, one paragraph is usually sufficient. If several matters are to be dealt 
with, each topic should preferable be dealt within a different paragraphs. 
The order of paragraphs should be arranged logically, to present the facts 
in the best possible way. 

(g) The conclusion. The last paragraph which is a summing up of the 
whole argument should be convincing and forceful. Avoid stereotyped 
statements like 

‘Awaiting the favour of your esteemed command’ 

‘Thanking you in anticipation of a favourable reply’ etc. 
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One can, however, assure the addressee of every attention and state 
that one hopes to have a favourable reply. 

{h) The subscription : The salutation and subscription should not 
only agree in manner and wording but also in style. 

‘Sir’ and ‘Yours very truly/sincerely* do not blend. But ‘Sir* and 
‘Yours faithfully’ agree. ‘Yourstruly* is less commonly used now-a-days. 

However, ‘Yours very truly* is compatible with ‘Dear Sir.’ The 

signature should always be in the same form. If the letter is type written, 
the common practice is for the name of the writer to be typewritten under 
the signature. 

In business correspondence, when expressing the views of the firm, 
the first person plural ‘we* is used. First person singular is used when the 
correspondent is the owner of the business, or merely stating his personal 
views. However, the usage of first person singular is not uncommon in 
some business houses. It all depends upon how one wants to convey his 
views. 

Occasionally letters of a very formal character are written in the third 
person. 

(1) Mr. Niya 2 Ahmad wishes to inform the Managing Director, 
Gilsons Enterprises Ltd., that he would be in Kena Hama, Kashmir, on the 
10th October,*95 and would be glad to know if an emergency board 
meeting could be arranged for the same day at 4 p.m. 

Bazaz House, 

Tugan, Pulwama, 

Kashmir. 

1st October, 1995. 

(2) Mr. R.K. Dhar is informed that the Executive Committee meeting 
will be held on 10th October, I995,at2p.m. at the institution premises. He 
is requested to be present for the same. 

Sd/- Managing Director 


Gil and Sons, 

Jammu—180001. 

3rd October, 1995. 

To sum up, the essentials of a good letter are : 

(1) presentation of all the details in a logical sequence, 

(2) clarity of expression, 

(3) brevity with courtesy, 

(4) accuracy of statement (that is, if a date has to be mentioned, state 
clearly : 10th October. 1995, instead of second week of October, 1995), 

(5) keeping to the point. 
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(6) to ensure that the letter is free from spelling, grammatical and 
punctuation errors. 

1. Write a letter by a firm offering goods for sale. 

GILSONS ENTERPRISES LTD. 

Gilson Enterprises Ltd 
Amir-E-Hemza Abad, 
Ghoodora, Kashmir. 

12th September, 1995. 

K.B.D. Ltd., 

17, Sanatnagar, 

Jammu—180001. ~ 

Dear Sirs, 

We have pleasure in informing you that we have just received a large 
supply of barites of excellent quality which we can offer at Rs. 45/- per 
tonne for 100 tonne lots and Rs. 42/- per tonne for 500 tonne lots lower than 
the prices quoted in our March circular. The other terms and conditions are 
the same as in the past. 

Orders have already received from others for upto 70% of the total 
consignment. We can offer you upto 1500 tonnes the offer remains open 
until noon on Friday 14th September, 1995. 

We trust you will be able to take advantage of this offer. 

Yours faithfully, 
Qudrath Ullah 
(Sales Manager) 

For Gilson Enterprises Ltd. 

2. Write a letter accepting the offer of goods for sale. 

SAI & CO. LTD. 


17, Sanatnagar 
Jammu—180001. 

29th September, 1995. 

Gilsons Enterprises Ltd., 

Amir-E-Hemza Abad 
B.K. Pora Kani Hama, 

Choodra, Kashmir. 

Dear Sirs, 

We thank you for your offer of barites contained in your letter dated 
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12th Sept. 1995. Please forward 500 tonnes at Rs. 42/- per tonne lower 
than your Miu’ch price (terms and conditions as usual) to our Sales Depot 
at your earliest convenience. Duplicate involves should be forwarded, one 
to Sales Depot and the other to our head office, a§ in the past. 

Your faithfully, 

M.M. Gilkar 
(Managing Director) 
For K.B.D. Ltd 


3. Place orders for the supply of goods. 

Mustfah Oarmems, 
Lai Chowk, 
Srinagar—190001. 
Kashmir. 

6th July, 1995. 


M/s. Gilsons Pvt. Ltd., 
M. Azad Road. 
Calcutta—700001. 


Ref. : Order No. M/441 


Dear Sirs, 

Please supply the undermentioned goods as per the terms and conditions 
of sale for bulk purchasers in force today : 


12 coats 
24 coats 
12 coats 


L.T. Jakeis 
Fur lining 
Lucy 


@ Rs. 500-00 
@ Rs. 600-00 
@ Rs. 700-00 


The above order number must be quoted on all invoices and 
correspondence. 

With regards, 


Yours faithfully, 
Mohi-u-Din 
(Sales Manager) 
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4. Letter complaining against mistake In the goods supplied. 

Shabir Metals, 

Karan Nagar, 

Srinagar 190001, (Kashmir). 
May 19, 1994^ 

M/s. Jaipur Metals and Alloys Ltd., 

Z.A. Colony. Galib Road, 

Jaipur (Rajasthan). 

Dear Sirs, 

Please refer to our order number SM/KS/ 13.4.1994. Your invoice 
and two parcels arrived today. On opening the parcels, we have found that 
one parcel contained 26 pieces of Zinc Plates and the other 40 sheets of 
Brass Plates. We are in urgent need of brass plates as we have to meet our 
commitments to our customers. Any delay will damage our goodwill in the 
state. 

This is the first lime in our dealings and transactions with you that a 
mistake in supply has occurred. I am sure that you will do your best to 
rectify the mistake and despatch the right goods. 

An early response and action will be appreciated. 

With kind regards. 

Your faithfully. 

All Mohd. Dar 
Procurement Officer. 

5. Write a letter to one of your customers granting a claim and 
assuring of better service in future. 

Union Carbide India Ltd., 
Everest House, 

B ombay—400004. 

May 10, 1995. 

M/s Shalla Radios and Electronics, 

Haba Kadal, 

Srinagar—190001. 

Your Order SRE/22A dated 12.4.1995. 

Dear Sirs. 

We learn with regret your experience with a set of Eveready Flashlight 
Batteries. Under a separate cover we are sending you a new Flashlight of 
comparable value. Fresh Eveready Batteries are included. 
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We give our customers a satisfactory service. In spite of constant 
vigil and quality control checks, certain defects do crop in due to the 
negtieence or workmen or packing staff. We have appointed new staff in 
the Packing Section and that might have led to the defective consignment. 
We assure you that we shall not repeat such a mistake in future. 

We regret the inconvenience caused to you. 

Yours faithfully. 

For Union Carbide India Ltd., 

Service Manager. 

6. Draft a sales letter introducing a new Washing Machine. 

38-R, Rajouri Garden, 

New Delhi—110021. 

16ih May, 1994. 


Dear Mrs. Sethi, 

Our New Washing Machine Chinar has been introduced to the 

market for public consumption. . . vr^.. 

Ghinar does away with that weekly drudgery, the washing day^ You 
just put your soiled clothes in press a switch and let the mach.ne do the 
work U washes fast, it rinses perfectly, it dnes well and, wtth all due 

respect to you, does it better than human hands can. 

But that’s not ail. The same machine relieves you of that three times 
a day recurring verse; the washing, and up drying. Just think how easy and 

pleaslm your job will be ! Put your glass and china in, press the button and 

taken them out clean, dry and shining. 

Comealongandseethechinarwork.Wearesure,themach.ne would 

“Tu’“owKK.^. „e.h. ..r, ce„,r. of .h. 

Will not take many minutes, but it may save you many d.fficu t hours. We 
Jn sel you .you f - an appointment with us. 

We are eagerly looking forward to your visit. 

With warm regards. 


Yours truly. 

For Goodwill Machines Ltd., 
Sales Promotion Manager. 

7. Draft a sales letter informing the customers of a new line of 
service. 
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Phone: 76842 

Car Bazar, 

Zero Bridge, 

Srinagar 190001 (Kashmir) 
16th, June 1995. 

Dear Mr. Siddiqui, 

Two years ago, we had the pleasure of supplying you with a Sunbeam 
Talbot, Model 90, and trust that it has given you a satisfactoiy ser\'ice. 

We are happy to inform you that we have been appointed Agents for 

the famous Jaguar and M.G. Cars. We can supply most models from stock 

and are prepared to accept your car in part exchange if it is in good 
condition. 

Our service station and our work shops have been enlarged and 

modernised. We can service your car speedily and efficiently. All normal 

repairs can be usually carried out during the day you leave the car with us. 

Our mechanics are factory-trained and our forecourt attendants are second 
to none for courtesy and service. 

Please call in and see us. We are sure that you will become contented 
regular customer of ours. 

With regards. 

Yours faithfully. 

For Car Bazar, 

Sales Manager. 

8. Draft a sales promotion letter announcing a special sale. 

M/s. Snowhite Limited, 
Iqbal Road. 

Ludhiana (Punjab). 

18th July, 1994. 

Musbah Traders. 

College Road, 

Srinagar-19(KX)I. 

Dear Sirs, 

The famous Liberty one-day Sale takes place on Wednesday, the 
16th August, 1993 at our showrooms in Jullundur, Chandigarh, New Delhi 
and Lucknow. We dispose quality goods to clear of stocks. 

The enclosed circular will give you a detailed chan of information. 

We have not been able to include all varieties in the information booklet. 

Let the customers select from a wide variety of quality wears for winter 
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This is the right time to remained you that you stil! have a charge 
account with us. We have missed you as one would miss an old fnend and 
hope for a renewal of our friendly commercial relations. 

With warm regards. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Snowhite Limited. 

9. Draft a letter thanking a new customer. 

J. & K. Bank Limited, 

Lai Chowk Branch. 

Srinagar-19000L 

23lh June* 1994. 


Dear Mr. Bashir, 

It is encouraging for us that you have opened a savings account with 
us I am sure thft you will love to enjoy our cordial and personalized 

services We have many schemes for the salaried class. 1 am sending you 

literature regarding these schemes. In case, you need my assistance, you 

have the liberty to walk in my office. 

The bank is yours. Please do feel free to give us positive suggestions 

for making our customer services better. 

With kind regards, c -.ut 

Yours faithfully, 

Mohd. Sultan 


10. Draft a letter asking 
mentioned as a reference. 


for credit informing from a firm 

Razdan Metals, 
Nanak Nagar, 
Jammu—180005 
4th May, 1995. 


M/s Box Metals, 
Delhi-U0006. 


Dear Sirs. 

M/s A B Metal Works, Batala (Punjab), has furnished you as a uade 
reference to seek credit facilities from us. We should be obliged if you 
could lei us know their (i) penod of transaction with you, (n) their 
creditworthiness, (Hi) their repayment capacity, and (iv) their business 

image. 
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The infoimation supplied by you will be treated as a top secret. We 
enclose herein a self-addressed and stamped cover for your use. 

An early response will be appreciated. 

With kind regards. 

Yours faithfully. 

For Razdan Metals 
Manager. 

11. Draft a letter giving a negative reply to a trade enquiry. 

Srinagar Steels, 
Lai Mandi, 
Srinagar 190009. 
6th April. 1994. 

M/s. Kashmir Steel Syndicate, 

Pahar Ganj. 

New Delhi-110055. 

Dear Sirs, 

Please refer to your confidential letter seeking information about the 
creditworthiness and business standing of M/s. Sharma Steels. 

We have very rare trade relations with them as they don’t buy from 
us bulk quantities. We have nothing against them in special but would 
recommend a caution sanction on your behalf. 

With regards. 

Yours faithfully. 

For Srinagar Steels 
Accounts Officer 

12. Write a letter in response to a trade enquiry. 

Kashmir Dry Fruits, 
Lai Chowk, 

Srinagar-190001. 

24th July, 1994. 

M/s. Gopal and Sons, 

Dry Fruit Merchants, 

Ajmal Khan Road, 

New Delhi-110005. 

Dear Sirs, 

Please refer to your trade enquiry about M/s Karim and Sons, Dry 
Fruit Merchants, Lucknow. 
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We have excellent business relations with them. They are our prized 
customers, dependable and frustworthy in every way. They show ^t 

sales results. They are prompt in payments and good in behaviour. Itisan 

honour to have customers like them. We shall not mind giving them any 
credit facility. 

With regards, 

Yours faithfully. 

For Kashmir Dry Fruits 
Sales Manager. 

13. Draft a letter to a customer who has not paid your bill. 

KBD Publishing House, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
4-M, Azad Road, 

Srinagar-190001. 

6th June, 1995. 

M/s Capital Book Depot, 

Govt. College Road, 

Islamabad (Kashmir). 

Dear Sirs, 

Please refer to our reminders dated 25th January, 28th February, 29th 
March and 3rd May regarding the outstanding payment of Rs. 3213-25 
against your order No. 24 dated 12.7.1989 and our bill F-132 dated 

13.8.1989. 

We have been maintaining excellent business relations for more than 
20 years now. You have been one of our excellent and prized customers. 
Our accountant tells us that you have never defaulted in payments. Your 
reedrd is perfect and clean. We are intrigued to note the present delay and 
silence. It is possible that you might have sent the cheque and the same 
might have been lost in the mail. 

In case you have some difficulties,"please let us know and we shall 
sort them amicably. I shall be obliged if you send the payment if not sent 
so far and oblige us. 

A line in reply will oblige us. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sona Ullah 

For KBD Publishing House 
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PART II 

4 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

14. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper giving your 
suggestions for the solution of the beggar problem. 


15/2. Amir-E-Hemza Abad, 
B.K. Pora, Chadora. 

June 18, 1995. 

The Editor, 

The Daily Aftab, 

Srinagar—190001. 


Beggars have earned a defaming name all over the world. One comes 
across herds of beggars of various age groups in various shapes and 
dresses gathered at public places. Kashmir is unfortunately counted 
abroad as a country of beggars. It is a matter of shame for us. One finds 
beggars scattered outside the Mosques and bus stands. We have hundreds 
of them near the Tourist Reservation Centres and other Recreational 
Resorts. Some of them are handicapped and invalid. But quite many of 
them are able-bodied and healthy. They depend on aims and charities. 

These are national parasites. It is the duty of the govt, to rehabilitate 
them and give them a decent living. More decent beggar homes should be 
build to house them all and engage them in useful productive activities. 
They should be made to learn certain occupations to live a better life. The 
diseased and handicapped beggars should be cured and rehabilitated. 
Begging children should be admitted to schools and given good education. 

One thing is certain. Many of the beggars won’t stay in Beggar 
Homes because they have a passion for begging and easy money. In the 
past the state has given them many facilities but they refuse to remain 
there. The state should introduce stringent laws to curb begging. The 
cooperation of voluntary organizations is much needed to curb the evil. 

Yours truly, 
Niyaz Ahmad 

% 

15. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper blaming teachers 
for not dlscha^ng their duty. 
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Zaina Kote, 

School Road, 

Srinagar-190012. 

July 13, 1994. 

The Editor, 

The Srinagar Times, 

Srinagar 190001. 

Dear, 

Is not it a fact that the teachers have lowered their honour because of 
their unconcern for their students ?r Many more reasons could be found to 
explain the decline in teachers' prestige in Kashmir. 

Sheikh Noor-u-Din Wali rightly says that teachers not only inform 
but also inspire their students. Teachers are the builders of a nation’s 
present and future. They build nations in and outside class-rooms. Their 
taught emulate them, idealize and worship them. / 

The image of the teacher as father, guide and philosopher has been 
eroded. Teachers of today (not all of them) have started behaving like mill 
workers shouting filthy slogans. Many of them (at least male teachers) are 
more interested in individual tuitions, groups tuitions and other written 
work. They are no more interested in class-room leaching. They teach 
students indifferently and force them to have tuitions. It is sad that some 
teachers lake tuitions of their own class students. Questions papers are 
leaked and solved to promote those that are taught by them at home. 

Teachers are slack in their duty. They don’t stimulate interest in their 
subjects. They advise children to buy cheap guide notes. They have given 
up the difficult path of guiding. 

Partly parents are also to blame for this muddle. If teachers (at least 
some devoted and conscientious) punish students, their parents report 
against them to the authorities. Thus, teachers who are willing to teach 
have stopped taking interest in their job. 

Thus, the parents, the govt., and the teachers should sit together and 
evolve a code of conduct or binding on all. Teachers should be given good 
salaries and a place of honour as the ‘guru’. 


. Yours faithfully. 

, P.K Dhar 

16. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper condemning the 
dowry system. 
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120, Bal Garden, 
Srinagar-190009. 
14th August, 1994. 

The Editor, 

The Kashmir Times, 

Residency Road, 

Jammu-180001. 

Sir, 


It is shocking that India and Greece, the t,wo ancient civilizations 
have still faith in dowry system. Dowry is a social evil—an evil which has 
eaten into the very vitals of this nation. Dowry as a gift—perhaps one 
should not mind. But dowry as a precondition of marriage is condemnable. 

How many young girls have been forced to commit suicide because 
their parents could not marry them off with decent doweries ? How many 
wives are even today burnt alive because they have brought in sufficient 
dowries? It is a stigma on the face of all of us. He who claims to be modem 
bum our wives like cannibals. 


It is sad that even the richest of the rich demand dowries. Marriages 
are settled after settled dowries. It is a country of men where there are no 
human beings. Here bridegrooms are auctioned for gold and coins. Merits 
of the match are secondary, money matters the most. 

Dowry demand has brought women down in society. They are 
looked upon as burden. The government should bring effective measures 
to curb this evil. Young men and women should form themselves into 
squads opposed to dowry. There should anti-dowry clubs and associations 
in each part of the countiy. Dowry takers and dowry givers should be 
condemned. The state can finance all marriages giving uniform dowries 
from the state funds. These funds could be levied from the people. 

Girls have to be more active than tlie^ are todav. They have to show 
men ih;i. place They have to fight privileged male population. They 
si ould 50^.r seals in -.cirblics an J parliament as they arc 50% of the total 
e!cc*ora‘c in ihis ccoiitry. Thc> should agitate against this evil. 

People will sleep a happ> sleep if dowry were to be abolished. 


Yours faithfully, 
Qudrath Ullah 


17. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper condemning the 
nuie behaviour of college students. 
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140, Iqbal Colony, 
Bernina, Srinagar-190009. 
24th March, 1995. 


The Editor, 

The Samachar Post, 
Srinagar-190001. 



Of late we have been reading with utter disgust news items about the 
fast-spreading vandalism and hooliganism in colleges all over Kashmir. 
These agitational approaches do not augur well for our country. We 
expect our educated college and university students to behave in a 
responsible manner. College students are a privileged lot. They are being 
financed by the tax-payer’s money. They have forgotten their duty to 
themselves and to their nation. 

Very often they go on strikes damaging public property. We have 
witnessed hold-ups, unruly mobs, shouting filthy slogans and making 
obscene gestures towards others. It is said that when they are asked to buy 
tickets in local buses, they start shouting at the bus crew. They clamour for 
free cinema tickets and passes. If they are asked to be regular in classes, 
they demonstrate and coerce authorities into scrapping attendance 
requirements. 

I suggest that the government and all political parties should leave 
students untouched by their sinister political motives. Active political 
involvement of students in politics has destroyed time tested educational 
and cultural institutions. 

Yours faithfully. 

Asif Iqbal. 

18. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper discussing a 
difficult and out of course question paper. 

234, Residency Road. 

Srinagar-190001. 

November 15. 1994. 

The Editor, 

Wadi-Ki-Awaz, 

The Bund, Srinagar-190001. 

Sir, 

The question paper in General English in the recently held Jammu 
and Kashmir State Staff Selection Commission was too difficult for the 
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students to answer. Almost all the candidates in the examination were 
tenth passed students. Very few of them were graduates. These students 
appeared to be considered for the jobs of clerks in the state offices. 

The essays were beyond their comprehension. They were asked to 
write on two out of the total three essay (a) If I were my father, (b) Two 
and two make five, and (c) Life is a dreamy stuff. How could the 
Commission expect matriculates to answer such abstract and imaginative 
topics ? 

Questions on grammar were more difficult. There was no choice in 
any of the questions. Students were asked to correct spellings while more 
than fifty per cent of the words were correctly spelled. The questions 
confused even the best students. 

There were as many as 19 questions and all of them were to be 
answered in V/i hours. There were horrible spelling mistakes, wrong 
sentence structure in the questions paper. 

I request the Commission to re-assess the question paper before 
assessing the answer-script of the candidates. 

Yours faithfully. 

Peerzada Ali Mohd. 

19. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper condemning mass 
copying in Examination of the Board. 

Chinkra Mohalla, 
Habakadal, 

Srinagar-190001. 

27th November. 1994. 

The Editor, 

The Ai-muktar, 

Islamabad, Kashmir. 


Sir, 

It appears that the use of unfair means at the Annual Board Examination 
has become a rule rather than an exception. It is no secret that almost all 
examination centres located in remote villages allow free copying. The 
anti-cheating squads of the Board hardly visit these centres. There are 
roughs and toughs and city centres. Political pressures are used to cheat in 
the examination. Policemen appointed on centres in fact help the students 
cheat. They pass answers to the respective rooms for consideration. 
Books are freely used in answering questions in many centres. 

The Board is seized of this problem but is 1 think helpless because of 
political interference. It is a sad comment on our educational system. Our 
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students fare miserably in various competitions because cheating is not 
common there. 

1 request the government and the Board to aw^ disciplinary punishment 
to curb this evil. 


Yours faithfully, 
Kiran Kumar Mehta 

20. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper condemning black 
marketing of essential goods. 

Amir-E-Hemza Abad, 
Kani Hama, B.K. Pora, 
Tehsil Choondra, Badgam 
6th November, 1994. 

The Editor 
The Daily Aftab, 

Srinagar-190001. 



Hoarders, profiteering merchants and black-marketeers are thriving 
these days. They connive with the stale government employees and 
charge at will for the essential even rational items. If someone raises his 
voice, he is silenced by their roughs and toughs. 

Kerosene is not available these days in the valley. It is a rationed 
item. The ration-card holders are refused kerosene by the depot holders on 
the pretext that the supplies have not reached them. Innocent and illiterate 
masses do not organise and react. Shopkeepers, hotel managers and other 
establishments gel kerosene no demand. Same is the case with other items 
of daily use. 

I request the slate government to do something immediate to help the 
masses. 


Yours faithfully, 
Javeed Iqbal 

21. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper about the non¬ 
availability of N.C.E.R.T. Text-books. 
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Mohalla Mahman, 
Islamabad, Kashmir, 
March 13. 1995. 

The Editor, 

The Srinagar Times, 

Srinagar-190001. 


Sir, 

N.C.E.R.T. Text-books have been prescribed in Jammu and Kashmir 
State Schools. The School Education Board of the Slate has printed very 
few titles for the use in the State. It depends on the N.C.E.R.T. for the 
supply of books. 

It is very sad that books are not available even after four months of the 
start of the academic session. Queries addressed to the Chairman, State 
Board and N.C.E.R.T. remain unanswered. Some of the government 
books are pirated and sold in black-market. Local Booksellers are making 
fortune. They sell books on premium. They charge rupees five for the 
binding whereas the book costs only rupees three. People are just helpless. 
They don't know what to do. Teachers have nothing to teach. The 
academic session is fast running. What will happen to students taking their 
Boards annual examination in 1990? I request the government to sell these 
books from co-operatives so as to avoid harassment to people. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. Sufferer 

(Name : Prem Kumar Mehta) 

Name not to be disclosed. 

22. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper complaining of 
open manholes near a children’s school. 

Fateh Kadal, 

Malik Angan, 

Srinagar-190001, 

20th September, 1994. 

The Editor, 

The Daily Aftab, 

Budshah Chowk, 

Srinagar-190001. 

Sir, 

Recently we have had a series of near fatal accidents in our locality 
due to the open manholes. In the nights and during the rainy season, when 
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visibility is poor, there have been many cases of elderly persons stumbling 
over these manholes. The other day, a lady did stumble over a manhole but 
luckily escaped from getting seriously hurt. As there is a children’s school 
nearby, we are in constant dread that a child may slip and fall into a 
manhole. When it rains, the road is flooded, as is the case with the other 
roads, and the open manholes, are a death-trap to the unwary and the 

playful children. 

The streets are not well-lit and often the manhole covers are stolen. 
The hazards caused by open manholes are too dangerous for any citizen to 
keep quiet in the matter. 

Will the authorities concerned either devise manhole covers which 
do not attract thieves or pay prompt attention by sending the officials 
concerned regularly to check and ensure that these death-traps are promptly 
covered ? Otherwise, it will be only a question of lime before serious 
accidents occur involving loss of lives of innocent children. 

Yours faithfully, 
Bashrath Ahmad 

23. Write a letter to the press complaining of eve-teasing near the 
bus stops. 

Rambagh, 

Srinagar-190015, 
20th August, 1994. 

The Editor, 

The Wadi-Ki-Awaz, 

The Bund, Srinagar. 

Dear Sir, 

I wish to draw your attention to the irresponsible behaviour of youths 
and even some middle-aged gentlemen, near our bus-stops, and school/ 
college gales. Not only do we have to put up with obscene posters, but also 
have to see our young women harassed and teased while they wait for a 

bus. 

The other day, two young ladies were standing at a distance from the 

bus-stop, obviously to avoid these‘road-side Romeos . As soon as the bus 

came, they started running to get into the already over-crowded bus. These 
‘romeos’ who were standing nearby, made such vulgar comments about 
them, that I, a sixtyfive-year old man, had to blush and close my ears. 

These incidents have become quite common. I wish to suggest that 
the ‘Daktar Islam” should post a voluntary welfare worker near these bus- 
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stops during the rush-hours and, if necessary, enroll the help of the women 
police also. Unless this menace is curbed, our young girls and women 
coming from sheltered backgrounds, will get intimidated and might in due 
course, refuse to do even their ordinary daily shopping. Instead of helping 
the cause of emancipation of woman, we seem to be going back to the Dark 
Ages by tolerating the unseemly behaviour of these men and their like who 
indulge in eve-teasing. 

Kindly take such steps as possible to put an end to such acts of 
intimidation of women, which alone can help preserve our rich tradition 
and culture which have always held our women in deep reverence. 

Yours faithfully, 
Abdul Rasheed 


PART III 

LEAVE AND OFFICE APPLICATIONS 

Some of the most frequently written letters are those written by 
employees to their superiors asking for leave of absence when their 
offices/factories are functioning. Most of these letters are written in a 
particular form. The reason for asking for leave should be explicitly stated 
and the date or dates when leave is required must be given clearly. 

Some examples are given for you to study. 

24. Write on application for medical leave. 

The Manager, 

Bazaz Carpets, 

Kani Hama, B.K, Pora 
Srinagar. 

Sir, 

4 

Kindly grant me casual leave for today and tomorrow, 25th and 26th 
November, 1990. My mother has taken ill and I have to admit her in a 
hospital and look after her. 

Thanking you, 


Your’s faithfully. 




Raj Nath Koul 
Supervisor 
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25. Write an application for casual leave. 

The Headmistress, 

Govt. Girls High School, 

China Chowk, Islamabad. 

Madam, 

My daughter, Meena, was knocked down by a scooter, and I had to 
admit her in a nursing home for observation. She is just two years old and 
needs my presence and attentions. I have to be with her. Kindly grant me 
two days’ casual leave, for 25th and 26th of August. 1994. 

Thanking you. 


Yours faithfully, 

Sheela Koul 
(Sc. Master) 

25th August. 1994. 


26. Draft a leave letter. 

The Head of the Depti.. 
Department of Electronics. 
Sanat Nagar. 

Srinagar-190005. 


25th November, 1995. 


Dear Sir, 

My brother. Dr. Dhar. has come down from the States, and would be 

leaving for Delhi by tomorrow morning’s night. 

As we have to consult a lawyer on some family matters. 1 will not be 
in a position to attend office today. Kindly grant me casual leave for today, 

1 ith November. 

Thanking you. 


Yours faithfully. 


M Dhar 

Jr. Scientific Officer. 
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27. Write a leave letter. 

The Director, 

State Institution of Education, 

M. Azad Road, 

Srinagar. 

Sir, 

$ 

I have some urgent personal work in connection with my sister’s 
marriage. Kindly grant me casual leave for the 25th and 26th of September 
1990. 

Thanking you, 


25ih September. 1994 


Yours faithfully, 

Lakshman Sharma, 
Jr. Asstt. 


28. Write an application to the Head of your Section for four 
days’ medical leave. 

The Section Officer, 

Establishment Section (//), 

Kashmir University, 

Srinagar. 



I wish to inform you that I have been laid down with flu for the last 
two days. I am unable to move. The doctor has advised me complete rest 
to recover my health. I shall be obliged if I am granted four medical leave 
w.e.f. 14.8.1994. The Medical Certificate is attached here to. 

With thanks. 


Yours faithfully, 

R.D. Raina 
Sr. Asstt. 

14th August. 1990 
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29. Write an application to the Principal of your college for leave. 

The Principal, 

Regional Engineering College. 

Srinagar-190006. 


Sir, 

I am a student of Isl Year at your college. My sister is going to marry 
on 23.9.1994 at Poonch. I am the only male member in the family. My 
parents need my help at this time. I shall be grateful to you if you kindly 
grant me leave for one week w.e.f. 20-9-1990. The reauest letter from my 
father is attached hereto. 

With thanks. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sundar Singh 

18th September. 1990. Roll No. 2192 (I year) 

Section B 

30. Write an application for leave for an emergency work. 

Mir Manzil. 

Raj. Bagh, 

Srinagar-190001. 

The Assistant Registrar (Secretary), 

Kashmir University. 

Srinagar. 

Sir. 

% 

Last night. I received an express cable from home that my father had 
fallen off a roof and that he was seriously ill. He was admitted to the 
hospital. He needs my presence and attendance. I shall be obliged if you 
kindly sanction me leave for 15 days w.e.f. 16-8-1994. I am sending the 
key to my cupboard through the messenger. 

With thanks. 


Yours faiihfully. 
Muddassir Iqbai 

17th August, 1993. 

Enclosure : 

The cable in original. 
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31. Write an application to the Head of your office seeking his 
permission to apply for a higher job. 

Bagh Dilawar Khan, 
Srinagar-190002. 

The Principal, 

Islami College, 

Hawal, Srinagar. 

Sir, 

I have been working as a clerk in the college for the last 11 years. I 
have passed M.Com. Examination from Kashmir University in first 
division. With your prior permission, I wish to put in application for the 
jobof a lecturer in the University. I shall be grateful if you kindly give me 
a ‘no Objection Certificate’ for the purpose. 

With thanks, 

Yours faithfully, 
Manzoor Ahmad 

r4ih July, 1994. 

32. Write an application to the Head of your department for an 
advance to construct your own house. 

23, Nag Bani, Mud, 
Jammu 190002. 

24th March, 1990. 

The Bank Manager, 

J. and K. Bank Limited, 

General Bus Stand, Branch. 

J ammu— 190001. 

Sir. 

I have been allotted a plot by the State Housing Corporation. I wish 
to construct a house on this plot in the near future. I shall be obliged if I 
am sanctioned the House-Building Advance as per the rules of the Bank. 

I am submitting the prescribed form for the loan duly filled in. I am also 
enclosing the relevant documents needed to sanction the loan. I shall be 
obliged if an early action is taken so as to avoid the cost escalation. 

With thanks, 

' Yours faithfully. 
Qudraih Ullah 
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33. Write an application for the refund of money deposited with 
a bank. 


The Manager. 
J&KBank, Ltd., 
Fateh Kadal Branch, 
Srinagar-190001. 


Dear Sir, 


I hold a Fixed Deposit Receipt No. AB/14929 dated 23-9-1991. 

I deposited Rs. five thousand with you on that day. My FDR 
22-9-1994 I shall be grateful to you if the amount mentioned m the FDR 
is refunded to me as 1 have to arrange the marriage of my daughter. 


I enclose a copy of the FDR for your perusal. 
With thanks, 


Yours faithfully. 


Nusrath Arra 


12th October, 1994. 

PART IV 

application for jobs 

34. Draft an application in response to an advertisement for a 
Stenographer. 

The Personal Manager, 

Post Box. 1099, 

The Kashmir Times, 

Jammu-180001. 

Dear Sir 

In response to your insertion in the Kashmir Times dated 22-6-1994 
1 offer my services for the post of a stenographer in your concern. 1 furnish 

my particular below for your perusal. 

1 am a young man of twentyfive. 1 graduated from S.P. College, 

Srinagar in first division. I have three years working experience in 
secretarial practice. 1 have also passed the Diploma in Secret^ial Practice 
from Institute of Secretariat Practice, Delhi. I have done an additional six- 

month course from Y .W .F.A. 

1 have been working with Delhi K.B.D. Publishers, Snnagar for over 
six years. I am anxious to accept challenging jobs to better my career 
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prospects. My present employers are pleased with me but they will nou, 
stand in the way of my career advancement ts 

I have done by correspondence courses in Printing technology and 
copy editing. I have been designing books for my present employers. I 
have applied to your concern to seek an advance in pay and field of 
operation. 

I am a competent stenographer as well. I take 160 to 175 words a 
minute and I type 90 words a minute neatly without any mistake. 

I am getting Rs. 2100/- a month from my present employers whose 
certificate of commendation is attached hereto. I expect a rise in my 
salary. I can commendation is attached hereto. I expect a rise in my salary. 

I can join at a month’s notice to my employers. 

The following persons have offered to stand referees for me. 

1. Prof. Zahoor Ahmad Mir, 

t 

S.P. College, 

Srinagar. 

2. Mr. Snaullah, 

Kashmir Book Depot, 

Maulana Azad Road, 


Srinagar. 

With thanks. 


Your faithfully, 


Shama Maqdoomi, 
15-Channa Mohalla, 

13th July, 1995. Chattabal, Srinagar-190004. 

35. Draft an application for the post of a salesman. 

15, Raja Garden, 
Jammu-180001, 

15th September, 1994. 

The Personal Manager, 

I 

Tata Electric Locomotive Co., 

Jamshedpur-18. 

Dear Sir, 

I have come to know from very reliable sources that you have an 
opening for a salesman in the Tools Department. I wish to volunteer my 
services for the same. I offer my bio-data as under : 
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I graduated from Kashmir University obtaining lS9c marks in 
Mechanical Physics with a special paper in Instrumentational Physics. I 
have also done a Diploma in Tool Designing and Maintenance from 
Y.M.C.A. New Delhi. At present I am pursuing a course in maintenance 

of Tools pertaining to Computers. 

I have put in four years of excellent service in the Erection Division 
of Siemens Engineering and Manufacturing Company of India Limited 
and have ample confidence for the post lying vacant with you. 1 started my 
first job as a works engineer in a local engineering workshop manufacturing 

motor parts. 

I like my Job so well. I have enjoyed the trust and confidence of my 
employers. The certific.ate issued by my Managing Director will prove my 
worthiness in the Job. I have proved myself as a useful salesman. My 
present employers are not in a mood to leave me but they will not stand in 

the way of my career bettering. 

1 am fully satisfied with my present job getting nice emoluments and 
status. I am interested in undertaking great challenges and proving my 
capacity for belter works. My present employers have no plans for 
expansion in computer and technology. Yours is the firm which has such 
ambitious projects. I hope I would have glorious moments of work in your 

institution. 

I shall be available for a personal interview when required. 1 am 
enclosing the attested copies of my degrees and certificates. The following 
persons have shown their willingness to stand references for me. 

1. Mr. L.M. Tandon. Managing Director. Chinar Engineering 
Corporation. 21. Azad Road, New Delhi-110001. 

2. Mr. R.P. Dastur. Personnel Manager, United Machine Tools. 
22. D.D.A. Industrial Complex. New Delhi-110009. 

3. Mr. P.K. Chidambaram. Accounts Officer, Larsen and Toubro. 
Indian Express Building. New Delhi-110002. 

With thanks. 


Yours faithfullv. 
Abdul Karim Malik 

36. Write an application to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to get 
information about financial assistance abroad. 
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121, Sanat Nagar. 

Srina*’?(r-I900I5. 

Kashmir. 

25th April, 1995. 

The Assistant Secretary (Foreign Assignments), 

Foreign Financial Assistance Desk, 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Shastri Bhawan, 

New Delhi—110001. 

Dear Sir, 

I am a science graduate with distinctions at all level. I have come to 
know from advertisements in various newspapers that the Govt, of India 
is sponsoring candidates for foreign assistance in Commonwealth countries 
in the current academic session. I have done my graduation from Kashmir 
University obtaining 82% marks in the aggregate. I have specialised, 
thereafter, in Non-Conventional Oil Technology, Environmental Pollution 
and Soil Forest Preservation. I understand that some of the foreign 
countries are willing to accept scholars in these fields. 

I shall be obliged if you kindly send me the complete information 
about submitting applications for these positions. I am sending a Postal 
Order for twenty rupees for mailing and other expenses. Please send me 
the prescribed application form and other relevant information and oblige. 

An early action will be appreciated. 

Yours faithfully. 
Gulam Rasool Dar. 

37. Write an application for the post of a librarian in a school. 

The Principal, 

Bum Hall School, 

Srinagar. 

Sir. 

In response to your advertisement for the post of a librarian in your 
school, I wish to submit my particulars. 

Name Miss Nighath Nargis 

Address 23, Govt. Colony. Bernina. Srinagar-19(XX)9. 

Edu. Quals. Passed B.A. (Hons.) in English from Kashmir 

University. 
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Work Exp. 


Salary 

References 


Passed B.Lib. from Kashmir University. 

Passed M. Lib. Aligarh University. 

Worker as Assistant Library Professional in 
Kashmir University. 

Worked as Library Professional for three years 
in State Library, Lai Mandi. 

At present I am working as ad-hoc librarian in 
Springwales School, Baramulla. 

I am prepared to accept the govt, pay scales. 
Sri P.K. Dhar. Librarian, Springwales School, 
Baramulla, Kashmir. 

Mrs. Karuna Bhatnagar, Librarian, Jammu 
University, Jammu. 


I shall be obliged if I am given a chance to work with you. 


16th September, 1994. 


Yours faithfully, 
Miss Nighath Nargis 


38. (a) Write an application for the post of laboratory assistant/ 
attendant in a college. 


The Pnncipal, 

Si. Joseph College, 

Baramulla. Kashmir. 

Dear Madam, 

Please refer to your advertisement inviting applications for the post 
of lab. attendants in Chemistry in your college. I wish to apply for the 
same. I submit my particulars hereunder ; 

I have done my graduation with Physics. Chemistry and Math as my 
main subjects from Kashmir University, obtaining 60% marks in the 
aggregate. I have worked as daily wages lab. attendant in Chemistry in the 
local Kanya Vidyalaya for three years. 1 have attached a certificate to that 
effect. At present I am jobless. Prof. R.K. Raina. Department of 
Chemistry at your college has promised to be my referee. 
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I shall be obliged if I am given a chance to serve you. 

With regards. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sualia Wasim. 

19th November, 1994. 

Miss Sualia Wasim, 

23, Jawahar Nagar, 

Srinagar-190009. 

38. (b) Here is an advertisement from “The Aftab” dated 24th 
November, 1995, is given below : 

Wanted Lfecturer in Mathematics, QualiUcation: M.A.orM.Sc. 
I or II class, preferably with B.Ed. Applications must reach the 
Undersigned with a passport size photograph and complete Bio-data 
within 10 days—Principal, Iqbal Institution Bernina. 

Let us now draft an application in response to this advertisement. 

The Principal, 

Iqbal Institution, Bernina, 

Srinagar—190005. 


Sir, 

With reference to the advertisement in The Aftab, dated 24lh November, 
1990,1 wish to apply for the post of a Mathematics Lecturer. 

I enclose my bio-data on a separate sheet, 1 am at present working as 
a part-timer in a local college. Though I have been teaching in colleges all 
along. I feel that I will be able to communicate at the high school level as 
well without any difficulty. 

I am doing research on the modalities of statistical probabilities in a 
linear equation. Mine is mostly a theory-oriented subject and, therefore, 
I can pursue my research wherever I am stationed. 

I am deeply interested in teaching and am confident of giving 
satisfaction to my superiors in the discharge of my duties. 

1 uurs laithfiilly, 
Ashok Kumar Koul 

Address 

Ashok Kumar Koul, 

15—Iqbal colony, 

Islamabad (Kashmir). 
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References : 

1. " Prof. A.K. Koul, 

Head. Deptt. of Mathematics, 

Atiantnag College. 

Srinagar 

2. Dr. R.M. Sethi, 

Professor of Mathematics. 

S.P. College 

■ Srinagar. 

BIO-DATA 

(Let us follow the same order as before) 

Ashok Kumar Koul. 
P.K. Koul. 
14-10-1968. 
Unmarried. 


Name 

Father’s Name 
Date of Birth 
Marital status 


Educational Qualifications : 

Matric—J.K. Board : March 1980—1st Class. 

P.U.C.—J.K. Board July 1981—Ist.Class. 

B.A.—Kashmir University July 1985—Isl Class. 

M.A. (Maths) from Kashmir July 1987—Isi Class. 
University, Srinagar with 83.5% 

Assisted the research wings at O.U. and E.C.I.L. in computer 
programming. 

Officiated as statistician in The Institute of Economics, in their 
research wing. 

WorA: experience : 

Part-time Lecturer in Islamia College 2 months 

G. M. College, Srinagar 4 months 

Regional Engineering College 2 months. 

39. Write an app! ration for the job of a salesman. 
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Amir-E-Hemza Abad. 
New Colony, 

Kani Hama, B.K. Pora, 
Tehsil Choodora, 
Kashmir. 

The Personal Manager. 

Rao and Rao Carpet Exports. 

Khursoo. Raj Bagh. 

Srinagar—190009. 

Dear Sir. 

I am replying to your advertisement in “The Kashmir Times’* asking 
for applications for the post of a Sales Supervisor. I think 1 will be able to 
do justice to the job as I am keen on making ‘selling’ my career, and would, 
therefore, give my full attention to the job. 

I am twenty-three years old tall, and weight 68 kgs. My health is 
excellent, and my eye-sight is normal. I an unmarried. 

I passed Matric from J.K. Board, and graduated from Kashmir 
University. I have been consistently securing a high second class, and 
have obtained distinction in the subject of Business Organisation at the 
M.Com. examination. I appeared for the Business Management Course 
Examination conducted by the Kashmir University in June 1989, and I 
hope to secure a high second class. Throughout my educational career. I 
have worked for one student organization orthe other. I have obtained *A’ 
certificates in swimming 2iX\6.kabaddi. 

Even as a student in the college, I worked as a part-time salesman in 
various organizations. With my educational qualification and work- 
experience I feel confident of discharging my duties to your satisfaction, 
if I am given the opportunity. In case I am offered the job, I can report to 
duty immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 

25th September, 1995. Abdul Salam 

40. Write an application for the job of a clerk. 

The Manager, 

Kashmir Tour and Travels Limited. 

The Bund. 

Srinagar-19CXX) I. 

Dear Sir, 

I came to know through a friend that there is vacancy in your office 
for a clerk, I wish to submit my application for the same. 
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1 am a second class B. Com. graduate from Kashmir University. 
Srinagar. I have passed my higher typewriting examination, both in 
English and Urdu. I worked as an Junior Assistant in Indo-Kashmir 
Carpets, in a leave vacancy, from March 1989 to June 1990. 

If given an opportunity, I will endeavour to do my best to give 

satisfaction to my superiors. 

Yours faithfully. 
Ghulam Mustaffa 

15th October, 1990 
Address : 

Ghulam Mustaffa Khan, 

Nikas, Pulwama. 

Kashmir. 

41. Draft an application for the job of a clerk. 

The Manager. 

Shah Abbas Travels Ltd., 

B.Road. 

Srinagar— 190005. 


Sir, 

Recently I came to know that you are looking for a clerk, as the lady 
who was working with you got married and left the job. I request your 
gracious permission to submit my humble application for the vacant post 
of a clerk in your reputed company. 

1 am twenty-three years old and have passed my B. Com. examination 
in the second class from Kashmir University, Srinagar in 1990. I have 
passed my higher typewriting both in Engligh and Urdu and can submit my 
certificates whenever asked for, along with other testimonials. I also 
worked as an Junior Assistant for a year in a leave vacancy in Indo- 
Carpets, a sister concern of Indo-Kashmir Carpets. My only brother has 
been given a job, but as we are a large family, with four more sisters. I too 
must work. 

Sir, considering all this, kindly give me the good opportunity to serve 
your firm, and also help a poor family. 

I will endeavour to do my level best to give satisfaction to my 
superiors, if I am given the chance. 
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With high respects. 

Yours faithfully, 
Abdul Majid Bakshi, 
Syeed Ali Akbar, 
New Fateh Kadal, 

19th July, 1994. Srinagar-190001. 

PARTY 

SOME MORE OFFICIAL LETTERS 

1. A lecturer to the Head of the Department. 

The Head of the Department, 

Department of English, 

M.E.T. College. 

Sopore, Kashmir. 


Sir, 

I have to reach the air-port to receive a few foreign visitors so I cannot 
attend the college on 12-9-1994. Please sanction me casual leave for the 
day and oblige. I am attaching the leave proforma duly filled in. Please 
pass this application to the Principal. 

With thanks. 

Yours sincerely. 
Abdul Rahim 

11th December. 1994. 

2. An Assistant Librarian to the Chief Librarian. 

The Chief Librarian, 

Kashmir University Library, 

Srinagar-190006. 

Sir, 


I have to reach the air-port to receive a few foreign visitors. I will not 
be in a position to attend the office on 12th and 13th September 1994. I am 
sending the keys to the office through the messenger. 

With thanks. 


14th September, 1Q94 


Yours faithfully, 
Mohd. Amin 
Librarian 
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3. A salesman to the Manager of a shop. 

The Manager, 

Bata Show Room. 

Lai Chowk, 

Srinagar-190001. 

Dear Sir, 

I have to be at home today as my son-in-law and daughter are 
reaching the town for a short stay. I shall not be able to attend the shop 
today. Please grant me one day casual leave for 12-12-1994 and oblige. 

With thanks. 

12th December, 1990. Yours faithfully, 

Baldev Singh Raina 
Salesman. 

4. As Assistant Director to the Chairman, Social Service Board. 

The Chairman, 

Social Service Board, 

Jaihmu and Kashmir Government, 

New Secretariat, Srinagar. 

. 

Dear Sir, 

I am not feeling well. I have been advised rest for two days. Please 
grant me casual leave for 15th and 16th November, 1994 and oblige. I am 
attaching the medical certificate issued by the Chief Medical Office. I am 
also sending the files to you as these are needed for tomorrow’s meeting. 
I am available on phone No. 75973 iacase you need certain clarifications 
for tomorrow’s meeting. 

With thanks. 


12th November, 1994. 


Yours faithfully, 

Abdul Rehman 
Assistant Director 


5. 

hand-n 


Write a letter on behalf of a firms offering for sale 
ade hardboard files. 


— 20,000 
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Bittoo Novelties. 

124, Naiwara, Lucknow. 
15th December, 1994. 

M/s Kashmir Book Depot, 

Booksellers and Publishers, 

M. Azad Road, 

Srinagar-190001. 

Dear Sirs. 

We are producers of excellent paper novelties. Our products are 
exported to European and Gulf countries. We have export surplus in slock. 
At present we are planned to dispose of 20,000 hand-made hardboard files 
for sales. These files will be sold to bulk purchasers at lucrative discount. 
We are enclosing our trade practices and other relevant information. 

In case you need any additional information, you are free to write to 
our Head Office at Lucknow. We shall be grateful to entertain your’ 
queries. 

Assuring you of our best services. 

Yours faithfully. 
Ramlal Gupta 
Sales Manager 
For Bittoo Novelties 

6. Write a letter on behalf of a firm offering for sale 150 hand- 
painted walnut wood screens. 

Himalaya Furnishers, 
Residency Road, 

Lucknow, 

' 27th December, 1993. 

Gentlemen, 

We have for bulk purchasers 150 hand-painted walnut screens of the 
finest workmanship and quality. At the present the selling price of each of 
the walnut screen is Rs. 5,000. We are planned to clear our stocks for the 
new arrivals. We have decided to dispose of these screen at 20% discount 
to bulk buyers only. We shall receive with pleasure any trade enquiry 
about these goods. You are most welcome to inspect them at our show 
room at Lucknow. 

With best regards. 

Yours faithfully. 
Din Mohd. 
For Himalaya Furnishers 
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7. Write a letter rejecting the offer of hand-made hardboard 

files. 

Kashmir Book Depot, 

M. Azad Road, Srinagar, 
30lh December, 1995. 

M/s Bittoo Novelties, 

124, Naiwara, 

Lucknow. 

Dear Sirs, 

We have received your circulars offering for bulk sale the hand-made 
hardboard files. We have been buying your products regularly. These 
files are much in demand. But at present we have a large stock of these 
files. We are not in a position to buy them now. We shall be needing your 

services in the near future. 

With regards. 

Yours faithfully. 

Sona Ullah. 
Sales Executive. 

8, Write a letter accepting the Isu walnut screens. 

Green Furnishers 
College Road. 

Sopore, (Kashmir). 

31st December. 1993. 

M/s Himalaya Furnishers. 

Residency Road. 

Lucknow. 

Dear Sirs, 

Please refer to your offer to sell 150 walnut screens to bulk buyers. 
We have sold twenty pieces of this quality in the last year. The screens are 
very costly and we find very few customers coming forward to buy them. 

We are prepared to lift the stocks in case you are willing to lower the 
price by 30% than offered at present. A line in reply will oblige. 

With thanks. 

Yours faithfully, 

SdJ- 

For Green Furnishers 
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9. Write a letter to a newspaper editor complaining of noise 
pollution as there are too many marriage halls in the locality with the 
loud-speakers blaring all the time. 


15/2, Fateh Kadal, 
Malik Angan, 
Srinagar-190001. 
October 15. 1990. 

The Editor, 

The Roshni, 

Srinagar-190001. 


Sir. 

Loud-speakers are a source of regular noise pollution throughout the 

day. Even nights are more than noisy these days. There are many marriage 

halls near the locality, private and public both. There are Govt, community 
Hal Is let but to people to celebrate their functions and festivals. There are 
commercial organisation as offering many halls for hire. One does not find 
moments of relaxation and peace. 

There are students and sick persons in the house around. No one 
thinks for them. I request the government and other authorities to regulate 
the use of these halls. Loud-speakers should not be used after ten in the 
night. Even in day hours loud-speakers should be played at a low pitch. 

Let the right-thinking people cooperate together and find a remedy 
for this menace. 


Yours truly, 
Niyaz Ahmad. 

10. Write to a welfare association requesting them to take care 
of the leprous beggars near the market. 

11. Write a letter to The Secretary, S.P.C.A., suggesting that 

horses should not be made to drag heavy cartloads of freshly skinned 
hides from which blood is still dipping. 



formal letter writing 

Resident’s Welfare Association, 
Govt. Colony, 

Srinagar-190009, 

15th June, 1994. 

The Secretary, 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty of Animals, 

Srinagar. 


Dear Sir, 

It is an unseemly and unpleasant sight seeing emacated horses 

transporting freshly skinned hides with blood oozing from 

scene is repulsive and nauseating. It spread rottenness and odious smell al 

around. The government should not permit horses to ^d 
fresh hides. Their slow speed adds to the problem. If they have to be 
“orted, it should be done m trucks and that too at late night hours. 
S.P.C.A. should intervene and see to it that this cruelty is an 

With regards. 


Yours faithfully, 

Fayaz Ahmad Khan 
President. 


12. Write a letter to the A.P. Sports Council requesting them to 
conduct Karate classes in your coliege. 


Mohammad SportsClub, 
Srinagar. 

7th May, 1995. 


The Secretary, 

State Sports Council, 
Srinagar. 


Dear Sir, 

We have learnt with appreciation that your club has started training 
young men in general Karate to face dangerous situations bravely . It is a 

grand exercise. We admire your attempts. We shall be ^ 

could teach Karate to all the members of our club as well. We are ready 
to accept the terms and conditions for such a training. You can take Karate 

classes in your club or at our club. 
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A line in reply will be appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 

« 

Abdul Rehman Mir, 
President. 

13. Wanted Part-time fast Typist, Steno for Dictation, Typing 
litigation matters. M.A.Nath Advocate, Delhi High Court. 

7, 2^kir Hussain College Hostel, 
Delhi 110006. 

Mahant Amar Nath, Advocate, 

45. East Chamber, 

Delhi High Court, 

Patiala House, 

New Delhi-110002. 

Dear Sir. 

Please refer to your advertisement in the Hindustan Times date 17th 
September, 1993 inviting steno-typists for your office. I beg to volunteer 
my services for the same. 

I am a second class graduate from Delhi University. I have also done 
diploma in English (Legal English) from Y.M.C.A. I have been employed 
with M/s. Dastur and Dastur. Tis Hizari District Courts for more than three 
years. I can type accurately 70 w.p.m. and can take dictation and 
transcribe 67 w.p.m. I am handling typing of petitions independently. I am 
conversant with legal termonology. 

I am getting Rs. 2500 a month plus fringe benefits from my present 
employers and would reasonably hope some increase in my salary. I 
undertake to give an excellent performance. 

I am enclosing relevant certificates and degrees (attested copies). I 
hope to be given a chance to serve you. 

With thanks. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ramesh Dhar 

24th September, 1995. 

14. Wanted night watchman for Greenfields School Shahdara, 
Delhi-110032, retired military personnel preferred. 


FORMAL LETTER WRITING 
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The Director. 
Greenfields School, 
Shahdara. 

Delhi-110031. 


4, Sainik Vihar, 
Kotwa-184001. 
9th March. 1994. 


Dear Sir. 

Please refer to your insertion in The Statesman of 12.9.1994 inviting 
applications for the posts of watchmen in your school. I wish to volunteer 

myself for the same. 

I am a middle standard pass retired Havildar of the J KJF army. I have 
about in a glorious service of 23 years in the service of the nation. At 
present I am working as a Security Guard with M/s Kashmir Handknit 
Carpels, Srinagar. I am getting Rs. 1250/- a month plus fringe benefits. 

I am a healthy and conscious person. I wish to seek as change in my 
job^gauS^e l am living in Shahdara. 

I can read and write simple Hindi. Urdu and English. 1 shall be 
grateful if I am given a chance. 

With thanks. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hari Singh 

Enclosure : 

Relevant Documents. 

IS. Wanted efficient Maths, Physics teachers for a coaching 
centre in Central Delhi conducting IIT (JEE), PMT contact Indian 
Express CA-12 by 23-9-1994. 

152, New Gupta Colony. 

Delhi-110009. 

10th October, 1994. 

The Advertiser, 

Post Box No. CA-12, 

The Indian Express. 

Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 

New Delhi-110002. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your advertisement in The Indian Express dated 
23-9-1994, inviting teachers to teach competitions classes like IIT (JEE) 
PMT, I wish to offer myself as a candidate. 
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I am a post-graduate in Physics from Delhi University. I am a self- 
employed teacher doing tuitions—individual and groups. I am having 
teaching contracts with S.N. Das Gupta College, Delhi Public College and 
Shalimar Tutorial. These colleges can act as referees in my case. 

I can meet and discuss with you terms of agreement and engagement 
for teaching Physics and Mathematics. 

With thanks, 

Your faithfully, 
N.A. Gilkar. 

16. Wanted Computer Operator having knowledge of financial 
accounting at Srinagar (Kashmir). Write to A.B.C. Computers, Lai 
Chowk, Srinagar. 

12, Residency Road, 

Srinttgar-iaigQ^^oi 

7th September, 7994'"'' 

M/s ABC Computers, 

Lai Chowk, ' 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 

Dear Sirs, 

I have read with keen interest your insertion in the “Kashmir Times” 
dated 1.9.1994 inviting computer operator specialised in financial accounting. 

I have been doing this job with M/s Rainbow Computers, Jammu for three 
years. I left this concern as their emoluments were not suitable. I am 
willing to underieike difficult and challenging Jobs. 

I am a commerce (Hons.) graduate from Kashmir University. I have 
done a special diploma in financial accounting from the Institute of 
Finance Management and Control, New Delhi. I have undergone a 
rigorous computer training at DIMS Computer Training Centre. New 
Delhi. 

I am willing to Join at a short notice. I shall be expecting at least 
Rs. 3500 a month plus fringe benefits. I am enclosing the certified copies 
of my degree certificates. 

With thanks. 

Yours faithfully, 
Reyaz Ahmad 
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